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SEVENTH PERIOD. 

(1780—1830) 

REIGNS OP GEORGE III. AND GEORGE IV. 



This period presents several illustrious names, and accelerated pro- 
gress in every department of literature. In poetry, the period was 
pre-eminently distinguished, and is the only one which challenges 
comparison, in any degree, with the brilliant Elizabethan age. In 
fiction, or imaginative invention, the name of Scott is inferior only 
to that of Shakspeare ; in criticism, a new era may be dated from the 
establishment of the 'Edinburgh Review;* and in historical composi- 
tion, if we have no Hume or Gibbon, we have the results of valuable 
and diligent research. Truth and nature have been more truly and 
devoutly worshipped, and real excellence more highly prized. It has 
been feared by some that the principle of utility, which is recognised 
"as one of the features of the present age, and the progress of mechan- 
ical knowledge, would be fatal to the higher efforts of imagination, 
and diminish the territories of the poet. This seems a groundless 
fear. It did not damp the ardour of Scott ot Byron, or the fancv of 
Moore, and it has not prevented the poetry of Wordsworth from 
gradually working its way into public favour. If we have not the 
poetry and romance of the Elizabethan age, we have the ever-living 
passions of human nature and the wide theatre of the world, now ac 
curately known and discriminated, as a field for the exercise of ge 
nius. We have the benefit of all past knowledge and literature to 
exalt our standard of imitation and taste, and a more sure reward in 
the encouragement and. applause of a populous and enlightened na- 
tion. *The literature ot England,' says Shelley, 'has arisen, as it 
were, from a new birth. In spite of the low-thoughted envy 
which would undervalue contemporary mfi,Tv\.» qvk <y«^ -ss^^ ^^ 
a memorable age in intellectual acVAeNeni^TiXa, i^a.^ ^^\x^^ ^^'^'^ 
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3 CYCLOPEDIA OF [to 1830. 

such philosophers and poets as surpass beyond comparison any 
who have appeared since the last national struggle for civil and 
religious liberty. The most unfailing herald, companion, and fol- 
lower of the awakening of a great people to work a beneficial change 
in opinion or institution, is poetry. At such periods there is an accu- 
mulation of the power of communicating and receiving intense and 
impassioned conceptions respecting man and nature. The persons in 
whom this power resides may often, as far as regards many portions 
of their nature, have little apparent correspondence with that spirit 
of good of which they are the ministers. But even whilst tlicy (leny 
and abjure, they are yet compelled to serve the power which is seated 
on the throne of their own soul. It is impossible to read the compo- 
sitions of the most celebrated writers of the present day, without be- 
ing startled with the electric life which bums within their words. 
They measure the circumference and sound the depths of human na- 
ture with a comprehensive and all-penetrating spirit, and they are 
themselves perhaps the most sincerely astonished at its manifestations, 
for it is less their spirit than the spirit of the age. Poets are the 
hierophants of an unapprehended inspiration; the mirrors of the 
gigantic shadows which futurity casts upon the present ; the words 
which express what they understand not; the trumpets which sing 
to battle, and feel not what they inspire ; the influence which is 
moved not, but moves. Poets are the unacknowledged legislators of 
the world.' 

Sm WILLIAM JONES. 

* It is not Sir William Jones's poetry,' says Southey, ' that can per- 
petuate his name. ' This is true : it was as an oriental scholar and 
judge, an enlightened lawyer and patriot, that he earned his laurels. 
His varied learning and philological researches — he was master of 
twenty-eight languages — were the wonder and admiration of his con- 
temporaries. Sir William was born in London in 1746. His father 
was an eminent mathematician, but died when his son was only three 
years of age, The care of educating young Jones devolved upon his 
mother, who .was well qualified for the duty by her virtues and ex- 
tensive learning. • Wl^en in his fifth year, the imagination of the 
young scholar was caught by the sublime description of the angel in 
t he tenth chapter of the Apocalypse, and the impression was never 
effaced. In 1753 he was placed at Harrow School, where he con 
tinned nearly ten years, and became an accomplished and critical 
classical scholar. He did not confine himself merely to the ancient 
authors usually studied, but added a knowledge of the Arabic clia- 
TYictera, and acquired sufficient Hebrew to read the Psalms. In 1 7(>4 
A? was entered of University College, Oxford. Here his taste for 
^^^°^1 literature continued, and he engaged a natVvft ot Alev)po 
i/-so^^L w^ "^^ ^^^ discovered in London, to act as\\\a \^xftcc^\»T . Wvi 
"^i^^oiisly perused the Greek poets and \ustoT\a.ua. 
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In his nineteenth year, Jones accepted an offer to be private tutor 
to Lord Althorp, afterwards Earl Spencer. A fellowship at Oxford 
was also conferred upon him, and thus the scholar was relieved from 
the fear of want, and enabled to pursue his favourite and unremit- 
ting studies. An opportunity of displaying one branch of his acquire- 
ments was afforded in 1768. The king of Denmark in that year vi- 
sited England, and brought with him an eastern manuscript, containing 
the life of Naclir Shah, which he wished translated into French. Jones 
executed this arduous task, being, as Lord Teignmouth, his biographer, 
remarks, the only oriental scholar in England adequate to the per- 
formance. He still continued in the noble family of Spencer, and in 
1769 accompanied his pupil to the continent. Next year, feeling anx- 
ious to attain an independent station in life, he entered himself a 
student of the Temple, and, applying himself with his characteristic 
ardour to his new profession, he contemplated with pleasure the 
* stately edifice of the laws of England,' and mastered their most im- 
portant principles and details. In 1774, he published ' Commentaries 
on Asiatic Poetry,' but finding that jurisprudence was a jealous mis- 
tress, and would not admit the eastern muses to participate in his at- 
tentions, he devoted himself for some years exclusively to his legal 
studies. A patriotic feeling was mingled with this resolution. 
'Had I lived at Rome or Athens,' he said, *I should have preferred 
the labours, studies, and dangers of their orators and illustrious citi- 
zens — connected as they were with banishment and even death — to 
the groves of the poets or the gardens of the philosophers. Here I 
adopt the same resolution. The constitution of England is in no re- 
spect inferior to that of Rome or Athens. ' Jones now practised at 
the bar, and was appointed one of the Commissioners of Bankrupts. 
In 1778, he published a translation of the speeches of Isseus, in causes 
concerning the law of succession to property at Athens, to which he 
added notes and a commentary. The stirring events of the time in 
which he lived were not beheld without strong interest bjr this ac- 
complished scholar. He was decidedly opposed to the American war 
and to the slave-trade, then so prevalent, and in 1781 he produced his 
noble Alcaic Ode, animated by the purest spirit of patriotism, and a 
hiffh strain of poetical enthusiasm. He was ajjpointed one of the 
judges of the supreme court at Fort William, in Bengal, and the 
honour of knighthood was conferred upon him. He married the 
daughter of Dr. Shipley, bishop of St. Asaph; and in April 1783, in 
his thirty-seventh year, he embarked for India, never to return. Sir 
William Jones entered upon his judicial functions with all the ad- 
vantages of a high reputation, unsullied integrity, disinterested be- 
nevolence, and unwearied perseverance, lii X\vfc VciVviXN^^ <2>\ X^^^^^*^:^^ 
from his duties, he directed his atlenWoii Ui s;c\<iw\\^c. c^V-^v^^"^^^ 
established a society in Calcutta to promote \TiCVViA^V^^>3 ^^ '^^'^'^ 
^ r^' fS^. ^^ concentrate the knowledge to \>e co\\ee\ee^ vp. ^^'»^- ^^^c 
In 1784, his health being affected by the cUmaXje. ^^e^ >Cs^^ ^^ 
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of his application, he made a tour through various parts of India, in 
the course of which he wrote * The Enchanted Fruit, or Hindu Wife,' 
a poetical tale, and a ' Treatise on the Gods of Greece, Italy, and 
India.' He also studied the Sanscrit langujige, being unwilling to 
continue at the mercy of the Pundits, who dealt out Hindu law as 
tliey pleased^ Some translations from oriental authors, and original 
poems and essays, he contributed to a periodical established at Cal- 
cutta, entitled ' The Asiatic Miscellany. ' He meditated an epic poem 
on the discovery of England by Brutus, and had matured his design 
so far as to write the arguments of the intended books of his epic, 
but the poem itself he did not live to attempt. In 1780, Sir William 
translated an ancient Indian drama, ' Sacontala, or the Fatal Ring,' 
which exhibits a picture of Hindu manners in the century preceding 
the Christian era. He engaged to compile a digest of Hindu and 
Mohammedan laws; and m 1794 he translated the 'Ordinances of 
Menu,' or the Hindu system of duties, religious and civil. His 
motive to this task, like his inducement to the digest, was to aid the 
benevolent intentions of our legislature in securing to the natives, in 
a qualified degree, the administration of justice by their own laws. 
Sir William died April 27, 1794. Every honour was paid to his re- 
mains, and the East India Company erected a monument to his 
memory in St. Paul's Cathedral. The attainments of Sir William 
Jones were so profound and various, that it is difficult to conceive 
how he had comprised them in his short life of forty-eight years. 
With respect to the division of his time, he had written in India, on 
a small piece of paper, the following lines: 

Sir Edward Coke : 

Six hours in sleep, in law's grave study six, 
Four spend in prayer — the rest on nature fix. 

Baiher: 

Seven hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 
Ten to the world allot, and all to heaven.* 

An Ode, in Imitation of Alcmis. 

What constitutes a state? 
Not high-raised battlement or laboured mound, 

Tmck wall or moated gate ; 
Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned ; 

Not bayB and broad-armed ^)ort8. 
Where, laughing at the storm, nch navies ride ; 

Not starred and spangled courts. 
Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 

No : men, high-minded men. 
With powers as far above dull brutes endiuid 

In forest, brake, or den, 



"Aft respects sleep, the example of Sir Walter Scott may he added to that of Sir Wil 
fof^s^^^f ^or the gre&t novelist has stated tHW ^Q iecvxx\s<h^ ?^^QU\x^x«^<2i^ ^^a.1 vyxco:^- 
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As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles mde ; 

Men who do their duties know, 
But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain. 

Prevent the long-aimed blow^ 
And crash the tyrant while they rend the chain : 

Thepe copstitate a state. 
And sovereig^ Law, that state's collected will. 

O'er thrones and globes elate 
Sits impress, crowtiin^ good, repressing iU ; 

Smit bv her sacred frown. 
The flend Discretion fike a vapour sinks, 

And e'en the aU-dazzling Crown 
Hides his faint rays, and at ner bidding shrinks. 

Sach was this heaven-loved isle, 
Than Lesbos fairer, and the Cretan shore I 

No more shall Freedom smile 7 
ShaU Britons languish, and be men no more? 

Since all mast life resiCT, 
lliose sweet rewards, whidi decorate the brave, 

rns f oUy to dedine. 
And steal inglorious to the silent grave. 

A Persian Song of Hajiz» 

Sweet maid, if thou wouldst , charm my 'Tis all aclood* 'tis al} a dream ; 

sight. To love and joy thy thoughts confine, 

And bid these arms th]r nec]s enfold ; Kor hope to pierce the sacred gloom. 
That rosy cheek, that lily hand. 

Would jnve thy poet more delist Beauty has such resistless power. 

Than aJ! Bokhara's haunted g^d. That even the chaste Egypnan dame 

Than all the gems of Samarcand. Sighed for the blooming Hebrew bov : 

For her how fatal was me hour. 

Boy, let yon liquid ruby flow. When to the banks of Nilus came 

And bid thy ppnsive heart be glad, A youth so lovely and so coy I 
Whatever the frowning zealots say : 

Tell them, their Eden cannot shew But ah I sweet maid, my counsel hear— 

A stream so clear as Bocnabad, Youth should attend when those advise 

A bower so sweet as Mosellay. Whom long experience renders sage — 

While music duurms the ravished ear ; 

Oh I when these fair perfidious maids, While sparkling cups delight our eyes, • 

Whose eyes our secret haunts infest. Be gay, and scorn the frowns of age. 
Their dear destractive charms display. 

Each glance my tender breast invades, What cruel answer have I heieu^ ? 

And robs my wounded soul of rest. And yet, by Heaven, I love thee still : 

As Tartars seize their destined prey. Can aught be crael from thy lip ? 

Tet say, how fell that bitter word * 

lu vain with love our bosoms glow : From lips which streams of sweetness fill. 

Can all our tears, can all our sighs, Which nought but drops of honey sip? 
New lustre to those charms impart? 

Can checks, where living roses blow, . Gk) boldly forth, my simple lay, 

Where nature spreads her richest dyes. Whose accents flow with artless ease. 

Require the borrowed gloss of art? Like orient pearls at random strung : 

Thy notes are sweet, the damsels say; 

Speak not of fate : ah I change the theme. But oh I far sweeter, if they please 

And talk of odours, talk of wine. The nymph for whom these notes are 
Talk of the fl6wcrs that round us bloom : sung I 

The Conducting Sentence of BerlGeleif % SdrU xfivRJaX^a,, 

Before thy mystic altar, beaveii\y Ttaji^Xx, 
I kneel in manhood as 1 ^oVt iu -jouXltci.*, 
Tbus Jet me kneel, till X\^^ CvXi loxm ^e<:«S ^ 
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And life's last shade be brightened by thy ray : 
Then shall my soul, now lost in clouds below. 
Soar without bound, without consuming glow.* 

m 

TetrasUc — Prom the Persian. 

On parent knees, a naked new-bom child, 
Weei^Dg thou sat*st while all around thee smiled : 
So live, that sinking in thy last long sleep. 
Calm thou may'st smile, while all arouna thee weep. 



NATHANBEIi COTTON. 

Nathaniel Cotton (1721-1788) wrote 'Visions in Verse,* for 
children, and a volume of poetical 'Miscellanies.' He followed the 
medical profession in St. Albans, and was distinguished for his skill 
in the treatment of cases of insanity. Cowper, his patient, bears 
evidence to his * well-known humanity and sweetness of temper.' 

The Flrcdde, 



Dear Chloe, while the busy crowd. 
The vain, the wealthy^ and the proud. 

In folly's maze advance ; 
Though singularity and pride 
Be called our choice, weMl step aside, 

Nor join the giddy dance. 

From the gay world we'll oft retire 
To our own family and fire, 

. Where love our hours employs ; 
No noisy neighbour enters here ; 
Nor intermeddling stranger near, 
To spoil our heartfelt joys. 

If solid happiness we jnize. 
Within our Dreast this jewel lies ; 
• And they are fools who roam : 
The world has nothing to bestow ; 
From our own selves our joys must flow, 
And that dear hut— our home. 

Of r^st was Noah's dov^e bereft. 
When with impatient wing she left 

That safe retreat, the ark ; 
Giving her vain excursion o'er, 
The disappointed bird once more 

Explored the sacred bark. 

Though tools spurn Hymen's gentle 

powers. 
We, who improve his golden hours, 

By sweet experience know, 
That msrnsigei, rightly understood. 
Gives to tbe tender and the good 
-d paradise below. 



Our babes shall richest comforts bring ; 
If tutored right, they'll prove a spring 

Whence pleasures ever rise : 
We'U form their minds, with studious 

care. 
To all that's manly, good, and fair, 

And train them for the skies. 

While they our wisest hours engage. 
They'll ioy our youth, support our age, 

And crown our hoary hairs : 
They'll grow in virtue every day ; 
And thus our fondest loves repay, 

And recompense our cares. 

No borrowed joys, they're all our own. 
While to the world we live unknown. 

Or by the world forgot : 
Monarchs I we envy not your state ; 
We look with pity on the great. 

And bless our humbler lot. 

Our portion is not large, indeed ; 
But then how little do we need ! 

For nature's calls are few : 
In this the art of living lies. 
To want no more than may suffice 

And make that little do. 

We'll therefore relish with content 
Whate'er kind providence has sent. 

Nor aim beyond our power ; 
For, if our stock be verv small, 
'Tis prudence to enjoy it all, 

Not lose l\\e pTe»ft\iX.\iW«. 



i°^o^j^i%^°^M ^5? JantHf^ntence of the SiriH' * He t>i«.t^ouUint»>5^^T%^ w^^*;*^ 
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To be resigned when ills betide. 
Patient when favours are denied* 

And pleased with favours given ; 
Dear Chloe, this is wisdom's part ; 
This is that incense of the heart, 

Wliose fragrance smells to heaven. 

We'll ask no lone-protracted treat. 
Since winter-life is seldom sweet ; 

But when onr feast is o'er. 
Grateful from table we'll arise, . 
Nor erudge onr sons with envious eyes 

The relics of our store. 



Thus, hand in hand, through life well go ; 
Its checkered paths of joy and woe - 

With jUkutious ste]^ we'll tread ; 
Quit its vain scenes without a tear. 
Without a trouble or a fear, 

A^ mingle with the dead : 

While conscience, like a faithful frien^ 
Shall through the gloomy vale attend. 

And cheer onr dying breath ; 
Shall, when all other comforts cease. 
Like a kind angel, whisper peace. 

And smootn the bed of death. 



WILLIAM COWPER. 



William: Cowper (1731-1800), 'the most popular poet of his ge- 
neration, and the best of English letter- writers,' as Southey has desig- 
nated him, belonged emphatically to the aristocracy of England. His 
father, the Rev. Dr. Cowper, chaplain to Greorge IL, was the son of 
Spencer Cowper, one of the judges of the court of Common Pleas, 
and a younger brother of the first Earl Cowper, lord chancellor. His 
mother was allied to some of the noblest families of Enjgland, de- 
scended by four different lines from King Henry IH. "Irhis lofty lineage 
cannot add to the lustre of the poet's fame, but it sheds additional grace 
on his piety and humility. Dr. Cowper, besides his royal chaplaincy, 
held the rectory of Great Birkhamstead, in the county, of Hertford, 
and there the poet was bom, November 15, 1731. In his sixth year 
he lost his mother — whom jie tenderly and affectionately remembered 
through all his life — and was placed at a boarding-school, where he 
continued two years. The tyranny of one of his school-fellows, who 
held in complete subjection and abject fear the timid and home-sick 
boy, led to his removal from this seminary, and undoubtedly preju- 
diced him against the whole system of public education. lie was 
next placed at Westminster School, where he had Churchill and War- 
ren Hastings as schoolfellows, and where, as he says, he served a 
seven years apprenticeship to the i;Iassics. At the age of eighteen 
he was removed, in order to be articled to an attorney. Having 
passed through this training — with the future Lord Chancellor Thur- 
low for his fellow-clerk — Cowper, in 1754, was called to the bar. He 
never made the law a study: m the solicitor's office he and Thurlow 
were * constantly employed from morning to night in giggling and 
making giggle, ' and in his chambers in the Temple he wrote gay 
verses, and associated with Bonnel Thornton, Colinan, Lloyd, and 
other wits. He contributed a few papers to the * Connoisseur ' and 
to the ' St. James's Chronicle,' both conducted by his friends. Darker 
days were at hand. 

Cowper's father was now dead, his pattVttvcytv^ ^s^s. «KsaJ\, ^ssv^>^^ 
was in hie thirtv-second year, almost * \MiiptON\^^^ ^«NSXv ^xs.'wssv; ^'^^'^ 
the Jaw was with him a mere nommai pTol<isa\o\i. ^^'^""^^^TS^v 
Jiis fortanca bis kinsmtm', Major CowpcT, pt^iaepXa^^MSxv^'^^^^^ 
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of clerk of the journals to the House of Lords — a desirable and lu- 
crative appointment. Cowper accepted it; but the labour of study- 
ing the forms of procedure, and the dread of qualifying himself by 
appearing at the bar of IJ^e House of Lords, plunged him in the 
deepest misery and distress. The seeds of insanity were then in liis 
frame ; and after brooding over his fancied ills till reason liad fled, 
he attempted to commit suicide. Happily this desperate effort failed ; 
the appointment was given up, and Cowper was removed to a pri- 
vate madhouse at St. Albans, kept by Dr. Cotton. The cloud of 
horror gradually passed away, and on his recovery, he resolved to 
withdraw entirely from the society and business of the world. He 
had still a small portion of his funds left, and his friends subscribed 
a further sum, to enable him to live frugally in retirement. The 
bright hopes qf Cowper*s youth seemed thus to have all vanished: 
his prospects of advancement in the world were gone; and in the 
new-bom zeal of his religious fervour, his friends might well doubt 
whether his reason had been completely restored. He retired to the 
town of Huntingdon, near Cambridge, where his brother resided, and 
there formed an intimacy with the family of the Rev. Morley Un- 
"win, a clergyman resident in the place. He was adopted as one of 
the family; and when Mr. XJnwm himself was suddenly removed, 
the same connection was continued with his widow. Death only 
could sever a tie so strongly knit — cemented by mutual faith and 
friendship, and by sorrows of which the world knew nothing. To 
the latest generation the name of Mary Unwin will be united with 
that of Cowper, partaker of his fame as of his sad decline: 

By seraphs writ with beams of heavenly light. 

After the death of Mr. Unwin in 1767, the family were advised by the 
Rev. John Newton — a remarkable man in many respects — to fix their 
abode at Olney, in the northern division of Buc^kinghamshire, where 
Mr. Newton himself officiated as curate. This was accordingly done, 
and Cowper removed with them to a spot which he has consecrated 
by his genius. He had still the river Ouse with him, as at Hunting- 
don, but the scenery is more varied and attractive, and abounds in 
fine retired walks. His life was that of a religious recluse ; he ceased 
corresponding with his friends, and associated only with Mrs. Unwin 
and Newton. The latter engaged his assistance in writing a volume 
of hynms, but his morbid melancholy gained ground, and in 1773 It 
became a case of decided insanity. About two years were passed in 
this unhappy state. The poet, as appears from a diary kept by New- 
ton, would have been married to Mrs. Unwin but for this calamity. 
On his recovery, Cowper took to gardening, rearing hares, drawing 

landscapes, ana composing poetrj. The latter was fortunately the 

^ost permanent eDJoynient; and its fruits appeared m a. NoYomie. ol 

^^s published in 1782. The sale of the work ^aa ft\o>N •, \i\i\. V\^ 

^^ ivere ea^er in its praise, and it recieWed ttie a.ppTob^\-\o^ ol 
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Johnson and Franklin. His correspondence was resumed, and cheer- 
fulness again became an inmate of his retreat at Olney. This happy 
change was augmented by the presence of a third party, Lady Austen, 
a widow, who came to reside in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Olney, and whose conversation for a time charmed away the melancholy 
spirit of Cowper. She told him the story of John Gilpin, and * the fa- 
mous horseman^and his feats were an inexhaustible source of merri- 
ment. Lady Austen also prevailed upon the poet to try his powers in 
blank verse, and from her suggestion sprung the noble poem of ' The 
Task. ' This memorable friendship was at length dissolved. The lady 
exacted too much of the time and attention of the poet — perhaps a 
shade of jealousy on the part of Mrs. Unwin, with respect to the supe- 
rior charms and attractions of her rival, intervened to increase the alien- 
ation — and before * The Task ' was finisheid, its fair inspirer had left Ol- 
ney without any intention of returning to it. In 1785 the new volume 
was published. Its success was instant and decided. The public were 
glad to hear the true voice of poetry and of nature, and in the rural 
descriptions and fireside scenes of *The Task,' they saw the features 
of English scenery and domestic life faithfully delineated. * **The 
Task, says Southey, * was at once descriptive, moral, and satirical. 
The descriptive parts everywhere bore evidence of a thoughtful mind 
and a gentle spirit, as well as of an observant eye ; and the moral sen- 
timent which pervaded them gave a charm in which descriptive 
poetry is often found wanting. The best didactic poems, when com- 
pared with " The Task," are like formal gardens in comparison with 
woodland scenery.' As soon as he had completed his labours for the 
publication of his second volume, Cowper entered upon an under- 
taking of a still more arduous nature — a transition of Homer. He 
had gone through the great Grecian at Westminster School, and 
afterwards read him critically in the Temple, and he was impressed 
with but a poor opinion of the translation of Pope. Setting himself 
to a daily task of forty lines, he at length accomplished the forty thou- 
sand verses. He published by subscription, in which his friends were 
5:enerously active. The work appeared in 1791, in two volumes quarto, 
n the interval the poet and Mrs. Unwin had removed to Weston, a 
beautiful village about a mile from Olney. His cousin. Lady Hes- 
keth, a woman of refined and fascinating manners, had visited him; 
he had also formed a friendly intimacy with the family of theThrock- 
mortons, to whom Weston belongea, and his circumstances were 
comparatively easy. His malady, however, returned upon him with 
full force, and Mrs. Unwin being rendered helpless by palsy, the 
task of nursing her fell upon the sensitive and dejected poet. A 
careful revision of his Homer, and an engagement to edvt ^\. ^^-^ 
edition of Milton, were the last lUeraLty vwiXctV^^wv^^ c>\ ^^"y^^st- 
TMe former be completed, but withoMt im^j^toVm^ >Jcvfe ^^^"^ ^^^S^««s. 
A/sr second task was never finished. K dcie^^imivg, ^'svs^ ^r^^2^^ 
Iifs wind, with occasionally hrigYit mteT\a\ft. K'^'svX.x^ ^^ 
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Ilayley, at Earthato, produced a short cessation of his mental suffer- 
ing, and. in 1794 a pension of £300 was granted to him from the 
crown. He was induced, in 1TO5, to remove with Mrs. Unwin to 
Norfolk, on a visit to some relations, and there Mrs. Unwin died on 
the 17th of December 1796. The unhappy poet would not believe 
tliat his long-tried friend was actually dead; he went to see the body, 
and on witnessing the unaltered placidity of death, flung himself to 
the other side of the room with a passionate expression of fe(;ling, 
and from that time he never mentioned her name or spoke of her 
again. He lingered on for more than three years, still under the 
same dark shadow of religious despondency and terror, but occasion- 
ally writing, and listening attentively to works read to him l)y l^is 
friends. His last poem was the * Castaway,' a strain of touching and 
beautiful verse, which shewed no decay of his poetical powers: 
at length deathf came to his release on the 25th of April 1800. 

So sad and strange a destiny has never before or since been that of 
a man of genius. W ith wit and humour at will, he was nearly all 
his life plunged in the darkest melancholy. Innocent, pious, and 
confiding, he lived in perpetual dread of everlasting punishment: 
he could only see between him and heaven a high wall which \w, de- 
spaired of ever being able to scale ; yet his intellectual vigour was not 
subdued by affliction. What he wrote for amusement or relief in 
the midst of 'supreme distress,' surpasses the elaborate efforts of 
others made under the most favourable circumstances ; and in the very 
winter of his days, his fancy was as fresh and blooming as in the 
spring and morning of existence. That he was constitutionally 
prone to melancholy and insanity, seems undoubted ; but the predis- 
posing causes were as surely aggravated by his strict and secluded 
mode of life. Lady Hesketh was a better guide and companion than 
John Newton; and no one can read his letters without observing that 
cheerfulness was inspired by the one, and terror by the other. The 
iron frame of. Newton could stand unmoved amidst shocks that de- 
stroyed the shrinking and apprehensive mind of Cowper. All, how- 
ever, have now gone to their account — the stern yet kind minister, 
the faithful Mary Unwin, the gentle high-bom relations who forsook 
ease, and luxury, and society to soothe the misery of one wretched 
being, and that immortal being himself has passed away, vscarcely 
conscious that he liad bequeathed an imperishable treasure to man- 
kind. We have greater and loftier poets than Cowper, but none so 
entirely incorporated, as it were, with our daily existence — none so 
completely a friend — our companion in woodland wanderings, and 
in moments of serious thought — ever gentle and affectionate, even in 
his transient fits of £iscetic gloom — a pure mirror of affections, re- 
^?7v/s, feelings, and desires which we have all felt or would wish to 
c:lierlab. Shnkspeare, Spenser, and Milton axe apmt% ot ethereal 
J^nd; Cowper is a steady and valuable friend, ^\ios>fe socv^V^ ^^\^^^ 
sometimes neglect for that of more splendid aueLaXtT«ce\\N<i^§.^v>vi\v\\vi'^, 
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but whose unwavering principle and purity of character, joined to 
rich intellectual powers, overflow upon us in secret, and bind us to 
him forever. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that Cowper's first volume was 
coldly received The subjects of his poems (* Table Talk,* * The Pro- 
gress of Error,' 'Truth,* * Expostulation,* 'Hope,* 'Charity,' &c.) did 
not promise much, and his manner of handling theln was not calcu- 
lated to conciliate a fastidious public. He was both too harsh and too 
spiritual for general readers. Johnson had written moral poems in 
the same form of verse, but they possessed a^rich declamatory gran- 
deur and brilliancy of illustration which Cowper did not attempt, 
and probably would, from principle, have rejected. There are pas- 
sages, however, in these evangelical works of Cowper of masterly ex- 
ecution and lively fancy. His character of Chathfun has rarely been 
surpassed even by Pope or Dryden : 

A. Patriots, alas I the few that have been found, 
Where mo8t they flourish, npon English groimd, 
The country's need have scantily supplied;- 

And the last left the scene when Chatham di^ 

B. Not so : the virtue stUl adorns our age, 
Though the chief actor died upon the stage. 
In him Demosthenes washeaid again; 
Liberty taught him her Athenian strain ; 
She clothed him with authority and awe, 
Bpak^ from his lips, and in his looks gave iaw« 
His speech, his form, his action full of grace. 
And all his country beaming in his faoe^ 

He stood as some inimitable hand 

Would strive to make a Paul or Tully stand. 

No sycophant or slave that dared oppose 

Her sacred cause, but trembled when he rose ; 

And every venal stickler for the yoke. 

Felt himself chished at the first word he spoke. 

Neither has the fine simile with which the following retrospect 
closes : 

Ages elapsed ere Homer's lamp appeared. 
And ages ere the Mantuan swan was heard ; 
To carry nature lengths unknown before. 
To give a Milton birth asked ages more. 
Thus genius rose and set at ordered times. 
And snot a day-spring into distant climes. 
Ennobling every region that he chose. 
He sunk m Greece, in Italv he rose ; 
And, tedious ^'ears of Gothic darkness past, 
Emerged ail splendour in our isle at last. 
Thus lovely halcyons dive into the main. 
Then shew far off their shining plumes again. 

The poem of ' Conversation ' in this volume is rich in Addisonian 
humour and satire, and formed no unworthy prelMd'ft \^ * '\:\iSi.'\^'«>^«w^ . 
In * Hope ' and 'Retirement,' we see Ixacea ol V\i^ ^'esjcxv:^^^ W^^"^^ 
and natural pleasantry afterwards so ^neV^ ^eveVy^^^. ^^^ ^^^ns» 

Sight in the whole, and the one moat c1iatac.\jei\sX\a ol C.o^w^>«^^ 

sketch of 
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The Greenland Mtsmnaries. 

That Bonnd bespeaks salvation on her way, 

The trumpet of a life-restoring day ; 

lis heard where England's eastern glory shines. 

And in the gnlfs of her Gomubian mines. 

And still it spreads. See Germany send fortb 

Her sons to poiir it on the furthest north ; 

Pired with a zeal peculiar they defy 

The rage and rigour of a polar aky. 

And plant successfully sweet Sharon's rose 

On icy plains and in eternal snows. 

O blest within the inclosure of your rocks, 
Nor herds have ye to boast, nor bleating flocks ; 
No fertilising streams your fields divide, 
That shew reversed the villas on their side ; 
No groves have ye ; no cheerful sound of bird, 
Or voice of turtle in your land is heard ; 
Nor grateful eglantine, regales the smell 
Of those that walk at evening where ye dwell ; 
But Winter, armed with terrors here unknown, 
Sits absohite on his unshaken throne. 
Piles up^ his stores amidst the frozen waste, 
And bids the mountains he has built stand fast ; 
Beckons the legions of his storms away 
From happier scenes to make your lands a prey ; 
Proclaims the soil a conquest he has won, 
And scorns to share it with the distant sun. 
Yet Truth is yours, remote unenvied isle I 
And Peace, the genuine o£Espring of her smile; 
The pride of lettered ignorance, that binds 
In chains ot error our accomplished minds^ 
That decks with all the splendour of the true, 
A false religion, is unknown to you. 
Nature indeed vouchsafes for our delight 
The sweet vicissitudes of day and night ; 
Soft airs and genial moisture feed and cheer 
Field, fnrit, and flower, and every creature here; 
But brighter beams than his who fires the skies 
Have risen at length on your admiring eyes, 
That shoot into your darkest caves the day 
From which our nicer optics turn away. 

In this mixture of argument and piety, poetry and plain sense, we 
have the distinctive traits of Cowper's genius. The freedom acquired 
by composition, and especially the presence of Lady Austen, led to 
more valuable results; and "W^hen he entered upon *The Task,' he 
was far more disposed to look at the sunny side of things, -and to 
launch into general description. His versification underwent a simi- 
lar improvement. His former poems were often rugged in style and 
expression, and were made so on purpose to avoid the polished uni- 
formity of Pope and his imitators. He was now sensible that he had 
erred on the opposite side and accordingly 'Tho Task' was made to 
unite strength and freedom with elegance and harmony. No poet 
J^iis introduced so much idiomatic expiessvoTi \.u\,o «b ^^^^ ^c^vjxcl of 
oJank verse; but ti^e higher passages are aXi c^i^Mi"^ ^xsh^^^, ^^^ 
rise or fall, according to the nature ot t^ie, g.\i\>^^cX,^\V\^ ww\s^\' 
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grace and melody. In this respect, Cowper, as already mentioned, 
has greatly the advanta^ of Thomson, whose stately march is never 
relaxed, however trivial be the theme. The variety of *The Task' 
in style and manner, no less than in subject, is one of its greatest 
charms. The mock-heroic opening is a fine specimen of his humour, 
and from this he slides into rural description and moral reflection so 
naturally and easily, that the reader is carried along apparently with- 
out an effort. The scenery of the Ouse — its level plains and spacious 
meads — is described with the vividness of painting, and the poet then 
elevates the character of his picture by a rapid sketch of stUl nobler 
features: 

Rural 8ou7)4s, 

Nor rural sights alone, bnt rural sounds. 

Exhilarate the spirit and restore 

The tone of languid nature. Mighty winds 

That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood 

Of ancient growth, make music not unlike 

The datth of ocean on his winding shore, 

And lull the spirit while they fill the mind. 

Unnumbered branches waving in the blast, 

And all their leaves faist fluttering all at once. 

Nor less composure waits upon the roar 

Of distant floods, or on the Fofter voice 

Of neighbouring fouutain, or of rills that slip 

Through the cleft rock, and chiming as they fail 

Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at length 

In matted grass, that with a livelier green 

Betrays the secret of their silent course. 

Nature inanimate displays sweet sounds, 

But animated nature sweeter still. 

To soothe and satisfy the human ear. 

Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and ono 

The livelong night ; nor these alone whose notes 

Nice-fin^ercd art must emulate in vain, 

But cawmg rooks, and kites that swim sublime 

In still-repeated circles, screaming loud. 

The jay, the pie^ and even the boding owl 

That hails the nsing moon, have charms for mJe. 

Sounds inharmonious in themselves and harsh, 

Yet heard in scenes where peace forever reigns. 

And only there, please highly for their sake. 

The freedom of this versification, and the admirable variety of pause 
aiKl cadence, must strike the most uncritical reader. With the same 
playful strength and equal power of landscape-painting, he describes 

The Ditersified Character of CreaMon, 

The earth was made so vfu'lous, that the mind 

Of desultory man, studious of change 

And ploased with novelty, might be indulged, 

Prospects, however lovely, may be accn 

Till half their beauties f axle ; U\^i wua.tv h\^\^ 

Too well acquainted with their ftraVLea, emea ^tt. 
FaatidJonay seeking less f anuViar fecenea. 
Then snug inclosures in the ftYie\teT€s^ vaifc, 
Wner<i frequent hedge© iaterceipl Xb^ e^^, 
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Delight us, happy to renounce a while, 
Not senselese of its charms, what still we love, 
That such short absence may endear it more. 
Then forests, or the savage rock may please 
That hides the sea-mew in his hollow clefts 
Above the reach of man ; his hoary head 
C!ouspicuous many a league, the mariner 
Bound homeward, and in hope already there, 
Greets with three cheers exulting. At his waist 
A girdle of half-withered shrubs he shews, 
And at his feet the baffled billows die. 
The common overgrown with fern, and rough 
With prickly goss, that, shapeless and deform. 
And dangerous to the touch, has yet its bloom, 
And decks itself with ornaments of gold, 
Yields no unpleasing ramble ; there the turf 
Smells fresh, and rich in odoriferous herbs 
And fimgous fruits of earth, regales the sense 
With luxury of unexpected sweets. 

From the beginning to the end of * The Task ' we never lose sight 
of the author. His love of country rambles, when a boy, 

O'er hills, through valleys, and by river's brink ; 

his walks with Mrs. Unwin, when he had exchanged the Thames for 
the Ouse, and had * grown sober in the vale of years;' his playful 
satire and tender admonition, his denunciation of slavery, liis noble 
patriotism, his devotional earnestness and sublimity, his warm sym- 
pathy with his fellow-men, and his exquisite paintings of domestic 
peace and happiness, are all so much self -portraiture, drawn with the 
ripe skill and taste of the master, yet with a modesty that shrinks 
from the least obtrusiveness and display. The very rapidity of his 
transitions, where things li^ht and sportive are drawn up with the 
most solemn truths, and satire, pathos, and reproof alternately min 
gle or repel each other, are characteristic of his mind and tempera- 
ment in ordinary life. His inimitable ease and colloquial freedom, 
which lends such a charm to his letters, is never long absent from his 
poetry; and his peculiar tastes, as seen in that somewhat grandilo- 
quent line. 

Who loves a garden, loves a greeohoase too, 

are all pictured in the pure and lucid pages of * The Task.' It can- 
not be said that Cowper ever abandoned his sectarian religious 
tenets, yet they are little seen in his great work. His piety is that 
which all should feel and venerate ; and if his sad experience of the 
world had tinged the prospect of life, ' its fluctuations and its vast 
concerns,' with a deeper shade than seems consonant with the ge 
nera] welfare and happiness, it also imparted a higher authority and 
^aore impressive wisdom to his earnest and solemn appeals. He was 
'a stricken deer that left the herd,' conscious ot lYvu icAW^v, ^a?[\^^^tn\.'?^ 
c^// A ^ Ae Jeft behind, and inspired with po-wet \jo mVm^Vet \.^ ^\vfc 
^^^sm aj2d instruction of the whole human race. 
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Wrom ' ConiierMMon.* 

The emphatic speaker dearly loves to oppoB^ 
In contact inconvenient, nose to nose, 
As if the gnomon on his neighbonr's phiz, 
Tonched with a magnet, had attracted his. 
> His whispered theme, dilated and at large. 

Proves after all a wind-gun's airy charge— 
Ail extract of his diary— no more — 
A tasteless journal of the day before. 
He walked abroad, overtaken in the rain. 
Called on a friend, drank tea, stept home agiiin ; 
Resumed his purpose, had a world of talk 
With one he stumbled on, and lost his walk.; 
I interrupt him with a sudden bow, 
Adieu, dear sir, lest you should lose it now. 

A graver coxcomb we may sometimes see, 
Quite as absurd, though not so light as he : 
A shallow brain behind a serious mask, 
An oracle within an empty cask, 
The solemn fop, significant and budge ; 
A fool with juas:es, amongst fools a ludge ; 
He says but litue, and that little said. 
Owes all its weight, like loaded dice, to lead. 
His vnt invites you by his looks to come. 
But when you knock, it never is at home : 
*T\& like a parcel sent you by the stage, 
Some handsome present, as your hopes presage; 
'Tis heavy, bulky, and bids fair to prove 
An absent friend's fidelity of love ) 
But when unpacked, your disappomtment groans 
To find it stuffed with brickbats, earth, and stones. 

Some men employ theh' health — an ugly tcick-^ 
In making known how oft they have been sick, 
And give us in recitiUe of disease 
A doctor's trouble but without the fees ; 
Relate how many weeks they kept their bed» 
How an emetic or cathartic sped : 
Nothing is slishtly touched, much lees forgot; 
Nose, ears, and eyes sei^m pr^ent on the soot. 
Now the distemper, spite of draught or pill, 
Victorious seemed, and now the doctor's skilly 
And now— alaa for unforeseen mishaps I 
They put on a damp night^qap, and relapse ; 
They thought they must have died, they were so bad ; 
Their peevish bearers almost wished they had. 

Some fretful tempers wince at every touch. 
You always do too little or too much : 
You speak with life, in hopes to entertain— 
Your elevated voice goes through the brain ; 
Yon fall at once into a lower key — 
That's worse — the drone-pipe of a humble-bee. 
The southern sash admits too strong a light ; 
You rise and drop the curtain — now 'tis night. 
He shakes with cold— you stir the fire, and strive 
To make a blaze — that's roasting him alive. 
Serve him with venison, and he chooses fish ; 
With 80le>-that's just the sort he yfo\]A!dLTxcA.\)ftd^ 
He takes what he at firet ptote&ae^\/oV:>«X}Q&i 
And in due time feeds heattWy oii\iOOa.\ 
Yet stiJI o'erclouded with a couaXonX. txowo-, 
Me does not swallow* but \ie guXp^ VX. CkKr^TEi* . 
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Tour hope to please him vain on every plan, 
Himself should work that wonder, if he can. ; 
Alas I his efforts double his distress. 
He likes yours little, and his own still less ; 
Thus always teasing others, always teased. 
His only pfetisure is to be displeased. 

I pity bashful men, who feel the pain 
Of fancied i<coru and undeserved disdain. 
And bear the marks upon a blushine face 
Of needless shame and self-imposed disgrace. 
- . Our sensibilities are so acute, 

The fear of being silent makes us mute. 

We sometimes think we could a speech produce 

Much to the pui-^ose, if our tongues were loose ; 

But being tried, it dies upon the lip. 

Faint as a chicken's note that h&» the pip ; 

Our wasted oil unprofltably burns, 

Like hidden lamps in old sepulchral urns. 

On the Beceipt of his Motliefs Picture. 

Oh that those lips had language ! Life has passed 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last.. 
Those lips are thme-^thy own sweet smiles I see, 
The same that oft in childhood solaced me ; 
Voice only fails, else, how distinct they say : 
* Grieve not. my child ; chase all thy fears away V 
Hie meek inteUigence of those dear eyes — 
Blest be the art tliat can immoi-talise, 
The art that baffles time's tyrannic claim 
To quench it— here shines on me still the same. 
Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, 

welcome guest, though unexpected here I 
Who bidd'st me honour, with an artless song 
Affectionate, a mother lost so long. 

1 will obey, not willingly alone, 

But gladly, as the precept were her own : 

And while that face renews my filial grief, 

Fancy shall weave a chwnn for my renef ; 

Shftll fteep me in Elysian reverie, 

A momentary dream, that thou art she^ 
My mother I when I learned that thou wast dead, 

Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed 7 

Hovered thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son, 

Wretch even then, life's journey just oegun ? 

Perhaps thou gavest me, though uusoen, a kiss ; 

Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss— 

Ah, that maternal smile ! it aifSwers— yes. 

I heard the bell tolled on thy burial-day, 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away. 

And turning from my nurs. ry window, drew 

A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 

But was it such 7 It was. Where thou art gone. 

Adieus and farewells are a sound mikuown. 

■May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 

The parting sound shall pass my lips no mprel ■ 

Thy maidens gi-ieved themselves at my conceni, 

■Oft gave inepromi»o. of a quick return ; 

WhHt ardeDtfv I wiehoA, I lont' beWevad, 
And, diakppouited still, was m\\ do.ceWtad; 
Bjr djeappoiutment every day IwguiAed, 
JJupe of to-morrow even from a clA\d. 
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Thas many a sad to-morrow came and went, 
Till| siJl my stock of iofantfiQrrow spent, 
I learned at last sabmiftRlon to my lot, 
Bat, though I less deplored. thee, ne'er forgot. 

Where once we dwelt our name is heardnQ morei 
Children not thine have trod my nursery floor; 
And where the gardener Robin, day by day, 
Drew me to school along the public way, . 
Delighted with my bauble coach, and wxapt 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet capt, 
Tis now become a history little known. 
That once we called Uie pastoral house ott own. 
Short-lived possession I out the record fair. 
That memory keeps of all thy kindness there, 
Still outlives many a storm, that has effaced 
A thousand other themes less dpeply traced. 
Thy nightly visits to my cbainber made. 
That thou mightst know me safe and warmly laid; 
Thy morning Dounties ere I left my h6me. 
The biscuit or confectionary plUm ; 
The frSgrant waters on my cheeks bestowed 
By thine own hand, till fresh thev shone and glowed: 
AJl this, and more jendearing still than all. 
Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall. 
Ne'er roughened by those cataracts and breaiks, 
That humour intei^sed too often makes ; ■ 
All this, stin legible in memory's page, 
And still to b0 so to my latedt age. 
Adds joy to doty, makes me n&d to pay 
Such Kondhrjs to thee as my httmbers may ; 
Perhaps a fr^T Kietnorlal, but sincere^ . 
Not scorned in, heaven, though little nbtfeedliere. 

Could Time, hid flight reversed, restore the hoxaSt 
When, i^i^^g; with tny vo8ture^B tissaed flow^^rs^' 
The vicHet, the pink, and jessamine, 
I pricked them into paper with a pin — 
And thoo wast happier than my^lf the while, 
Would softly speak, and stroke my head and 0milo— 
Could those few pleasant hours again appear, 
Might one wish bring them, wouB I wim them here t 
I would not trust my heart— 4he dear delight 
Seems so to be desired, perhaps I might. 
But no — what here we call our life is such, 
So little to be loved, and thou so much. 
That I should ill requite thee to constrain 
Thy- unbound spirit into bonds again. 

Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion's coast — 
. The storms aU weathered and the ocean crosse^-r 
Shoots into port ait some well-havened isle. 
Where spices breathe and brighter seasons smUe, 
There sits quiescent on the floods, that ^ew 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below, 
While airs impregnated with incense play 
Around her, mtimng light her streamers gay ; 
• So thou, with sails how swift ! hast reached the shore 
* Where tempests never beat nor billows roar ;'* 
And thy loved consort on the dangerous tide 
Of life, has long siuc<j anchored at \\\y ft\<\ft. 
Bat me, scarce noping to attain tY\at te^ 
Always trom port withheld, aVwajB ^eXxeaaea.— 

*<5?trtV, 
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Me howling blasts driye devious, tempest-tossed, 
Sails ript, seams opening wide, and compass lost; 
And day by day some current's thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course. 
But oh the thought, that thou art safe, and he I 
That thought is joy, arrive wliat may to me 
My boast & not that I deduce my birth 
!FYom loins ^ithroned, and rulers of the earth ; 
But higher far my proud pretentions rise— 
The son of parents passea into the skies. 
And now, farewell — Time unrevoked has run 
His wonted course, yet what ]ft;riBhed is doi^e. 
By contemplation's help, not sought in vain, 
I seem to have lived my childhood o'er again : 
To have renewed the joys that once were mine, 
Without the sin of violating thine ; ^ 

And, while the wings of fancy stiU are free. 
And I can view this mimic show of thee. 
Time has but half succeeded in his theft— 
Thyself removed, thy power to sooth me left 

VoUaire and the Lace-worker. — From TnUh.* 

Ton cottaser, who weaves at her own door, 
Pillow and bobbins all her little store; 
Content though mean, and cheerful If not gay, 
Shuffling her ihreads about the livelong day, j 
Just earns a scanty pittance, and at n&ht 
Lies down secure, ner heart and pockei light; 
She, for her hpmble sphere by nature fit, 
Has little understandmK, and no wit ; 
Beceives no praise ; but though her lot be such— 
Toilsome and indigent--she renders much ; 
Just knows, and Imows no more, her Bible trae-^ 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew ; 
And in that charter reads, with sparkling eyeii, 
~Bjk title to a treasure in the skies. 
O happy peasant I O unhappy bard I 
: llis the mere tinsd, hen the rich reward ; 
Be praised, perhaps, for ages yet to come^ 
She never heard of half a mile from home; 
He lost in errors his vain heart prefers. 
She safe in the simplicity of hers. 

To Mary {Mrs, Unwin). — AvMimUf 1793. 

The twentieth year is well-nigh past For though thou gladly wouldst fulfil 

Since first our sky was overcast ; The same kind omce for me still, 

Ah, would that this might be the lastjl Thy sight now seconds not thy will. 

My Mary I My Mary ! 

Thy spirits have a fainter flow, But well thou play'dst the housewife's 
I see thee daily weaker grow ; part, 

'Twas my distress that brought thee And all thy threads, with magic art, 

low. My Mary ! Have wound themselves about this 



Tbjrneedles, once a shining store, 



heart. My Mary I 



■^or nijr sake reatlesB heretofore. Thy md\&tixic\. ex^Te»&\cya& %>ftevsv 
-^ow rast disoBedf aud BMne no " ^* 



more. Like \aiig;Qa;ge wtXftteQk. Vn «. ^x^wsv, 

JSfyMaryl Yet me ttiey c\ia.tm, Nq\«\.ft'ec XJoa 
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Thy silver locks, once aabnrn bright, ^ Upheld by two ; yet still then lov'st, 
Are still more lovely in mv sieht My Mary I 

Than golden beanos of orient iisht, 

My Mary 1 And still to love, thoagh pressed with 

In wintry age to feel no chill, [ill, 

For, conld I view nor them nor thee. With me is to be lovely still. 

What sight worth seeing conld I see ? My Mary I 

The son would rise in vain for me. 

My Mary I Bat ah I by constant heed I know. 

How oft the sadness that I shew. 
Partakers of thy sad decline. Transforms thy smiles to looks of woe. 

Thy hands their little force resign j My Maiy I 

Yet gently pressed, press gently mme. 

My Mary I And should my future lot be cast 

With much resemblance of the past. 
Such feebleness of limbs thou i^ov'st, * Thy worn-out heart will break at last, 
That now at every step thou mov'st My Mary t 

Winter Evening in the Gauntry, — From *Tke Toik.* 

Hark! 'tis the twanging horn o'er yonder bridge, 

That with its wearisome but neeoful length 

Bestrides the wintry flood, in which the moon 

Sees her unwrinkled face reflected bright; 

He comes, the herald of a noisy worl^ 

With spattered boots, strapped waist, and frozen locks; 

News from all nations lumSering at his back. 

True to his charge, the close-padded load behind, 

Tet carqless what he brings, his one concern 

Is to conduct it to the destined inn. 

And, having dropped the expected bag, pass on. 

He whistles as he goes, light-hearted wretch I 

Cold and yet cheerful : messenj^er of grief 

Perhaps to thousands, and of ]oy to some ; 

To him indifferent whether grief or joy. 

Houses in ashes, and the fall of stocks. 

Births, deaths, and marriages, epistle wet 

With tears, that trickled down ttie writer's cheeks 

Fast as the periods from his fluent quill. 

Or charged with amorous sighs of absent swains. 

Or nymphs responsive, equiQly affect 

His horse and him, unconscious of them alL 

But oh the important budget ! ushered in 

With such heart-shaking music, who can say . 

What are its tidings ? have our troops awaked 7 

Or do they still, as if with opium drugged. 

Snore to the mnnnnrs of the Atlantic wave? 

Is India free ? and does she wear her plumed 

And jewelled turban with a smile of peace. 

Or do we grind her still ? The grand deba^te, 

The popular harangue, the tart reply, 

The logic, and the wifldom. and the wit. 

And the loud lau^h — I long to know them all ; 

I bum to set the imprisoum wranglers free. 

And give them voice and utterance once again. 
Now 8tir the fire, and dose the shutters fast, 

Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 

And while the bubbling aiid\o\id-\aas&\it^\£ni 

Throws up a steamy colTHnn, &Ti(\.l\i<& cviv*S 

That cheer but not inebriate, "waVt ow «am^ 

So Jet us welcome peaceful evemiig m. 

Not such his evening who, w\t\i ftYkVnXix^ tw» 
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iSwefttB In the crowded theatre, and squeezed 
And bored with elbow-points through both his sides, 
Ont-scoldB the ranting actor on the stage : 
Kor hifi who patient stands till his feet throb. 
And his head thnmps^ to feed upon the breath 
Of patriots burstkigwitti heroic rage. 
Or placemen all tranqoility and smiles. 
This folio of four pages, happy work ! 
Which not even critics criticise ; that holds 
Inqtdsitiye attention, \thile I read, 
Fast bound in chains of diience, which the fair, 
Though eloquent themselves, yet fear to break ; 
What is it but a map of busy Me, 
, It» nnctuatioxis, and its rast concerns ? 

Here runs the monntc^ons and craggy ridge 

That tempts ambition. On the summit see 

The seals of office glitter in his eyes ; 

He climbs, he pante, he grasps them I At his heels, 

Olciee at his heels, a-dema^gue ascends, 

And with a dexterous jerk soon twists him down. 

And wins them but to lose them in his turn. 

Here rills of oily eloquence, in soft 

Meanders, lubricate me course they take ; 

The modest speaker is ashamed and grieved 

To engross a moment's notice, aud yet begs, 

^^ega a propitious ear f br his poor thoughts. 

However trivial all ttiat he conceives. 

Sweet baslifulness I it claims at least this praise. 

The dearth of information and good sense 

That it foretells us, always comes to pass. 

Cataracts of declamation thunder here ; 

There forests of no meaning spread the page, 

In which all comprehension wauders lost ; 

Whilst fields of pleasantry amuse us there, 

With merry descants on a nation's woes. 

The rest appears a wiklcmess of strange 

But s&Y confusion ; roses for the cheeks, 

Andlmes for the brows of faded age, 

Teeth for the toothless, ringlets for the bald, 

Heaven, earth, and ocean plundered of their 8weets> 

Nectareous essences, Olympian dcws^ 

Sermons, and city feasts, and f avounte airs, 

ethereal journeys, sulnnarine exploits. 

And Katterfelto,* with his hair on end 

At his dwn wonders, wondering for Ins bread. 

'Tis pleasant through the loopholes of retreat 
To peep at such a world ; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd ; 
To hear the roar she sends through ail her gates 
At a safe distance, where the dying sound 
Falls a soft murmur on the uninjured ear. 
Thus sitting, and surveying thus at case 
The globe and its concerns, I seem ndvancod 
To some secure and more than mortal height, 
That liberates and exempts me from them all. . . , 

Oh Winter I ruler of the inverted year, 
Thy scattered hair with sleet like ashes filled. 
Thy^ breath congealed upon thy lips, thy cheeks 
Fnnged -with a beard made white wth oU\er snows 
Th an those of age ; thy forehead vyTwpt Vn <;\o\3A9., 

• A notod conjuror oC t\ie da.y . 
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A leafless brjinch thy sceptre, and thy throne 
A sliding car liidebted to no wheels, 
But nrg^ by storms along it-s slippery way ; 
I love thee, all unlovely as thou seem'st, 
Apd dreaded as thou art ! Tho^ hold'st the sun 
A prisoner in the yet undawning east. 
Shortening his journey between moth and noon, 
And huiT^ng hira, impatient of his stay, 
I)ow^ to the rosy west ; but kindly still 
Compensating his lota with added hours 
Of social converse and instrnctiTe ease, 
And gathering, at short notice, in one group 
The ramify dispersed, and fixing thought 
!Not less dispersed bj davMght «nd its cares. 
I crown ihee king dt intimate deUghts, 
Fireside enjoyments, home-bom happiness, 
And all the comforts that the lowly roof 
^ Of undisturbed retirement, and the hours 
Of tong uninterrupted evening, .know. . . > 

Come, Evening, onqe i^ain, season of 'peace ; 
Return, sweet Evening; and continue long 
Methinks I see thee in the streaky west, 
With matron-step, slow-moving while the night 
Treads on thy Bvre&pins train ; one hand em^oyed 
In lettitig fall the curtam of repose 
On bird and beast, the other charged for mim 
With sweet oblivion of the cares of day: 
Not sumptuously adorned, nor needin? aid, 
like home|y-!^tured Ni^ht, of chxstenng gems, 
A star or two just twinkhng on thy brow 
Suffices thee : save that the moon is thine 
No ]es8 thail ners : not worn indeed on high 
With ostentatious pageantiy, but set 
With modest grandeur in thy purple zone. 
Resplendent less, but of an ampler round. 
Come then, and thou shalt find thy votary calm. 
Or make me so. Composure is thy gift ; 
And whether I devote thy gentle hours 
To books, to music, or the poet*s toil ; 
To weaving nets for bird-alTurins fruit ; 
Or twining silken threads round ivory reels. 
When they command whom man was bom to pleaa^ 
I slight thee not, but make thee welcome stilL 

Law of Naiure, — Fi^om ihs same, ^ 

Tis bom with all : the love of Nature's vrorks 

Is an ingredient in the compound, man, 

Infused at the creation of the kind. ^ 

And, though the Almighty Maker has throughout 

Discriminated each from each, by strokes 

And touches of his hand, with so much art 

Diversified, that two were never found 

Twins at all points— yet this obtains in all. 

That all discern ^ beauty in his works. 

And all can taste them : minds that have been formed 

And tutored, with a relish more exact, 

But none without some relish, none unmoved. 

It is a flame that dies not even there. 

Where nothine feeds it : neither 'bu&\Tiee&, cxcnf^ 
Nor bablta of Jnxurions city life, 
Wlmtever else they smother of true vrorVJa. 
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In human bosoms, quench it or abate. 

The villas with which London stands begirt. 

Like a swarth Indian with his belt of beads, 

Prove it. A breath of unadulterate air. 

The glimpse of a green pastnre, how they cheer 

The citizen, and brace his languid &ame I 

Even in the stifling bosom of the town, 

A garden in which nothing thrives, has charms 

That soothe the rich possessor ; much consoled 

That here and there some sprig^ of mournful mint, 

Of nightshade or valerian, erace the wall 

He cultivates. These serve nim with a hint 

That Nature lives ; that sight-refreshing green 

Is still the livery she deUghts to wear, 

Though sickly samples (^ the exuberant whole. 

What are the casements lined with creeping hwbe, 

The prouder sashes fronted wiUx a ran^ 

Of orange, myrtle, or the fragrant we(^. 

The Frenchman's darling ?* Are they not all proofs 

That man, immured in cities, still retains 

His inborn inextinguishable thirst 

Of rural scenes, compensating his loss 

Bv supplemental shirts the b^ he may 7 

The most unfurnished with the means of life, 

And they that never pass their brick- wall bounds 

To range the fields, and treat Uieir lungs with air, 

Tet feel the burning instinct ; overhead 

Suspend their crazy boxes, planted thick, 

And watered duly. There tne pitcher stands 

A fragment, and the spoutless tea-pot there ; 

Sad 'mtnesses how close-pent man regrets 

The country, with what ardour he contrives 

A peep at nature, when he can no more. 

English Liberty, — From the scms. 

We love 
The king who loves the law, respects his bounds, 
And reigns content within tnem ; him we serve j . 
IVeely and with delight, who leaves us free : 
But recollecting still that he is man. 
We trust him not too far. King though he be, 
And king in England too, he may be weak. 
And vain enough to be ambitious still ; 
May exercise amiss his proper powers. 
Or covet more than freemen choose to grant: 
Beyond that mark is treason. He is ours 
To administer, to guard, to adorn the state. 
But not to warp or change it. We are his 
To serve him nobly in the common cause. 
True to the death, but not to be his slaves. 
Mark now the difference, ye that boast your lote 
Of kings, between your loyalty and ours. 
We love the man, the paltry pageant you ; 
We the chief patron of the commonwealth, 
Toa the regardless author of its woes ; 
We, for the sake of liberty, a king. 
Ton chains and bondage for a tyrant's sake ; 
Oar lore is principle, and has its root 
In reason, £b jndlcions, manly ^ free; 

* Mignonette. 
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Yoars, a blind instiiict, crouches to the rod, 

And licks the foot that treads it in the dost. 

Were kingship as true treasure as it seems, 

Bterlihg, and worthy of a wise man's wish, 

I would not be a king to be beloved 

Causeless, and daubed with undiscemiug praise, 

Where love is mere attachment to the throne,. 

Not to the man who fills it as he ought. . . . 
Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 

Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume ; 

And we are weeds without it. All constraint, 

Except what wisdom la^s on evil men. 

Is evil ; hurts the faculties, impedes 

Their progress in the road of science, blinds 

The e^signt of discovery, and begets 

In thoffe that stdOFer it a sordid mind, 

Bestiif 1, ' a meagre intellect, unfit 

To be the'tenant of man*s noble form. 

Thee therefore still, blameworthy as thoa art. 

With all thy loss oi empire, and though squeetBed 

By publit; exigence, tiU Unnnal food 

Fails for the craving hunger of the state, 

Thee I account still happy, and the chief 

Among the nations, seeing thou art free. 

My native nook of earth I thy clime is rode, 

Replete with vapOnrs, and disposes much 

All hearts to sadu'ess, and none more than min« ^ 

Thine unadultei:ate manners axe less Bott 

And plausible than social life reqtdres. 

And thou hast need of discipline and art 

To give thee what politer France receives 

From nature's bounty— that humane address 

And sweetness, without which no pleasure is 

In converse, either starved by cold reserve. 

Or, fll^ihed with fierce dispute, a senseless brawL 

Yet betiig free, I love thee : for the sake 

Of that one feature can be well content. 

Disgraced as thou hast been, poor as thou art, 

To seek no sublunary rest beside. 

But once enslaved, farewell I I could endure 

Chains nowhere patiently : and chains at home, 

Where I am free by birthng^t, not at all. 

Then what were left of roughness in the grain 

Of British natures, wanting its excuse 

Tbiit it belongs to freemen, would disgust 

And shock me. I should then with double pain 

Feel all the rigour of thy fickle clime ; 

And, if I must bewail the blessing lost. 

For which our Hampdens and our Sidneys bled, 

I would at least bewail it under skies 

Milder, among a people less austere ; 

In scenes which, naving never known me free, 

Would not reproach me with the loss I felt. 

Do I forebode impossible events. 

And tremble at vain dreams ? Heaven grant I may I > 

But the age of virtuous politics is past. 

And we are deep in that of cold pretence. 

Patriots are grown too shrewd to Vve ftmcete. 

And we too wise to trust them. He tYiaX. ta^^e^ 

Deep in hia soft credulity the stamp 
J^arened by Joud declaimers on the pai\. 
QiJjoerty, themaeivee the »\^\q% Qt VaBU 
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Jncnro derision for his easy faith, 
And lack of knowledge, and with cause enough: 
For when was public virtue to be found 
Where private was not ? Can he love the whole 
Who loves no part ? — ^he he a nation's friend, 
Who is in truth the friend of no man there? 
Can he be strenuous in his country's cause 
Who slights the charities, for whose dear sake 
That country, if at all, must be beloved? 

Frmn 'Twrdiey Oak:* 

Relic of ages I— could a mind, imbued 

With truth from heaven, created thing adore, 

I might with reverence kneel and worship thee. • • « 

Thou wast a bauUe once ; a cup andbaU, 

Which babes might play with ; and ^ thlevi^ ji^« 

Seeking her food, wiUi ease might tuive porioinea 

The auburn nut that held thee, swallowing dowxi 

The yet dose-folded latitude of boughs, 

And all thy embryo vastness, at a gmp. 

But fate thy growth decreed ; autumnal rains, 

Beneath thy parent tree, mellowed the soil 

Designed thy cradle ; and a skipping deer. 

With pointed hoof dibbling the glel^ prepared 

The soft receptacle in whica, secure, 

Thy rudiments should sleep the wifiter through. . • 

Who lived when thou wast such 7 Oh, couldst thou speak. 
As in Dodona once thy kindred trees 
Oracular, I would not curious ask 
The future, best unkikown, but at thy month 
Inquisitive, the less ambiguous past. 
Bv thee I might correct, erroneous oft. 
The clock of history, facts and events I 
Timing more punctual, unrecorded facts. 
Becovering, and misstated setting right — 
Desperate attempt, till trees shall speak again! - • • 

what exhibitions various hath the yioxkL 
Witnessed of mutability in all 
That we account most durable b^ow I 
Change is the dijet on which all subdst. 
Created changeable, and chan^ at last 
Destroys them. Skies uncertain, now the heat 
Transmitting cloudless, and the solar beam 
Now quenchmg in a boundless sea of clouds — 
Calm and alternate storm, moisture and drought, 
Invieorate by turns the springs of life 
In aH that live, plant, animal, and man. 
And in conclusion mar them. Nature's threads. 
Fine passing thought, even in her coarsest works^ 
Delight in agitation, yet sustain 
The force that agitates, not unimpaired; 
But worn by frequent impulse, to the cause 
Of their best tone their dissolution owe. 

Thought cannot spend itself, comparing stQl 
The great and little of thy lot, thy growth ' 

From almost nullity into a state 
Of matchless grandeur, and declension thence. 
Slow, into such magnificent decay. 
Time was, when, settling on thy leaf, a fly 

I ' — 

*A tree in Tardley Chace, near Olney. said to have been planted by Judith, daughter 
or WjjJJam the CoagaerQr, aad wife of Earl Waltheof, 
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Could shake thee to the i*oot— and time has been 

When tempest could not. At thy firmest age 

Thou hadst within thy bole solid contents^ 

That might have ribbed the sides and {Hanked the deck 

Of some flajgged admiral ; and tortnoos arms, 

The shipwngot's darling treasure, didst present 

To the four-quartered winds, robust and oold. 

Warped into tough kuee-timber, many a load I 

But the axe sp^^ tboe. In those tliriftier days 

Oaks fell not, hewn by thousands, to supply 

The bottomless demands of contest waged 

For senatorial hbnotrs^ Thus to time 

The task was left to whittle thee away 

With his sly scythe, w^ofee ever-hibblmg edge. 

Noiseless, an atom, and an atom more. 

Disjoining from the rest, has, unobserved. 

Amoved a labour, which had, far and wide, 

Br'mAn performed, made all the forest ring. 

JSmboweUed now, and of thy ancient self 
Possessing nought but the scooped rihd—that seems 
An huge tnroat callmg to the clouds for drink, 
Which it would give in rivulets to thy root>— 
Thou temptest none, but rather much forbiddest 
The fe]Ier% toil, which t^ou couldst ill requite. 
Tet is thy root i^ncere, sound ap[ the cock, 
A quarry of stoui spurs and knotted fanga^, . ... ■. 
Wtiiqh crooked into a thousand whimsies, clasp 
The 'stubborn soli, and bold thee still erect. 

So stands a kingdom, whose foundation yet 
Fails iiot. In vtttue .'ind in wisdom laid. 
Though iill the superstructure, by thfe todth 
Pulverized of Venality, a shell 
Stands now, and semblance only of itself I 

The Di/wrtmg Htstory of John Qilpin. — Slwmng how he went f(»rtheT 
than he tntended^ und came safe home again. 



John Gilpin was a citizen v 
Of credit and r^own, 

A train-b^nd captain ^ke was he 
Of famous London town. 



-I rl 



* I am a linen-draper bold, 
As all the world doth know; ■ 

And my good friend the calender 
Will lend his horse to go.' 



John Gilpin's sppuae s^id to her dear t * Quoth Mrs. Gilpin : *• That's well said ; 

* Though wedded we have been ; And for that wine is dear, 

These twice ten tedious yeiffSi yet we We will b^ f umnhed with our own, 

No holiday have seen. Which is both bright and clear.* 



'To-morrow is our weddnig-dayi 

And we will then repair 
Unto the Bell at Edmonton 

All in a cliaise and pair. .. 

* My sister, and my sister's child, ■ 
Myself imd.clUlaj'en three, 

Will fill the chaise ; {|o yon must ride 
On horseback after we«' 

He soon replied : ' I do admire 

Of womankind but one. 
And you are she, my dearest dear ; 

Therefore it shaU be done* 



John Gilpin kissed his loving wife; 

O'erjoyed was he to find 
That, though on jrfeasnre she' was bent 

She had a frugal mind. 

The m(tming came, the chaise was 

broughtv • 
But yet'wos not allowed 
To drive up -to the door, lest all 
Should say that she was proud. 

So three doors oft the chaise was stayed, 

Whore they did all gotln; 
Six precYOWft &q\]\%^ «cv\^ «5iv »%^ 
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Smack went the whip, ronnd w«it the 
wheels, 

Were never folk bo glad ; 
The stones did rattlp imdemeath, 

As if Cheapside were mad. 

John Gilpin at his horse's side 
Seized fast the flowing mane ; 

And up he got, in haste to ride, 
But soon came down again ; 

For saddle-tree scarce reached had he. 

His journey to begin, 
When, turning round his head, he saw 

Three customers come in. 

So down he came ; for loss of time. 
Although it grieved him sore. 

Yet loss of pencfii^uU. well ho ^aew, 
Would trouble mm much more. 

*Twas long before the cuetomers 

Were smted to their mind, 
When Betty screaming camed6^'^tai]% : 

* The wine is left behind r 

* Good lack V auoth he—' yet bring it me, 

My leathern belt likewise, 
In which I bear my trusty sword 

When I do exercise.' 

Now Mrs. Gilpin — careful soul I— 

Had two stone bottles found, 
Totiqld the liquor that she loved, 

And keep it safe and sound. 

Each bottle had a curling ear, 
Though which the belt he drew, 

And hung a bottle on each side, 
To make his balance true. 

Then ovdr all, that he might be 

Equipped from top to roe. 
His long rod clo^ well brushed and neat, 

He manfully did throw. 

Now see him momited once again 

Upon his nimble steed. 
Full slowly pacing o'er the stones 

With caution and good heed. 

But finding soon a smoother road 

Beneath his well-shod feet. 
The snorting beast began to trot, 

Which gaUed him in his seat. 

80, ' Fair and softly,' John he cried. 

But John he cried in vain ; 
That trot became a gallop soon, 
la spite oi curb and rem. 



Bo stooping down, as needs he must 

Who cannot sit upright. 
He grafiiped the mane with both his hands. 

And eke with ^ his might. 

His horse, which nevef iu that sort 

Had handled been before. 
What thing upon his back had got 

Did wonder more and more. 

Away went Qilpin, neck -or nought; 

Away went nat and wig ; 
He little dreamt when he set out, 

Oi running such a rig. 

The wind did Uow, the cloak did fly. 

Like streamer long and gav. 
Till, loop and button Calling both. 

At last it flew away. 

■•»■ 

Then might all people well discern 

The bottles he had slung | 
A bottle 3winging at each eide, 

As hath been said or sung. 

The dogs did bark, th^.'ohildren scream- 
ed. 

Up flew the windows all ; 
And every soul cried out : * Well done I* 

As load as he could bttwl. 

Away went Gilpin — ^who but he 7 
His fame soon spread around ; 

He carries weight 1 he rides a laoel 
'TiSvCor a thousand poimd I 

And still, as fast as he drew near, 

'Twas wonderful to view 
How in a trice the tampike-men 

Their gates wide open threw. 

And now, as he went bowing down 

His reeking head full low. 
The bottles twain behind his back 

Were shattered at a blow. ' 

Down ran the wine into 13ie road. 

Most piteous to be seen. 
Which made his horse's flanks to smoke 

As they had basted been. 

But still he seemed to carry weight, 

With leathern girdle braced ; 
For an might s^ the bottle necks 

Still dangling at his waist. 

Thus all through meny IsHngtou 

These gambols he did play. 
Until he came unto the Wash 

Of Edmonton so ga^r. 
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Aii4 there he threw the wash about 

On both sides of the way. 
Jus' like unto a trundling mop, 

Or a wild goose at play. 

At Edmonton, his loving wife 

From the balcony spi^ 
Hot tender husband, wondering mnch 

To see haw ho did ride. 

'Stop, stop, John OUpi¥k!*-Here's the 
house I' 

They all at once did cry ; 
* The dinner waits, and we are tired I' 

Said Gilpin: 'So am IT 

But yet his horse was not a whit 

Inclined to tarry there ; 
For why? — ^his owner had a house 

Full ten mile&off, at Ware. 

So like an arrow swift he flew, 

Shot by an archer strong ; 
So did be fly— which brings me to 

The middle of my song. 

Away went Gil|>in out of breath, 

And sore against his will, 
Till at his friend the calender's 

His horse at last stood stilL 

The calender, amazed to see 

His neighbour in such trim. 
Laid down his i^pe, flew to the gate« 

And thus accosted him : 

What nfews? what news ? your tidings' 
Tell tote yon must and shal^-- [tefi ; 

Sar why bareheaded yoo are come, 
Or way you come at all 7' 

Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit, 

And loved a timely joke ; 
And thus unto the calender 

In merry guise he spoke : 

'I came because yonr horse would come 

And, if I well forebode. 
My hat and wig will soon be here— r 

They arc upon the road.' 

Tlie calender, right glad to And 

His friend in merry pin,* 
Returned him not a single word, 

Bat to the house went in ; 



Whence straight he came with hat -^nd 
wig ; 

A wig that flowed behind, 
A hat not much the worse for wear, 

Each comely in its kind. 

He held them up, and in his turn 

Thus shewed his ready wit : 
' My head is twice as big as yours, 

They therefore needs must flt. 

* But let me scrape the dirt away 
That hangs upon your face ;. 

And stop and eat, for well you may 
Be in a hungry case.' 

Said John { 'Itismy wedding-day* 
And all the world would stare. 

If wife should dine at Edmonton, 
And I should dine at Ware.' 

Bo turning to his horse, he said : 

* I am in haste to dine ; 
'Twas for your pleasui'e you came here. * 

You shall go back for mine.' 

Ah, luckless speech, and bootless boast t 

For which he paid full dear ; 
For, while he spake, a braying ass 

Did sing most loud and clear ; 

Whereat his horse did snort, as he 

Had heard a lion roar. 
And galloped off with all his might, 
- r> As ne had done before. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 

Went Gilpin's hat and wig: 
Hs lost them sooner than at first ; 

For why ?— they were too big. 

Now Mrs. Gilpin, When she saw 

Her husband posting down 
Into the country far away. 

She ptilled out half-a-crown ; 

And thus unto the youth she said. 

That drove them to the Bell : 
*Thi8 shall be yours, when you bring 
. My husband safe and well.' [back 

The vouth did ride, and soon did meet 

John coming back amain I 
Whpm in a trice he tried to stop, 

By catching at his rein ; 



• We roav add to the poet's text an explanation of the old phrase * a merry pin ' a« 
given in Fuller's Church Bis/nri/ : • At a arrand synod of the.cler(?r and laity. 3 Henry 
I. (1102 AD), priests were prohibited from drinking at pins. This was a Dutch trick, but 
used in England, of artificial drunkenness, oat of a cnp marked with- certain pinn. 8.avL 
he accounted the best man who enuld nick the pin. driaklw^ «^'«fiuu\a\\.. 'VH\i«v«iAS»\»^'i^ 
above or beiloath it was a forfeiture. Henco probabYv tJaA^ww^^^^J^'^Nj^"^*''™^'*^""^'^*^^" 
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Bat, not performing what he meant, And all and each that passed that way 

And ^adly woulcihave done. Did join in the pursuit. 

The frighted steed he frighted more, 

And made him faster run. And now tho turnpike ^tes again 

Flew open in short space ; 
Away went Gilpin, and away The tollnum thinking as before. 

Went pOst-boy at his heels. That Gilpin rode a race. 

The post-boy's horse right glad to miss . 

The lumbering of the wheels. And so he did, and won it too, 

For he got first to town ; 
Six gentlemen upon the road Kor fitop^d'fill where he had got up 

Thus seeing Oilpin fly, He did again get down. 

With post-boy scampering in the rear. 

They raised the hue and cry : Now let us sine, long the king, 

And Gilpin, long live he ; 
* Stop thief I stop thief I a highwayman I * And when he next doth ride abroad, 

Nol One of them was mute ; May J be there to see I 

WILLIAM HAYLEY. 

William Hayley (1745-1820), the biographer of Cowper, wrote 
various poetical works which enjoyed great popularity in their day. 
His principal wdrk is 'The Triumphs of Temper,' a poem in six can- 
tos (1781). He wrote also an ' Essay on History/ aodressed to Gib- 
bon (1780), an * Essay on Epic Poetry ' (1782), an * Essay on Old 
Maids' (1?B5), 'Essays on Sculpture,' addressed to Flaxman (1800), 
' The Triumph of Music ' (1804), «fec. He wrote also various drama- 
tic pieces and a • Life of Milton ' (1796). A gentleman by education 
ana fortune, and fond of literary communication, Hayley enjoyed 
the acquaintance of most of the eminent men of his times. His 
over-strained sensibility and roim^ntic tastes exposed him to ridicule, 
yet he was an amiable and accomplished man. It was through his 
personal application to Pitt th^t Cowper received his pension. He 
had — ^what appears to have been tO: him a sort of melai:^choly pride 
and satisfaction — ^the task of writing epitaphs for most^of his friends, 
including Mrs. TJnwin andX^Awper. His life of Cowper a;ppeared 
in 1803, and three years afterwards it was enlarged by a supplement. 
Hayley prepared memoirs of his own life, which he disposed of to 
a publisher on condition of his receiving an annuity for the remainder 
of his life. This annuity he enjoyed for twelve years. The me- 
moirs appeared in two fine quarto volumes, but they failed to at- 
tract attention. Hayley had .outlived his popularity, and his smooth 
but often unmeaning lines had vanished like chatf before the vigo- 
rous and natural outpourings of the modern muse. As a specimen 
of this once much-praised poet, we subjoin from his 'Essay on Epic 
Poetiy ' some lines on the death of his mother, which had the,. merit 
of delighting Gibbon, and with which Souttey has remarked Cow- 
per would sympathise deeply: 

Tribute to a MotJier, an her Death. 

Tot me who feel, whene'er I touch thie J^yre, 
Mv talents sink below my proud.desire ; 
Woo often doubt, and sometimes credit give. 
When friends assure mc that my "wewa wS\\i^^\ 
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Whom health, too tender for the bustling throng, 
Led into pensive shade and soothing song • 
Whatever fortune my unpolished rhymes 
May meet in present* or in future times, 
Let the blest art my grateful thought* employ, 
Which soothes my sorrow and augments toy ]oy ; 
Whence lonely peace and social ph-asure springs, 
And friendship dearer than the smile of kings. 
While kei^uer poets, querulously proud, ' .. 
Lament the ill of poesy aloud, 
And magnify with irritation's zeal, 
Those common evils vye too strongly feel, 
The envious comment and the subtle style 
Of specious slander, stabbing with a smile ; 
FrauKly I wish to make hor blessings known, 
And think those blessing for her UTs atone ; 
Nor would my honest pride that praise for^o. 
Which makes Malignity yet more my foe. 

If heartfelt pain e'er led me to accuse 
The dangerous gift of the alluring Muse, 
'Twas in the moment when my verse impressed 
Some anxious feelings on a mother's breast. 
O thou fond spirit, who with pi ide has emlled. 
And frowned with fear on thy poetic child. 
Pleased, yet alarmed, when in his boyish time 
He sighed in numbers or he laughed in rtiyBae ; 
While thy kind cautious warned him to beware 
Of Penury, the bard's perpetual snare; 
Marking the early temper of his soul,. 
' Careless of wealth, nor fit for base control I 

Thou tender saint, to whom he owes much more 
Thau ever child to parent owed before j 
In life'« first season, when the fever's flame 
/ Shrunk to def ormit;^ his shrivelled frame. 

And turned each fairer image in his brain 
To blank confusion and her crazy train, 
*Twa8 thine, Mnth constant love, through lingering yearSi 
To bathe thy idiot orphan in thy tears ; 
Day after day, and night succeeding night. 
To turn incQSsant to the hideous sight. 
And frequent watch, if haplv at thy view 
> Departed reason might not dawn ane^y ; 

Though medicinal art, with pitying care, 
Conla lend ho aid to save thee from cfcspair,- 
Thy fond maternal heart adhered to hope and prayer • 
Nor prayed in vain ; thy child from powers abovo . 
Received the sense to feel and bless thy love. 
O might he thence rec(»ive the happy skill, 
And force proportioned to his ai'deut will. 
With truth's unfading radiance to emblaze 
Thy virtues, worthy of immortal praise I 

Nature, who decked thy form with beauty's flowers. 
Exhausted on thy soul her finer powers ; 
Taught it with all her energy to feel 
Love's melting softness, f neudship's fervid zeal, 
The generous purpose and the active thought, 
■ With charity's diffusive spirit fraught. 
There all the best of mental gifts she placed, 
Vigour of judgment, purity of tast£, ; 

Superior parts without their spleenful leaven, • 

' 'i Kindness to earth, and coufideiiC«i\sxVv<&v<^£at 
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While my fond thoughts o'er all thy merits roll, 
Thy praise thus j^ushes from my filial soul ; 
Nor will the ])ublic with harsh rigour blame 
This my just homage to thy honoured name ; 
To please that public, if to please be mine, 
Thy virtues trained me — let the praise be thine. 

Inscription on the Tomb of Cowper. 

Ye who with warmth the public triumph feel 

Of talents dignified by sacred zealj 

Here, to devotion's bard devoutly just. 

Pay your tond tribute due to Cowper's dust I 

England, exulting in his spotless fame, 

Ranks with her dearest sons his favourite same. 

Sense, fancy, wit, sufllce not all to raise 

80 clear a title to affection's praise : 

His highest honours to the heart belong ; 

His virtues formed the magic of his song.* 

On the Tomb of Mrs. JJnwin, 

Trusting in God with all her heart and mind, 

This woman proved magnanimously kind ; 

Sodnred affliction's desolating hail, 

And watched a poet through misfortune's vale. 

Her spotless dust angelic guards defend ! 

It Is the dust of Unwin, Cowper's friend. 

That single title in itself is fame, 

For all who read his verse revere her name. 

DR. ERASMUS DARWIN. 

Dr. Erasmus Darwin (1731-1802), an ingenious philosophical, 
though fanciful poet, was born at Elston, near Newark. Having 
passed with credit through a course of education at St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, he applied himself to the study of physic, and took 
his degree of bachelor in medicine at Edinburgh in 1755. He then 
commenced practice in Nottingham, but meeting with little encou- 
ragement, he removed to Lichfield, where he long continued a success- 
ful and distinguished physician. In 1757 Dr. Darwin married an ac- 
complished lady of Lichfield, Miss Mary Howard, by whom he had 
five children, two of whom died in infancy. The lady herself died 
in 1770; and after her decease, Darwin seems to have commenced his 
botanical and literary pursuits. He was at first afraid that the repu- 
tation of a poet would injure him in his profession, but being firmly 
established in the latter capacity, he at length ventured on publica- 
tion. At this time he lived in a picturesque villa in the neighbour- 
hood of Lichfield, furnished with a grQ/^to and fountain, and here he 
began the formation of a botanic garden. The spot he has described 
as * adapted to love-scenes, and as being thence a proper residence 
for the modem goddess of botany. ' In 1781 appeared the first part 
of Darwin's * Botanic Garden,' a poem in glittering and polished 
heroic verse, designed to describe, adorn, and «iX\fe^OT\§>^^^^^J«vTkS!e.a.n 
srstem of botany. The Rosicruciau docUm^ ol ^ci\a&-&, «^^^, 
''ympiis, and salamanders, was adopted \)y t\i^ ^^^•» ^ * ^w^^x^^ ^ 
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proper machinery for a botanic poem, as it is probable they were ori- 
ginally the names of hieroglyphic figures representing the elements.' 
The novelty and ingenuity of Parwin's attempt attracted much atten- 
tion, and rendered him highly popular. In the same year the poet 
was called to atten.d an aged, gentleman. Colonel Sachevell Pole of 
Radbourne Hall, near Derby. An intimacy was thus formed with 
Mrs. Pole; and the colonel dying, the poetical physician in a few 
months afterwards, iii 1781, married the fair widow, who possessed 
a jointure of £000 per annum. Darwin was now released from all 
prudential fears and restraints as to the cultivation of his poetical 
talents, and he went on adding to his floral galleiyv. In 1789 appear- 
ed the second part of his poem, containing the * Loves of the Plants.' 
Ovid having, he said, transmuted men, women, and even gods and 
goddesses, into trees and flowers, he had undertaken, by similar art, 
to restore some of them to their original animality, after having re- 
mained prisoners so long in their respective vegetable mansions. 

Extract from 'Loves of the PlarUa.* 

FrQo> giaut oa^s, that wave their branches dark. 
To tb« dwarf moss that clings upon their bark. 
What beaux and beauties crowd the gaudy grovas. 
And woo and win their vegetable loves.* 
How snowdrops cold, and blue-eyed harebells, blend 
Their tender tears, as o'er the streams they bdid ; 
The love-sick viplet, and the primrose paiie. 
Bow their sweet heads, and whisper to the gale ; 
With secret sighs the vii^n lily droops, 
And jealous cowslips haiig their tawny caps. 
: How the yomig rose, in beauty's damask prid% 
Dnnks t|ie warm blushes of his bashful bride; 
With honeyed lips enamoured woodbines meet, 
Clasp with fond arms, and mix their kisses sweet I 
Stay thy soft murmuring waters, gentle rill ; 
Hush,. whispering winds; ye rustling leaves, be still; 
Best, silver butterflies, your quivering wings ; 
Alight^ ye beetles, from your airy rings ; 
Ye painted moths, your gold-eyed plumage furU 
Blow your wide horus, your spiral trunks ancnrl ; 
Glitter, ye glow-worms, on your mossy beds ; 
Descend, ye spiders, on your lengthened threads ; 
Slide here, ye horned snails, with varnished shells ; 
Ye bee-nymphs, listen in your waicen cells I 

This is certainly melodious verse, and ingenious subtle fancy. A few 
passages have moral sentiment and human interest united to the same 
powers of vivid painting and expression : 

Roll on, ye stars, exult in youthful prime, 
Mark with bright curves the printless st^s of time : 
Near and more near your beamy cars approach. 
And lessening orbs on lessening orbs encroach ; 
Flowers of the sky 1 vo too to age must yield, 

"Wrnil ns vnnr sillrpti sistprM r\{" t\\t» <\p\f\ \ 



Frail as your silken sisters of l\\e tVe\^\ 



^ ^ • LmofPUH. tho celebrated Swedish naturaWst, Yvaa ^etiiOu%\xiiXft^V\i«.\^^^^^J^\^^ 
Ula rHmUieti of mules or females, or both , and out^Ueu m'd,xtva.^«i \va^ <v>\M8S.Xvvs.v^ ^•^^ 
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Star after rtar from heaven's high arch shall rush. 
Sons sink ou suus, and Bystems, systems crush. 
Headlong, extinct, to one dark centre fall, 
And death, and night, and chaos mingle all I 
Till o*er the wreck, emerging from the storm, 
Immortal nature lifts her changeful form, 
Mounts from her funeral pyre on wings of flame, 
And soars and shines, another and the same I 

In another part of the poem, after describing the cassia plant, ' cinc- 
tured with gold,' and bomo on by the current to the coasts of Nor- 
way, with all its * infant loves,' or seeds, the poet, in his usual strain 
of forced similitude, digresses in the following happy and vigorous 
lines,: to 'Moses concealed on the Nile,' and the slavery of Uie 

So the sad mother at the noon of tiight, 
,i ; From bloody Memphis stole her silent flight ; 

Wrapped her dear babe beneath her folded vest, 
•' ' And clasped the treasure to her throbbing breast; 
With soothing whispers hushed its feeble cry. 
Pressed the soft kiss, and breathed the secret sigh. 
With dauntless step she seeks the winding shore. 
Hears unappalled the glimmering torrents roar; 
With paper-flags a floating cradle weaves. 
And hides the smiling boy in lotus leaves ; 
Gives her white bosom to his eager lips, 
The salt tears mingling with the milk he sijw; 
Waits on the reed-crowned brink with pious guile. 
And trusts the scaly monsters of the Nile. 
Erewhile majestic from his lone abode. 
Ambassador of heaven, the prophet trod ; 
Wreuehed the red scourge from proud oppression's hands, 
And broke, cursed slavery I thy iron bands. 
Hax^ ! heard ye not that piercing cry, 
"Which shook the waves and rent the sky T 
E'en now, e'en now, on yonder western shores 
Weeps pale despair, and writhing anguish roars ; 
E'en now in Af ric's groves, with hideous yell, 
Fierce slavery stalks, and slips the dogs of hell ; 
From vale to vale the gathering cries rebound. 
And sable nations tremble at the sound I 
Ye bands of senators 1 whose suffrage sways 
Britannia^s realms, whom either Ind obeys ; 
Who right the injured and reward the brave, 
Stretch your strong arm, for ye have power to save I 
Throned in the vaulted heart, his dread resort. 
Inexorable conscience holds his court ; 
With still small voice the plots of guilt alarms. 
Bares his masked brow, his lifted baud disarms ; 
But wrapped in night with terrors all his own. 
He speaks in thunder when the deed is done. 
Hear him, ye senates I hear this truth sublime, 
* He who allows oppression, shares the crime ! ' 

The material images of Darwin are often less happy than the 
above, being both extravagant and gross, and grouped together with- 
out any visible connection or dependence one on the other. He has 
siioh » throng of startling metaphors and descriptions, the latter 
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drawn out to an excessive length and tiresome minuteness, that 
nothing is left to the reader's imagination, and the whole passes like 
a glittering pageant before tlie eye, exciting wonder, but without 
touching the heart or feelings. As the poet was then past fif ty» the 
exuberance of his f^cy, and his peculiar choice of subjects, uretlie 
more remarkable. A third part of the ' Botanic Garden ' was added 
in 1792; (he received £900 for the copyright of the whole). Darwin 
next published his '"Zoonomia, or the Laws of Organic Life, ' part of 
which he had written many years previously. Tfis is a curious and 
original physiological treatise, evincing an inquiring and attentive 
study of natural phenomena. Dr. Thomas Brown, Professor Dugald 
Stewart, Paley, and others, have, however, successfully combated the 
positions of Darwin, particularly his theory which refers instinct to 
sensation. In 1801 our author came forward with pother philoso- 
phical disquisition, entitled ' Phytologia, or the Philosophy of Agri- 
culture and Gardening.' He also wrote a short treatise on * Female 
Education,' intended for the instruction and assistance Qf part of his 
own family. This was Darwin's last publication. He had always 
been a remarkably temperate man. Indeed, he totally abstained from 
all fermented and spirituous liquors, and in his * Botanic Garden ' he 
compares their effects to that of the Promethean fire. He was, how- 
ever, subject to inflaihmation as well as gout, and a sudden attack 
carried him off in his seVenty-first 3'ear, on the 18th of April 1802. 
Shortly after his death, was published a poem, the * Temple of 
Nature,' which he had ready for the press^ the preface to the work 
being dated only three months before his death. ' 'the * Temple of 
Nature' aimed, Uke the * Botanic Garden,' to amuse by bringing dis- 
tinctly to the imagination the beautiful and sublime ihiages of the 
operations of nature. It is taore metaphysical than its predecessor, 
and more inverted in style and diction. 

The poetical reputation of Darwin was as bright «,nd transient as 
the plants and flowers which formed the subject of, his verse. Cow- 
per praised his * song ' for its rich embellishments, and: aaid it was as 
* strong' as it was * learned and sweet.' ^'niere is a fashion in poe- 
try,' observes Sir Walter Scott, 'which, without increasing or dimin- 
ishing the real value of the materials moulded uponitb. idocs wonders . 
in facilitating its currency while it has novelty, and •16^ often found 
to impede its reception when the mode has ^ssed a^^y. * This has 
been the fate of Darwin. Besides his coterie at Liclmcld, the poet 
of Flora had considerable influence on the poetical, taste of his own 
day. He may be traced in the 'Pleasures Of Hope' of Campbell, 
and in other young poets of that time. The at;tempt to unite science 
with the inspirations. of the Muse, was in itself an attractive novelty, 
and he supported it with various and high powers. His command 
of fancy, of poetical language, dazzling ipetaphbrs, and sonorous 
versification, was, well seconded by his curnx^ a^iA Tsv\^'C\\'i5xv3Na»» 
Liiov.iedge. 'The e&ect of tlic whole, \\owo^€r,>N^^ V\W^vvA, "^^^ 
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destitute of any strong or continuous interest. The Rosicnician 
machinery of Pope wiis united to tlie delineatioa of iiuniau (jassions 
and pursuits, and became the auxiliary of wit and satire; but who 
can sympathise with the loves and metamorphoses of tlie plants? 
Darwin had no sentiment or pathos except in Very brief episodical 
passages, and even his eloquent and splendid versification, for want 
of variety of cadence, becomes monotonous and fatiguing. There 
i& HO repose, no cessation from the glare of his bold images, his com- 
pound epithets, and high-toned melody. He had attained to rare 
perfection in the mechanism of poetry, but wanted those impulses 
of soul and sense, and that guiding taste which were required to give 
it vitality, and direct it to its true objects. 

InwcaMon to the Goddess of Botany. — From tJie ' Botanic Ga/rdenJ' 

* Stay your rude 8t' ps ! whose throbbing breasts infold 
The legion-fiends of gloiy and of gold ! 
>^fltay, whose false lips seductive siiiijMjra part, 
■ ■ While cunning nestles in the harlot neart ! 
For you no dryads dress tlie roseate bower. 
For you no nymphs thtiir eparlding vases pour ; 
Uuinarked by you, light graces swim the green, 
And hovering Cupids aim their shafts uu.*^tien. 

* But thou whose mind the well-attempered ray 
Of taste and virtue lights with punjr day ; 
Whose finer sense with soft vibration owns 
With sweet responsive sympathy of tones ; 

, , So the fair flower exnauds its lucid form 

To meet the sun, anu shuts it to the storm ; 

For thee my borders nurse the fragrant wreath, 

My fountains murmur, and my zephyrs breathe ; 

Slow idides the painted snail, the gilded fly 

Sm*)Oths his fiiKJ down, to charm thy curious eye ; 

On twinkling fins my pearly pinions play, 

Or win with sinuous train their trackless way ; » 

My plumy pairs in gay embroidery dressed, 

Form with ingenious bill the pensile nest, 

To love's sweet notes attune the listening dell, 

And Echo sounds her soft symphonions shell. 

* And if with thee some hapless maid should stray. 
Disastrous love companion of her way, 

Oh, lead her timid steps to yonder glade. 

Whose arching chffs dependhig alders shade ; 
. • Where, as meek evening wakes her temperate breeze, 
' And moonbeams elitter through the trembling trees, 

The rills that gurj|le round shall soothe her ear, 

The weeping rocfos shall number tear for tear ; 

There, as sad Philomts., alike forlorn, 

Sings to the night from her accustomed thorn ; 

While at swdet intervals each fallinjr note 

Sighs the gale and whispers round the grot. 

The sister woe shall calm her aching breast. 
And Bofter slumbers steal her cateato Test. 

* Winds of the north ! re8tra\\\ yout \c\' ^«2Le» 
Nor chf n fhe bosom of these Vvappy va\o,%\ 
Hence in dark hojips. ye jjtUheTine cVowA*. T«vC)\"roV 
ViBperae, ye lightuings, and ye imstB, ANaaoVv4\ 
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Hither, ememng from yon orient skies. 

Botanic goduess, bend thy radiant eyes ; 

O'er these soft scenes assume thy gentle reign, 

Pomona, Ceres, Flora in thy train ; • 

O'er the still dawn thy placid smile effase. 

And with thy silver sandals print the dews ; 

In noon's bright blaze thy vermeil vest unfold. 

And wave thy emerald banner starred with gold.' 

Thus spoke the genius as he stept along. 

And b^e these lawns to peace and truth belong; 

Down the steep slopes he led with modest skill 

The willing pathway and the truant rill. 

Stretched o'er the marshy vale yon willowy mound. 

Where shines the lake amid the tuftetl ground ; 

Raised the young woodland, smoothed the wavy green. 

And gave to beauty all the quiet scene. 

She comes ! the goddess ! through the whispering air, 

Bright as the mom descends her blushing car ; 

Each circling wheel a wreath of flowers entwines. 

And, gemmed with flowers, the silken harness shines ; 

The golden bits with flowery studs are decked, 

And Knots of flowers the crimson reins connect. ' 

And now on earth the .silver axle rings. 

And the shell sinks upon its slender springs; 

Light from her aiiy seat the goddess bounds, 

And steps celestial press the pansied grounds. 

Fair Spring advancing calls her feathered quire. 

And tunes to softer notes her laughing lyre ; 

Bids her gay hours on purple pinions move. 

And arms her zephyrs with the shafts of love. 

Destruction of 8ennac7ierib*s Army by a PestUential WinA—^h'om the 

* Economy of Vegetation.* 

From Ashur's vales when proud Sennacherili trod, 

Poured his swoln heart, defied the liviujg God, 

Urged with incessant shouts his glittermg powers. 

And Judah shook through all her massy towers ; 

Hound her pad altars press the prostrate crowd. 

Hosts beat their breasts, and suppliant chieftains bowed; 

Loud shrieks of matrons thrilled the troubled air. 

And trembing virgins rent their scattered hair ; 

High in the midst thii kneeling king adored. 

Spread the blaspheming scroll before the Lord, 

Kaised his pale hands, and breathed his pausing si^is, 

And fixed on heaven hi? dim imploring eyes. 

* O mighty God, amidst thy seraph throng 

Who sit'st sublime, the judge of right and wrong ; 

Thine the wide earth, bright sun, and starry zone. 

That twinkling journey round thy golden throne ; 

Thine is the crystal source of life and light. 

And thine the realms of death's eternal night. 

O bend thine ear, thy gracious eye incline, 

Lo 1 Ashur's king blasphemes thy holy shrine, 

Insults our offerings, and derides our vows. 

O strike the diadem from his impious brows. 

Tear from his murderous hand the bloody rod. 

And teach the trembling nations " Thow atl QtO^V"* 

Sylphs! in what dread array with powwow* \iXO«A, 

Oifward ye floated o'er the ct\\erea\ to«h\ ; 

Called each dank steam th« ree^ung tom%\x cnc)\i^Q^ 

Contagiottfi vapours and volcwiic g«i\eft\ 
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Gave tho soft south with poisonons breath to blow, 
And rolled the dreadful whirlwind on the foe ! 
Hark ! o'er the camp the venomed tempest sings. 
M^ falls on man, on buckler, buckler rings ; 
Groan answers groan, to anguish, anguish yields, 
And death's loud accents shake the tented fields I 
High rears the fiend his grinning jaws, and wide 
Spans the pale nations with colossal stride, 
Waves his broad falchion with uplifted hand, 
And his vast shadow darkens all the land. 

Death of Eliza at the Battle of Minden. — From the ' Loves of ilui Plants. * 

Now stood Eliza on the wood-crowned height, 
O'er Minden's plain, spectatress of the fight ; 
Sought with bold eye amid the bloody stnfe 
Her dearer self, the partner of her life ; 
From hill to hill the rushins host pursued, 
And viewed his banner, or oelieved she viewed. 
Pleased with the distant roar, with quicker tread, 
Fast by Iiis hand one lisjping boy she led ; 
And one fair girl amid the loud alarm 
Slej)t on her kerchief, cradled by her arm ; 
While round her brows bright beams of Honour dart, 
And Love's warm eddies circle round her heart. 
Near and more near the intrepid beauty pressed, 
Saw through the driving smoke his dancing crest ; 
Saw on his helm her virgin hands inwove, 
Bright stars of gold, and mystic knots of love ; 
Heard the exultmg shout, 'They run ! they run !' 
• . * Gieat God I' she cried, * he 's safe I the battle 's won I* 

A ball now hisses through the airy tides — 
Some fury winged it, and some demon guides [ — 
Parts the Ihie locks her graceful head that deck, 
Wounds her fair ear, and sinks into her neck ; 
The red stream, issuing from her azure veins, 
Dves her white veil, her ivory bosom stains. 
* Ah me!' she cried, and sinking on the ground, 
Kissed her dear babes, regardless of the wound ; 
' O cease not yet to beat, thou vital urn 1 
Wait, gashing life, O wait my love's return !' 
Hoarse barks the wolf, the vulture screams from far I 
The angel Pity shuns the walks of war I 
• * O spare, yi; war-hounds, spare their tender age; 
On me. on me,' she cried, * exhaust your rage ! ' 
Then with weak arms her weeping babes caressed. 
And, sighing, hid them in her olood-stained vest. 

Fi'om tent to t<nit tho impatient warrior flies. 
Fear in his heart and frenzy in his eyes ; . 
Eliza's name n]o\vi tho camp he calls, 
' Eliza ' echo<s throujrh the canvas walli?; 
Quick through the nnirnuiring gloom his footsteps tread, 
O'er groaning heaps, tho dying and the dtnid. 
Vault o'er tho plain, ai.d in' tho tangled wood, 
Lo! dead Eliza weltering in hor blood! 
Soon iiears his li.^K-ninL^ son the welcome sounds, 
fVith open arms and Hjmrkling eye ho hounds: 
* Speak io\r.' he cries, and 'jrives lu?- ttUle hand, 
'Aiawinias as]«'ep iipoii It.'' dv-.v-wAd v.tt\\^;' 
JPoor weepiij^ babe, with bloody ftixg^t-t* wviftscidi, 
A^nd tried with poutiiig lips \nii* luiVfeieaa vitfe%a»t.\ 
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* Alas I wo both with cold and hunj^er quake — 
Why do you weep ? — Mamma will soon awake.' 

* She'll wake no more ! ' the hapU^ss mourner cried, 
Uptnmed his eyes, and claspea his hands and sighed; 
Stretched on the Gcround. a wliile entnuiced he lay. 
And pressed warm kisses on the lifeless clay ; 

And then npsprung \\ith wild convulsive start, 
And all the father kindled in his heart ; 

* O heavens ! ' he cried> ' ray first rash vow forgive ; 
These bind to earth, for these I pray to live ! ' 
Round his chill babes he wrapped his crimson vest, 
And clasped them sobbing to his aching breast.* 

Song to May^From tlie * Loves of tlie Plants.' 

Bom in yon blaze of orient sky, Light graces decked in flowery ^v^eaths 
Sweet May! thy radiant form unfold; And tiptoe joys their hands combine; 

Unclose thy blue voluptuous eye, And Love his sweet contagion breathes, 
Ajid wave thy shadowy looks of gold. And, laughing, dances round thy shrine. 

For thee the fragrant zephyrs blow, Warm with new life, the glittering throng 
For thee descends the sunny shower ; On quivering jBn and rustling wmg. 

The riUs in softer murmurs flow. Delighted join their votive song, 
And brighter blossoms gom the bower. And hail thee Goddess of the spring I 

Song ,io ^Eclw. — 'From the same. 

Sweet Echo ! sleeps thy vocal shell, Be thine to pour theso vales along 

Where this high arch o'erhan^s the dell ; Some artless shepherd's evening song ; 
While Twded, with sun-reflecting streams. While night*s sweet bird from you nigh 
Checkers thy rocks with dancing beams. spray 

He^onsive listens to his lay. 
Here may no clamours harsh hitrude. 

No brawling hound or clarion rude ; And if, like me, some love-lorn maid 

Here no fell beast of midnight prowl, Should sing her sorrows to thy shade. 

And teach thy tortured cliffs to nowl. Oh 1 soothe her breast, ye rocks around, 

With softest sympathy of sound. 

MISS SEWARD. 

Akna Seward (1747-1809) was the daughter of the Rev. Mr. 
Seward, canon-residentiary of Lichfield, liimself a poet, and one of 
the editors of Beaumont and Fletcher. This lady was early trained 
to a taste for poetry, and, before she was nine years of age, she could 
rcpe-at the first three books of ' Paradise Lost.' Even at this time she . 
says, she was charmed with the numbers of Milton. Miss Seward 
wrot« several elegiac poems — an * Elegy to the Memory of Captain 
Cook,' a 'Monody on the Death of Major Andre,* &c. — which, from 
the popular nature of the subjects, and the animated though inflated 
style of the composition, enjoyed great celebrity. Darwin compli- 
mented her as ' the inventress of epic elegy;* and she was known by 
the name of the Swan of Lichfield. A pocti(;al novel, entitled 

• Those who have tho opportunity may oorapare this doath-sceno (much to tho ad- 
vantage of the livinsr author), with that of Gertrude of ^Vyommg. wKlclv \sv'8c«\vic*Oa»?»?». 
Raggested. very rfmotely and quite unconscious*! y .A^y \> aynnW ^."^Wta.. '^isx x^ i6\\gt'^»«civx 
exc<jis iu pMutiug b./tt/o- pieces, as oversoeu. by >;v>u\«n \u\.«?^Yft»X%^ «^^<i^»X«t. j^'^'y*^ ^^-^ 
Mladenh circumstnuced so nearly like Clara wX ¥\v>v\doxi, ^^\v\.\.\Xv<im\^3^-«^^^\^ 
tbeXnrth may ppss^ibly have csLVLxht the Idea ot t^e \auet ^to^kv MXvfe ^£^^«^'^'^^^'' 
PatoJi, how huH he tdumpltcd{~MotUgjiti,.i j' a Lttctare^i oa roei.vu»«2a. 
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' Louisa,* was published by Miss Seward in 1783, and passed through 
several editions. After bandying compliments with the poets of one 
generation, Miss Seward engaged Sir Walter Scott in a literary cor- 
respondence, and bequeathed to him for publication three volumes of 
her poetry, which he pronounced execrable. At the same time she 
left her correspondence to Constable, and that publisher gave to the 
world six volumes of her letters. Both collections were unsuccessful. 
The applauses of Miss Seward's early admirers were only calculated 
to excite ridicule, and the vanity and affectation which were lier 
besetting sins, destroyed equally her poetry and prose. Some of her 
letters, however, are written with spirit and discrimination. 

THE ROLLIAD. 

A series of political satires, commencing about 1784, and written 
by a few men of wit and fashion, attracted much attention, and be- 
came extensively popular. They appeared first in a London news- 
paper, the earliest — from which the name of the collection was de- 
rived — being a satire on Colonel, afterwards Lord RoUe. The * Rol- 
liad ' — consisting of pretended criticism on an imaginary epic poem — 
was followed by * Probationary Odes for the Laureateship, ' and * Po- 
litical Eclogues. ' The design of the * Probationary Odes * was pro- 
bably suggested by Pope's ridicule of Cibber; and the de.ith of 
Whitehead, the poet-laureate, in 1785, was seized upon by the Whig 
wits as affording an opportunity for satirising some of the political 
and literary characters of the day, conspicuous as members or sup- 
porters of the government. Pitt, Dundas, Jenkinson (Lord Liver- 
pool), Lord Thurlow, Kenyon, Sir Cecil Wray, Dr. Pretty man (after- 
wards Bishop of Winchester), and others, were the objects of these 
humorous sallies and personal invectives; while among literary men, 
Thomas Warton, Sir John Hawkins, and Macpherson (the translator 
of * Ossian '), were selected for attack. The contributors to this gal- 
lery of burlesque portraits and clever caricatures were: 1. Dr. Lau- 
. HENCE (called ' French Laurence ') the friend of Burke, who was the 
chief editor or director of the satires: he died in 1809. 2. General 
Richard Fitzpatrick (1747-1813), a brother of the last Earl of Up- 
per Ossory, who was long in parliament, and held successively the 
oflSces of Secretary-at-war and Irish Secretary. Fitzpatrick was the 
intimate friend of Charles James Fox — a fact recorded on his tomb 
— and his quatrain on that eminent statesman may be quoted as re- 
markable for condensed and happy expression: 

A patriot's even course he steered, 
'Mid laction's wildest storms anmoved; 

By all who marked his mind revered, 
By all who knew his heart beloved. 

S. RjcnARD TiCKELL,^ the grandson oi Xdd\^o\5;!& lx\^\A, vcwi^hft 
orothor-in-lnw of Sherirlnn. besides YiVa contr\\^\i\:\w\9. Vvi IV^. ^ ^cJ^v^a; 

^^ author ol * flm VVrcuiU of FasYilou' a-uOi oX\iftx ^Q^\:\vi:^ ^x^^'^'s*, 
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and of a Uvely political pamplilet entitled ' Anticipation'/ 1778. Tic- 
kell was a commissioner of stamps; he was a great favourite in soci- 
ety: yet in a moment of despondency he threw himself from a win- 
dow m Hampton Court Palace, November 4, 1793, and was killed on 
the spot. 4. Joseph Richardson (1758-1803) was author of a co- 
medy, called * The Fugitive,' and was partner with Sheridan in Drury 
Lane Theatre. Among the other contributors to the * RoUiad' were 
Lord John Town^nd (1757-1833); Mr. €^eorgb Ellis, the poeti- 
cal antiquary and friend of Scott; Sm R. Adair; and General 
BuRGOTNB, author of some dramatic pieces. All these were gay, 
fashionable, and somewhat hard-living men, whose political satire 
and malice, as Moore has remarked, * from the fancy with which it is 
mixed up, like certain kinds of fireworks, explodes in sparkles.* 
Some of their sallies, however, are coarsely personal, and often ir- 
reverent in style and allusion. The topics of their satire are now in 
a greatoneasure forgotten — superseded by oth6r party-men and party- 
measures; and the very qualities which ^ve it immediate and splen- 
did success, have sunk it sooner in oblivion. 

Character cf Mr. PUt, 

Pert without fire, without experience sage, 

Touug, with more art than Shelbume gleaned from age, 

Too proud from pilfetted greatness to mcend, 

Too nnmble not to can Dnndas his friend. 

In solemn digni^ and sullen state, 

This new Octavins rises to debate I 

HOd and more mild he sees each pdacid row - 

Of country gentlemen with rapture glow ; 

He sees^ convulsed with sympathetic throbs, 

Apprentice peers and depoty nabobs. 

TSCo rum-contractors thins his speech too long. 

While words, like treacle, tricMe from his tongue. 

O soul congenial to the souls of RoUes ! — 

Whether you tax the luxury of coals. 

Or vote some necessary miliious Qiore 

To feed an Indian friend's exhausted store. 

Fain would I praise — if I like thee could ptaise — 

Thy nuU;chleB8 virtue in congenial lays. 

C^iL on the JtolHad. No, 2. 

WILLIAM GIFPORD. 

. William Gifpord, a poet, translator, and critic, afforded a re- 
markable example of successful application to science and literature 
under the most unfavourable circumstances. He was born at Ash- 
bur ton, in Devonshire, in April 1756. His father liad been a painter 
and glazier, but both the parents of the poet died when he was 
young; and after some little education, he was, at the age of thirteen, 
placed on board a coasting-vessel by his godfather, a man who 'wq.^j. 
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yet if I was restless and discontented* I can safely say it msfi tiot so 
much on account of this, as of my being precluded from all possi- 
bility of reading; as my master did not possess, nor do I recollect 
seeing, during me whole time oj my abode with him, a single book 
of any description, except the '^Coasting Pilot." Whilst thus pursu- 
ing his life of a cabin-boy, Gifford was often seen by the fish- women 
of his native town running about the beach in a ragged jacket and 
trousers. They mentionepi this to the people of Ashburton, and never 
without commiserating hie change, of condition. This tale often re- 
peated, awakened at length the pity oj^ the auditors, and as the next 
step, their resentment against the man who had reduced him to such 
a state of wretchedness. His godfather was on this account induced 
to recall him from the sea, and put him again to school. He made 
rapid progress, and evqn hoped to succeed his old and infirm school- 
master. In his fifteenth year, however, his godfather, conceiving 
that he had ^ot leariiing enough, and that his own duty towards him 
was fairly dischar^ed^ put him apprentice to a shoemaker. Giftord 
hated his new proiession with a perfect hatred. . At this sime he pos- 
sessed but one book in the world, and that was a treatise on algebra, 
of which he had no knowledge; but meeting with Fenning's 'Intro- 
duction,' he mastered both wofjta. . * This was not done,* he states, 
' without difficulty. I had- not a farthing an earth, nor a friend to 
give me one: pen, iftk,' and paper, tJxer^fore, — ^in despite of the flip- 
pant remark of Lord Orford — were, for the most part, as completely 
out of my reach as a crown and sceptre. There was indeed a re- 
source, but the utmost caution an^ secrecy were necessary in apply- 
ing it. I beat out pieces of, leather as smooth as possible, and 
wrought my problems on them with a blunted awl : for the rest, my 
memory was tenacious, and I could multiply and fiivide by it to a 
great extent.' ' . . .> 

He next tried poetry, and some of his * lamentable 'doggerel ' fall- 
ing into the hands of My. Cookesley, a benevolent surgeon of Ash- 
burton, that gentlenlau set ibout'a subscription. for purchasing the 
remainder of the time of his apprenticeship, and enabling him to pro- 
cure a better education. The scheme was successful ; and in little 
more than two years, Gifford had made such extraordinary applica- 
tion, that he was pronounced fit for the university. The place of 
Biblical Lecturer was procured for him at Exeter College, and this, 
with such occasional assistance from the country as M^. Cookesley 
undertook to provide, was thought sufficient to enable Jiim to live, at 
least till he had taken a degree. An ^ccid^ntal circumstance led to 
Gifford*s advancement. He had been accustomed to correspond on 
literary subjects with a person in London, his lett^ers being indosed 
fa covers, and sent, to save postage, to Lord Grosye'nor. One day he 
iaadvertcntly omitted the direction, and lijiia \ot^Vv^, .iafi^essarily 
supposing' the letter to be meant for himseAi. o^ti^^ a-nvV tcsA \X. Wii 
""^ struck with the contents; and after ^iiing >Axq ^xyX^x, ^\3.^ V^^x- 
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ing him relate the circumstances of his life, nndertook the charge of 
his present support and future establishment; and, till this last could 
be effected to his wifeh, invited him to come and resid6 with him. 

* These/ says the grateful scholar, * were not words of course: thev 
were more than fulfilled in every point. I did §o anij reside with 
him, and I experienced a warm and cordial reception, and a kind and 
affectionate esteem, that has known neither diminution nor interrup- 
tion from that hour to this, a period of twenty years.* Part of this 
time, it may be remarked, was spent in attending the ^sLtVs eldest son. 
Lord Belgrave, on a tour of Europe, which must have tended greatly 
to inform and expand the mind of the scholar. Qifford appeared as 
an author in 1794. His first production was a satirical poem entitled 
' The Baviad,' which was directed against a claae of sentimental 
poetasters of that day, usually passing under the collective appellation 
of the Delia Cruscan School — Mrs. Piozzi, Mrs. Robinson, Mr. 
Greathead, Mr. Merry, Weston, Parsons* &c. — conspicuous for their 
affectation and bad taste, and their high-flown compliments on one 
another. 'There was a specioixs briUiancy in 4^6^ exotics,' he re- 
marks, * which dazzled the native grubs, who had scarce ever ven- 
tured beyond a sheep, and a crook, and a rose-tree grove; with an 
ostentatious display of "blue hills," and ''crashing torrents," and 
"petrifying suns."* Gifford's vigorous exposure completely demo- 
lished this ^et of rhymesters, who were probably the spawn of Dfir- 
win and Lichfield. Anna Matilda, Laura Maria, Edwiij/Drlandi, 
&c. sunk into instant and irretrievable contempt; and the worst 6f 
the number — a man Williams, who assumed the name of Pasquin 
for his 'ribald strains* — ^\^^as nonsuited in an action against Gifford's 
publisher. The satire was universally read and admired. In thd 
present day, it seems unnecessarily merciless and severe, yet lines 
like the following still possess interest. The allusion to Pope is 
peculiarly appropriate fmd beautiful: 

Degeneracy of Modem Literaimfe, - 

Oh for the good old times ! when all was jiew, 

And everjr hour brought prodigies to view, 

Our sires in unaffected language told 
. Of streams of amber and of rocks of gold : 

Fim of their theme, they spumed aU idle art, 

And the plain tale was tmsiod to the heart. 

Kow all IS changed I We fume and &et, poor elveSy , 
. . Less to display our subject than ourselves : \ 

Whate'er we paint— a ^ot, a flower, a bird, ^ 

* Heaveds, how we sweat I laboriously absura I \ 

Words Of gigantic balk and uncouth sound, 
, In rattling tnads the long sentence bound : 

While points with points, with periods periods jar, 

And the whole work seems one continued war I \ 

■Jb not this sad? . \ 

^ F.— 'Tis pitiful. Heaven kuoNVft; 

^Hfa woudrons pitiful. E'en take thepxowi-. * 
^ /or tfte poetry— oh, that, my fnend. 
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Yon praise our sires, bnt, though they wrote with force, 
Their rhymes were vicious, and their diction coarse ; 
Wje want their strength ; agreed ; but we atone, 
For that, and more, Dy sweetness all our own. 
For instance—* Hasten to the lawny vale, 
Where yellow morning breathes her saffron gale 
And bathes the landscape ' — 

P. — Pshaw ; I have it here, 
' A voice seraphic grasps my listening ear : 
Wondering I gaze ; wnen io I methought^afar. 
More bright than dauntless day's imperial star, 
A godlike form advances.' 

F.— You suppose 
These lines perhaps too turgid ; what of those? 
* The mighty mother ' 

P.— Now, 'tis plain you sneer, 
For Weston's self could find no semblance here : 
Weston I who slunk from truth's Imperious light, 
Swells like a filthy toad with secret spite, 
And, envving the fame he cannot hope. 
Spite his black venom at the du8t of Pope. 
Reptile accursed !— O ' memorable long. 
If there be force in virtue or in song,' 
O injured bard 1 accept the grateful strain. 
Which I, the humblest of the tuneful train. 
With glowing heart, yet trembling hand, repay. 
For many a pensive, many a sprightly lay 1 
80 may thy varied verse, from age to age, 
Inform the simple, and deUght the sage. 

The contributions of Mrs. Piozzl to this fantastic garland of exotic 

verse are characterized in one felicitous couplet: 

See Thrall's gay widow with a satchel roam. 
And bring, in pomp, her laboured nothings home I 

The tasteless bibliomaniac is also finely sketched: 

Others like Kemble, on black-letter pore, 
. And what they do not understand, adore ; 
Buy at vast sums the trash of ancient dajrs, . 
And draw on prodigality for praise. 
These, when some-Incky hit, or luclg" price. 
Has blessed them with The Soke of Gode Adiricef 
For eke4 and algates only dei^ to seek 
And live upon a whilome for a week. 

The * Baviad * was a paraphrase of th6 first satire of ^erslus. In 
the year following, encourai^ed by its success, Gifford produced the 
'Maviad,' an imitation of Horace, levelled at the corrupters of dra 
matic poetry. Here also the Delia Cruscan authors^^who attempted 
dramas as well as odes and elegies — are gibbeted in satiric verse : but 
Gifford was more critical than just in including O'Keefe, the amusing 
farce-writer, among the objects of his condemnation^ The plays of 
Kotzebue and SchUler, then first translated and much in vogue, he 
also characterises as ' heavy, lumbering, monotonous stupidity, a sen- 
tence too unqualified aud severe. 
Gilford tried a third satire, an * Epistle to Peter Pindar ' (Dr. Wol- 
cot), which, being founded on pexaonal ajQHitfi».Vj,S%'«^'^^^ remark- 
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able for its passionate vehemence and abuse than for its felicity or 
coiTectness. Wolcot replied with *A Cut at a Cobbler/ equally 
unwortky of his fame. These satirical labours of our author pointed 
him out as a fit person to edit the * Anti- Jacobin,' a weekly paper 
set up by Canning and others for the purpose of ridiculing and ex- 
posing the political agitators of the times. It was established in 
November 1797, and continued only till the July following. The 
connection thus formed with politicians and men of rank was after- 
wards serviceable to Gilford. He obtained the situation of pay- 
master of the gentlemen-pensioners, and was made a commissioner 
of the lottery, the emoluments of the two offices being about £900 
per annum. In 1802, he published a translation of Juvenal, to which 
was prefixed his sketch of his own life, one of the most interesting 
and unaffected of autobiographies. This translation of Juvenal was 
attacked in the ' Critical lieview,' and Gifford replied in a pamphlet, 
'An Examination of the Strictures,' &c. which contains one remark- 
able passage: 

A Beoieiter Compared to a load, 

Dttrlng my apprenticeship, I enjoyed perhaps as many places as Scmb ;• thongh 
I snHpect they were not altogeiher so dignified : the chief of them was that of a plan- 
ter of cabbages in a bit of ground which my master held near the town. It was the 
decided opinion of Pan urge that the lite of a cabbage-planter was the safest and 
pleasantest in the world. I found it safe enough, I confess, but not altogether plea- 
sant ; and therefore took every op^rtunity of attending to what I lilced better, which 
happened to be, watching the actions of insects and reptiles, and, among the rest, 
of a hu^ toad. I never toved toads, but I never molested them ; for my mother had 
early bid me remember thajt every living thin^ bad the same Maker as myself ; and 
the words 'always ran^ in my ears. The toad, then, who had taken up his residence 
under a hollow stone in a hedge of blind nettles, I used to watch for hours together. 
It was a lazy, lumpish animal, that squatted on its belly, and perked up its hideous 
head with two glazed eyes, precisely like a Critical Reviewer. In this posture, per- 
fectly satisfied with itself, it would remain as if it were a part of the stone, till the 
cheerful buzzing of some winged insect provoked it to give signs of life. The dead 
glare of its eye then brightenc« into a vivid lustre, and It awkwardly shuffled to the 
entrance of its cell, and opened its detestable mouth to snap the passing fly or honey- 
bee. Since I have marked the manners of the Critical Reviewers, these passages of 
my youth have often occurred to me. 

Never was a toad more picturesquely treated ! Besides his version 
of Juvenal, Gifford, translated Persius, and edited the plays of Mas- 
singer, Ford, and Shirley, and the works of Ben Jonson. In 1808, 
when Sir Walter Scot and others resolved on starting a Review, in 
opposition to the celebrated one established in Edinburgh, Mr. Gif- 
ford was selected as editor. In his hands, the ' Quarterly Review ' 
became a powerful political and literary journal, to which leading 

• Farquhar*s Beaux* Stratagem. Act III.: 

BoBUB. What d* ye think is my place iu this family? 

AscHBB. Butler. 1 suppose. , . 

BmtUB. Ah, Lord help you ! I Ml tell yon. Ot «. 1<Iotv3lM 1 Srfw^^*' ^«*-f\ '^^ vS'^S^- 
dmy I drive the plough, oq Wednesday I follow ttie^oww^*, otl '^>«««^'*'\\^k^'« V S£^ 
gAcnFadArJg9 to jmtkaU on Saturday I ^a^ ^wrcwaXA, wl«. oTv^vv:t^<^*-'t ^ ^^ 
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statesmen and authors equally contributed. He continued to dis- 
charge his duties as editor until within two years of his death, which 
took place on the 81st of December 1826. Gifford claimed for him- 
self 

Asonl 
That spumed the crowd's malign control — 
A fixed contempt of wrong. 

He was high-spirited, courageous and sincere. In most of his wri- 
tings, however, there was a strong tinge of personal ascerbity, and 
even virulence. He was a good hater, and as he was opposed to all 
political visionaries and reformers, he had seldom time to cool. His 
literary criticism, also, where no such prejudices could interfere, was 
frequently disfigured by the same severity of style or temper; and 
whoever, dead or living, had ventured to say aught against Ben Jon- 
soii, <>t =write what he deemed wrong comments on his favourite drar 
mati^ts, were assailed with a vehemence that was ludicrously dispro- 
portioned to the offence. 

His attacks on Hazlitt, Lamb, Hunt, and others, in the * Quarterly 
Review,' have no pretensions to fair or candid criticism. His object 
Was to cnish such authors as were opposed to the government of the 
day, or who departed from his canons of literary propriety and ^ood 
taste. Even the best of his criticisms, though acute and spinted, 
want candour and comprehensiveness of design. As a politician, 
he looked with, distrust and suspicion on the growing importance of 
America, and kept alive among the English aristocracy a feeling of 
dislike or hostilH;f towards that country, which was as unw.ise as it 
was ungenerous; His best service to literature was his edition of Ben 
Jonson, in which he successfully vindicated that great English classic 
from the unjust aspersions of his countrymen. His satirical poetry 
is pungent, and often happy in expression, but without rising into 
moral grandeur or pathos. His small but sinewy intellect, as some 
one has said, was well employed in bruising the butterflies of the 
Delia Cniscan Miise. Some of his short copies of verses possess a 
qvAvt, p];iintive melancholy and tenderness; but his fame must rest 
on his iiiiluence and talents a?) a critic and annotator, or more pro- 
perly, on the story of his life and early struggles — honourable to 
liiraklf, and ultimately to his country — which will be read and re- 
membered when his other writings are forgotten. 

TJie Grave of Anna. 



I wish I WAS where Anna liee. 
For 1 !im Hick of lingcnnjj horo; 

And (rvriy hour affection c.neH, 
Oo .'tiid partake hrr huin})]e bier. 

/ u/j?/i J could ! For when she died, 
jS/^J^i "^^ ^^' ' «D<* iif^ has proved 
5^- *f ^ ^^ ^oa'" a dreary void ; 
-a fvaste unlovely and unloved. 



Bat who, when I am* tamed to clay. 

Shall duly to her grave repair, 
And pluck the ragged moss away, [there? 

And weeds that have 'no bnsiness 

And vf\iO "wMYv ^ifVou'B.V'Mva. ^\\"a.VL bring 

And v\o\et6 \Xv«X \!)Lu\ve«^«iA wfifrov?,^ ^^"^ 
I0 Bcattet o'«cVeT\i»Sto^^Tassvi^^> 
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And who, while mcmjry lovtis to dwell And can -thy soft pcrpuasive look, 

Upon her name for ever dear, Thy voice that might with music vie, 

Shall feel his heart with passion swell, Thy air that every gazer took. 

And poor the bitter, bitter tear ? Thy matchless eloquence of eye ; 

I did it ; and would fate allow. Thy spirits frolicsome as good. 
Should visit still, should still deplore — Thy courage by no ills disniayed. 

But health and strength have left me now, Thy patience by no wrongs subdued. 
And T, alas ! can weep no more. Thy gay good-humour, can they fade ? 

Tirke then, sweet maid ! this simple strain. Perhaps — ^but sorrow dims ray eye ; 

The last I offer at thy shrine ; Cold turf which I no more must view, 

TIty grave must then undecked remain, Dear name which I no more must sigh, 

And all. thy memory fade with mine. A long, a last, a siul adieu ! 

I 

The. al)ove affecting elegiac stanzas were written by Gifford on a 
faithful attendant who died in his service. He erected a tombstone 
to her memory in the burying-ground of Grosvenor Chapel, South 
Audley Street, with the following inscription and epitaph : 

Hero lies the body of Ann Davies, (for more than twenty years) servant to WD- 
liam tiifford. She die^ February 6th, 1815. in the forty-third jrear of her age, of a te- 
dious jnid painful malady, which she bore with exemplaiy patience and resignation. 
Iler deeply aflBlicted master erected this stone to her memory, as a painful testimony 
of her uncommon worth and of his perpetual gratitude, respect, and affection for her 
long and meritorious services : 

Though here unknown, dear Ann, thy ashes rest, 

Still lives thy memory in one grateful breast, 

That traced thy course through many a pa nful year, 

And marked thy humble hope, thy pious fear. 

Oh ! when this frame, which yet, while life remained* 

Thy duteous love, with trembling hand sustained, 

Dissolvet* — as soon it must— may that blest Power 

Who beamed on thine, illume my parting hour I 

So shall I greet thee where no ills annoy. 

And what is sown in grief is reaped in joy : 

Where worth, obscur^ below, bursts into day, 

And those are paid whom earth could never pay. 



Geeenwich HiU, 



FiBST OP Mat. 



Though clouds obscured the morning 
hour. 
And keen and eager blew the blast. 



How pleasant, from that dome-crowned 
To view the varied scene below. 



And drizzling fell the cheerless shower, Woods, ships, and spires.and.lovelicr still, 
As, doubtful, to the skiff we passed : The circlmg Thames' ir ' " 



majestic flow ! 



All Hoon, propitious to our prayer, 
Gave promise of a brighter day ; 

The clouds dispersed in purer air, 
I'he blasts in zephyrs died away. 



who 



So have we, love, a day enjosred, 
On whicji we both— and yet, 
knows ! — 
Msjr dweJl with pleasure unalloyed. 
And dread no thorn beneath the rose. 



How sweet, as indolently laid. 
We overhung that long-drawn dale. 

To watch the checkered li^ht and shade 
That glanced upon the shifting sail ! 

And when the shadcv^V x«\k\^ ^pcr^^^ 

And, t\\ow^\v \mN\e^T\ft^, •• '«\^>2c«LW\a«SQ^ 
We to OXMC «.\m\\<fc \as«ilx^^&x«ft.\ 
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The pportive wile, the blameless jest. And oh ! how like a fairj' dream 
Tho careless mind's spontaneous flow, To gaze in silence on the tide, 

Gave to that simple meal a zest While soft and waiiu rhe smniy gleam 
Which richer tables may not know. Slept on the glassy sm^ace wiae I 

The babe that on the mother's breast And many a thought of fancy bred. 

Has toyed and wantoned for a while, Wild, soothing, lender, undefined. 

And sinking in unconscious rest, Flayed lightly round the heart, and shed 

Looks up to catch a parting smile ; Delicious languor o'er the mind. 

Feels less assured than thou, dear maid, So hours like moments winged their 

When, ere thy ruby lips could part — flight, 

As close to mine thy cheek was laid — Till now the boatman on the shore. 

Thine eyes had opened all thy heart. Impatient of the waning light. 

Recalled us by the dashing oar. 
Then, then I marked the chastened joy 

That lightly o'er thy features stole, Well, Anna, many days like this 

From vows repaid — my sweet employ — I cannot, must not hope to share ; 

From truth, from innocence of soul : For I have found an hour of bliss 

Still followed by an age of care. 
While every word dropt on my ear 

So soft — and yet it seemed to thrill — Yet oft when memory intervenes — 
So sweet that 'twas a heaven to hear. But you. dear maid, be happy still, 

And e'en thy pause had music still. Nor e'er regret, midst fairer scenes. 

The day we passed on Greenwich Hill. 

THE ANTI-JACOBIN POETRY. 

"We have alluded to the * Anti- Jacobin ' weekly paper, of which 
Mr. Gifford was editor. In this publication, various copies of verses 
were inserted, chiefly of a satirical nature. The poetry, like the 
prose, of the ' Anti-Jacobin ' was designed to ridicule and discounte- 
nance the doctrines of the French Kevolution ; and as party-spirit ran 
high, those effusions were marked occasionally by fierce personality 
and declamatory violence. Others, however, written in travesty, or 
contempt of the bad tast<3 and affectation of some of the works of the 
day, contained well-directed and witty satire, aimed by no common 
hand, and pointed with irresistible keenness. Among those who 
mixed in this loyal warfare was Mr. J. II. Frere (noticed in a sub- 
sequent section), and George Canning (1770-1827), whose fame as 
an orator and statesman fills so large a space in the modern history of 
Britain.. Canning was then young and ardent, full of hope and 
ambition. Without family distinction or influence, he relied on his 
talents for future advancement ; and from interest, no less than feel- 
ing and princij)le, he exerted them in support of the existing admin- 
istration. Previous to this, he had distinguished himself at Eton 
School for his classical acquirements and literary talents. To a 
periodical work, the * Microcosm,' he contributed several clever 
essays. Entering parliament in 1793, he was, in 1706, appointed 
iiDder-secretary of state, and it was at the close of the following year 
tliat the 'Anti-Jacobin ' was commenced, Gifford being editor. The 
contributions of Mr. Canning consist ot \>vw<.>vV\iis v>\\ ^v^\\^\\^>5 vs.xs^l 
yMrnin, tiie Renter part of * Tho E^oveta' — 'a'o\xx\^'&<\\\^ ^\\V\\^^\siCv . 
^cuiuJ Ocrmau drama— and ' i;cw lAoiaVvXy; ^^\>vcV\fc^^^^^^^^^^ 
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satire, directed against French principles, and their supporters in 

England. In tliis poem of 'New Morality *^(>ccur four lines often 

quoted: 

Qire me the avowed, the erect, the manly foe ; 
Bold I can meet— perhaps may turn hjs, nlow ; 
Bnt of all plagues, good heaven, thy wrath can send; 
Save, save, oh I save mc from the candid friend I 

As party effusions, these pieces were highly popular and effective ; 
and that they are Still read with pleasure on account of their wit 
and humour, and also perhaps on account of their slashing and fero- 
cious style, is instanced by the fact, that the * Poetry of the Anti- Ja- 
cobin,' collected and published in a separate form, has attained to a 
sixth edition. The genius of Canning found afterwards a more ap- 
propriate field in parliament. As a statesman, * just alike t6 freedom 
and the throne",' tliough somewhat prone to intrigue, and as an ora- 
tor, eloquent, witty, arid of consummate taste, his reputation is estab- 
lished. He had, however, a strong bias in favour of elegant litera- 
ture, and would have become no mean poet and author, had he not 
embarked so early on public life, and been so incessantly occupied 
with its cares and duties. From a speech delivered at ^Plymouth in 
1823, we extract a short passage containing a fine simile : 

Ships of the Lirve in Fort 

The resources created by peace are means of war. In cherishing those resources, 
we but accumulate those means. Our present repose is no more a>plroof of inability 
to act, than the state of inertness and mactivity in which I have seen those mighty 
masses that float in the waters above your town, is a proof they are devoid of 
strength and incapable of being fitted out for action. You well know, gentlemen, 
how soon one of those stupendous masses, now reposing^ on their' shadows in per- 
fect stillness — how soon upon any call of patriotism, orof necessity, it would assume 
the likeness of an animated thing. Instinct with life and motion — now soon it would 
ruffle, as It were, its swelling plumage — how^quickly it would put forth all its beauty 
and it« bravery, collect its scattered elements of strength, ana awaken its dormant 
thunder. Such as is one of these magnificent machines when fringing from inac- 
tion into a display of its might— Such is England herself : while apparently passive 
and motionless, she sUently^concentrates the i)Ower to be put forth on an adequate 
occasion. But Ood forbid that that occasion should arise. After a wat sustained 
for nearly a quArter of a century — sometimes single-banded, and with all Europe 
arranged at times against her or at her side, England needs a period of tranquillity, 
and may enjoy it without fear of misconstruction. 

The Friend of Hwrnanity and the Knife-grin/der- 

In this piece. Canning ridicules the youthful Jacobin effusions of Southed, in 
which, he says, it was sedulously inculcated that there was a natural and eternal 
warfare between the poor and the rich. The Sapphic rhymes of Southey afforded a 
tempting subject for ludicrous parody, and Canning quotes the following stanza, lest 
he snould be suspected of painting from fancy, and not from life : 

'Cold was the night-wind : driitlnc tas\ V\ve. 9:tiav?^l^\ 
'^ide were tl^e dQwns, and Bheltevvea* a.\i^Ti«iYft^% 
when a poor w^derer struggled oTxAxet \oTLTtv«^, 
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FfiiBNi) or Humanity. 

. Needv Knjf e-grinder I whither are you goine 1 
Rough Is your road, your wheel is out of order ; 
BIea£ hlows the blast — your hat has got a hole iu 1, 

So have your breeches I 

Weary Knife-grinder ! little think the proad ones. 
Who in their coaches roll along the turnpike- 
Road, what hard work *tis cryEi^ all day, * Knives and 

Scissors to grind O ! * 

Tell me. Knife-grinder, how came you to grind knives ? 
Did some rich man tyraimically use you ? 
Was it the squire, or parson of the parish, 

Or the attorney? 

Was It the squire, for killing of his game ? or 
Covetous parson, for his tithes distraining? 
Or roguish lawyer, made you lOBe ^our little 

All m a lawsuit ? 

(Have you not read the Rights of Man. by Tom Fainc ?) 
Drops of compassion tremble on my eyehds, 
Ready to fall, as soon as you have told your 

Pitiful story. 

• • ' Knife-grikdeb. 

Story I God bless you ! I have none to tell, sir ; 
Oiil^ last night a-drinking at the Cheqpers, 
This i>oor old hat and breeches, as you see, were 

Tom in a scuffle. 

Constables came up for to take me into 
Custody ; they took me before the justice ; 
Jnatioe Oldmixon put me in the parish- 
Stocks fen: a vagrant. 

I should be glad- to drink your honour's health in 
A pot of beer, if you will give me sixpence ; 
3at for my part, I never love to meddle 

With politics, Bir. 

Friend 6v Humanity. 

Iglve thee sixpence I I will see thee d d first— 

Wretc^ whom no sense of wrongs can rouse to vengeance — 
Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded. 

Spiritless outcast I 

lKiek$ the Kiinf e-grinder^ overturns his wheel^ and exit in a transport qf republican 

enthuHasm ai\d universal phUavUkropy.l 

Song by Bogero in ' The Havers.* 

Whene'er with haggard eyes I view 
This dungeon that I'm rotting in, 
I think of those companions true 
^ Who studied with me at the tJ- ' 

niversity of Gottingen, 
niversity of Gottingen. 

r^eepg andpttlls out a blue kerchief, im'th ivhich he toipes his ciiea ; goztng tenderly 

at it J he proceeds. \ 

Sweet kerchief f cbeckcd with heavenVy )a!Va.^ 
Which once my love sat knotting in— 
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Alas, -Matilda then was trnc I 
At least I thought so at the U- 

nivbrsity of Gottingen, 
nivereity df QottiDgen. 

\_At the repctUixm af this line, Rogero clanks his eJidina in eadmce,} 

Barbs ! barbs ! alas ! how swift ;jroa flew 

Her neat postvwagon trotting m t 
Ye bore Matilda from my view; 
Forlorn I languished at the U- 

niversity of Gottingen, 
niversity of Gottii^ien. 

This faded form I this pallid hue I 
This Wood ray veinp IS clotting in, . \ i 

. . My Tears are many — they were few » » 

When first I entered at the U- 

niversity of Gottingen, 
niversity of Gottingen. 

There firet for thee my passion grew. 

Sweet, sweet Matilda Pottingen I 
Thou wast the daughter of my Tu- ... , 

tor, law professor at the U- . . 

niversity of Gottingen, 
• nlversitjiOf Gottiiigen, 

Sun, moon, and thou vain world, adieu, 
That kings and priests are plotting in : 
Here doomed to starve on water gru- 
el, never shall I see the U- 

niversity of Gottingen, 
niversity of (Jottingen.* 

r 

{During the taut stoma, Rdgero dashes his head repeatedly against the walls of his pri- 
son ; and finally so hard as to produce a visible contumon. He then throtts kimseif 
on the floor in an agony. The curtain drops, the nittsie still continuing to play till 
it is wholly fallen.] 

The following epitaph on his son who died in 1820, shews* tliat 
Canning could write in a tender and elegiac as well as satirical strain. 

Mr, Canning's Epitaph on his Son. 

Though short thyspfn, God's unimpeached decrees. 
Which made that shortened span one long disease. 
Yet, merciful in chastening, gave thee scope 
For mild redeeming virtues, faith attd hope, 
Meek roslgnation, pious charity ; 
And, since this world was not the world for thee, 
Par from thy path removed, with partial care. 
Strife, glory, gain, and pleasure's flowery snare ; 
Bade earth s temptations pass thee harinless by. 
And fixed on Heaven thine unrevcrtod eye I 
Oh I marked from birth, and nurtured for the skies I 
In youth, with more tlian ieaminff's wisdom wfce I 
As sainted martyrs, patient to endure I 
Simple as miweaued infancy, and pure I 



' It Is stated br Mr. C. Edmonds, editor of Pocirii of the Airt«- JaroblTx V^S&A^^> >2^;^ 
Mbora song ' having been accidentally fieeu. prev\ouR to \t* T^^'^'^^'^'^^'^'^l.w;.^^ 
was so amused with it that he took a pen, aad compoHoCi VYte^ W\. *\.^\xx^ Qu>Jaft «««^ 
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Pure from all etain— save that of baman clay. 
Which Christ's atoning blood hath washed away I 
By mortal suffering now no more oppressed, 
Mount, sinless spirit, to tby destined rest I 
While I— reversed our nature's kindlier doom- 
Poor forth a father's sorrows on thy tomb. 

A satirical poem, which attracted much attention in literary circles 
at the time of its publication, was the * Pursuits of Literature,' in 
four parts, th6 first of which appeared in 1794. Though published 
anonymously, this work was written by Mr. Thomas James Math- 
lAS, a distinguished scholar, who died at Naples in 1885. Mr. Math- 
ias, was sometime treasurer of the household to her majesty Queen 
Charlotte. He took his degree of B.A. in Trinity , College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1774. Besides the 'Pursuits of Literature,* Mr. Mathias / 
was author of some * Runic Odes, imitated from the Norse Tongue;' 
' The imperial Epistle from Kien Long to George III.' (1794), * The 
Shade of Alexander Pope,' a satirical poem (1798); and various 
other light evanescent pieces on the topics of the daj. Mr. Mathias 
also wrote some Latin odes, and translated into ItaUan several Eng- 
lish poems. He wrote Italian with elegance and purity, and it has 
been said that no Englishman, -since the days of Milton, has culti- 
vated that language with so much success. The * Pursuits of Litera- 
ture ' contains some pointed satire on the author's poetical contem- 
poraries, and is enriched with a vast variety of notes, in which there 
IS a great display of learning. George Steevens said the poem was 
merely * a peg to hang the notes on.' The want of true poetical ge- 
nius to vivify this mass of erudition has been fatal to Mr. Mathias. 
His works appear to be utterly forgotten. 

DR. JOHN WOLCOT. 

Dr. John Wolcot (1738-1819) was a coarse but lively satirist, who, 
under the name of 'Peter Pindar,' published a variety of effusions 
on the topics and public men <Jf his times, which were eagerly read 
and. widely circulated. Many of them were in ridicule of the reign- 
ing sovereign, George III., who was a good subject ior the poet; 
though the latter, as he himself acknowledged, was a bad subject to 
the king. Wolcot was born at Dodbrooke, a village in Devonshire, 
in the year 1738. His uncle, a respectable surgeon and apothecary at 
Fowey, took the charge of his education, intending that he should 
become his own assistant and successor in business. Wolcot was 
instructed in medicine, and ' walked the hospitals' in London, after 
which he proceeded to Jamaica with Sir William Trelawney, gover- 
nor of that island, who had engaged him as his medical attendant. 
The social habits of the doctor rendered him a favourite in Jamaica; 
but his time being only partly omploycMl by his professional avoca- 
tions, he solicited and obtained from Wis paXxow V\\vi ^\lv oil ^\\^W^ in 
(60 church, which happened to be Xliexi n^vwqX. T\i^\i\^Q^ «il \«iif 
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don ordained the graceless neophyte, and Wolcot entered upon , his 
sacred duties. Ilis congregation (consisted mostly of negroes; and 
Sunday being their i)rincipal holiday and market, the attendance at 
the church was very limited. Sometimes not a single person came, 
and Wolcot and his clerk — the latter being an excellent shot — used at 
such times,' after waiting for ten minutes, to proceed to the sea-side, 
to enjoy the sport of shooting ring-tail pigeons ! 

The death of Sir William Trelawney cut off all further hopes of 
preferment, and every inducement to a longer residence in the island. 
Bidding adieu to Jamaica and the church, w olcot accompanied Lady 
Trelawney to England, and established himself as a physician at 
Truro, in Cornwall. He inherited about £3000 by the death of his 
uncle. While resident at Truro, Wolcot discovered thie talents of 
Opie — 

The Cornish boy in tin-mines bred — 

whose genius as an artist afterwards became so distinguished. He 
also materially assisted to form his taste and procure him patronage ; 
and when Opie's name was well established, the poet and his protege, 
forsaking the country, repaired to London, as affording a wider field for 
the exertions of both. Wolcot had already acquired some distinction 
by his satirical efforts ; and he now poured forth a series of odes and 
epistles, commencing with the Royal Academicians, whom he ridi- 
culed with great success and some justice. In 1785 he produced no 
less than twenty-three odes. In 1786 he published * The Lousiad,' a 
' Heroi-comic Foem,' in five cantos, which had its foundation in the 
fact, that an obnoxious insect — either of the garden or the body — had 
been discovered on the king's plate among some, green peas, which 
produced a solen^n decree that all the servants in the rpyal kitchen 
were to have their heads shaved. In the hands of an unscrupulous 
satirist like Wolcot, this ridiculous incident was an admirable theme. 
The publication of Boswell's * Journ^ of a Tour to the Hebrides * 
afforded another tempting opportimity, and he indited a humorous 
poetical epistle to the biographer, commencing: 

O Boswell, BoKzy, Bruce, whate'er thy name, 
Thou miffhty shark for anecdote and fame ; 
Thou jackal, leading lion Jolmson forth 
To eat Macpherson 'midst his native north ; 
To frii^hten ffravc professors with his roar, ' 

And snake the Hebrides from shore to shore. 
All hail !..... 

Triumphant thou tllrongh Time's vast gulf shalt sail, j 

The pilot of our literarj' whale ; 
Close to the classic Rambler shalt thon cling, 
Close as a supple courtier to a king : 
Fate shall not shake thee off with all its power; 
Stuck like a bat to some old ivied tower. 
Nay, though thy Johnson ne'er had YAeft«»^^Jt^^5vft C3«^ 
PaolVe deeds had raised thee to tV\e f>\sie«*. 
Fet?, hia broad wing had raised thee— no >aajaL\>3M5!fc— 
A tomtit twittering on an eagVc'B bafik* 
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In addition to this effusion, Wolcot levelled another attack on Bos- 
well, entitled 'Bozzy and Piozzi, or the British Biographers. ' The 
personal habits of tlie king were ridiculed in ' Peeps at St. James's, 
* Royal Visits,' * Lyric Odes,' &c. Sir Joseph Banks was another sub- 
ject of his satire : 

A president, in butterflies profound, 
Of whom all insect-mongers sing: the praises, 

Went on a day to hunt this eame renowned. 
On yiolets, dunghills, nettHi-tops, and daisies, &c. 

He had also ' Instructions to a Celebrated Laureat ;' ' Peter's Pen- 
sion;' * Peter's Prophecy;' 'Epistle to a Fallen Minister;' 'Epistle 
to James Bruce, Esq., the Abyssian Traveller;' * Odes to Mr. Paine;' 
' Odes to Kien Long, Emperor of China;' * Ode to the Livery of Lon- 
don,' and brochures of a kindred description on most of the celebrated 
events of the day. From 1778 to 1808, above sixty of these poetical 
pamphlets were issued by Wolcot. So formidable was he considered, 
that the ministry, as he alleged, endeavoured to bribe him to silence. 
He also boasted that his writings had been translated into six differ 
ent lan^ages. In 1795, he obtained from his booksellers an annuity 
of £250, payable half-yearly, for the copyright of his works. This 
handsome allowance he enjoyed, to the heavy loss of the other par- 
ties, for upwards of twenty years. Neither *old age nor blindness 
could repress his witty vitupemtive attacks. He had recourse to an 
amanuensis, in whose absence, however, he continued to write him- 
self, till within a short period of his death. * His method was to tear 
a sheet of paper into quarters, on each of which he wrote a stanza of 
four or six lines, according to the nature of the poem : the paper he 
placed on a book held in the left hand, and in this manner not only 
wrote legibly, but with great ejise and celerity.' 

In 1796, his poetical enusions were collected and published in four 
volumes 8vo, and subsequent editions have been issued ; but most of 
the poems have simk into oblivion. Pew satirists can reckon on 
permanent popularity, and the poems of Wolcot were in their nature 
of an ephemeral description ; while the recklessness of his censure 
and ridicule, and the want of decency, of principle, and moral feel- 
ing, that characterises nearly the whole, precipitated their downfall. 
He died at his house in Somers' Town on the 14th January, 1819, 
and was buried in a vault in the churchyard of St. Paul's, C\)vcnt 
Garden, close to the grave of Butler. Wolcot was equal to Churchill 
as a satirist, as ready and versatile in his powers, and posser-scd of a 
quick sense of the ludicrous, as well as a rich vein of fancy and hu 
mour. Some of his songs and serious effusions are tender and pleas- 
j'n^; but he could not write long without slidiiig into the ludicrous 
azjcl burlesque. His critical acutenesa \a e\vue^a m lutf ' Odes to the 
-nojral Academicians, ' and in vaiious passa^c^ ^eviJiXet^^ K)vi\«w'^^>^ 
^is works: while his ease and felicity, "boWi ol e^^tc.^'&Vixv \\wsi '^xis,- 
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ration, are remarkable. In the following terse and lively lines, we 
lave a good caricature sketch of Dr. Johnson's style: ;. 

I own I like not Johnson's turgid style, 

That gives an inch the importa|ice of a ipJL|c, ..... 

Casts of manure a wagon-load around, 

To raise a simple dfliidy from the gronnd ; ' 

TTpHfts the club of Hercules— for what? 

To crush a butterfly or brai^ a' gnat 7 

Creates a whirlwind from the earth, to draw 

A goose's feather ot exilt a straw ; 

Sets wheels on wheels in motion — such a clatter — . 

To force up one poor nipperkin.of water ; 

B^ ocean labour with tremendous roar, 

T6 heave a cockle-shell upon the fihore: , . . 

Alike in ^very theme hiB pompous art, ' ' '„ ' 

Heaven's awful thunder or a rumbling cait I . ' 

The FUgrims and the Peas. 

.''.■■ • ' 

A brace of sinners, for no ^ood^ -t .; 

Were ordered to the Virgm Mary's ehrino,. . . 
Who at Loretto dwelt in wax, stone, wood, . 

And in a curled white wig looked wondrouB fine. 
: .■ ■• , • ''l 

Fifty long miles had these sad rogues to travel, ' 
With something )n their shoes much wor^e than. gravel ; 
In short, their toes so gentle to amuse, 
The priest had ordered peas into their shoes. 

• 

A nostrum f amooe in old popish times 
For purifying souls t^at. stunk with crimes, 

A sort of apostolic «alt, 

. Tbfit^Kipisn parsons for its powers exalt. 
For keeping souls of sinners sweet,' 
Just as our Kitchen salt keeps meat. 

The knaves set off on the same day. 
Peas in their shoes, to go and pray : 

But very different was their speed, I wot • 
One of the sinners galloped on,. 
Light as a bullet from a gun ; 

The other limped as. if ne had been shot. 
One-saw the virgin^ soon peccavi cried ;.;•■,. 

Had. his soul whitewashed all so clever. 
When home again he nimbly hied, :• . i 

Made fit with saints above to Jive forever, • . 

In coming back, however, let me say. 
He met his brother rogue abon,t.balf-way, 
Hobbling with' out.stretched hams and bending knees, 
Cursing- thp souls and bodies of the peas ; . ..- 
His eyes in tears, his cheeks and brow iu sweat, . . 
Deep sympathizing with his groaning feet. 

* How now I ♦ the light-toed wWt<wa3JCve)QL\k\\9?\sv\>eROKa> 

* Yoit Itey hibber 1 » * . 

'CoDfoimd ft I ' cried the t' other, *^^t^o ^cJtefe^ ^^ 
My feetf once hard ob any rock, 

Are uo\f aa sott as b\umjw. « > . 
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* Excuse me, Virgin Mary, that I swear: 
As for Loretto, I shall not get there ; 

No ! to the Devil my siDfarsoal most go, 
For hang me if I ha'n't lost every toe I 

* But brother sinner, do explain 
How 'tis that you are not in pain — 

What power hatti worked a wonder for your toefl— 
Whilst I, just like a snail, am crawling, 
Now swearing, now on saints devoutly bawling, 

Whilst not a rascal comes to ease my woes 7 

' How is 't that you can like a greyhound go. 
Merry as if nought had happened, bum ye 7 * 

* Why,*^ cried the other, grluning, * you muirt know 

That just before I ventured on my journey, 
To walk a little more at ease, 
I took the liberty to boil my peas.* ■ 

The Apple Dumplings and, a King. 

Once on a time, a monarch, tired with whooping, 
Whipping and spurring, 
Happy in worrying 
A poor defenceless harmless buck — 
The horse and rider wet as muclc — 
From his hijjh consequence and wisdom stooping, 
Entered through curiosity a cot, 
Where sat a poor old woman and her pot. 

The wrinkled, blear-eyed good old granny, 

In this same cot, illumed by many a cranny, ^ 
Had finished apple dumplings fbr her pot : 

In tempting row the naked dumplings lay, 

When 10 ! the monarch, in his usuafway, 
like lightning spoke : ' What's this ? wbat'B this 7 wbix, % 

Then taking up a dumpling in his hand, 
His eyes with admiration did expand ; 
And oft did majesty the dumpnng grapple: he cried 

* 'Tis monstrous, monstrous hard, mdeed ! 
What makes it, pray, so hard 7 ' The dame replied, 
^ Low curtsying • * Please your majes^, the apple.' 

* Very lustonishlng indeed I strange thing 1 * — 
Turning the dumpling round — rejoined the king 

* 'Tis most extr ordinary, then, all this is-^ 

It beats Pinette's conjuring all to pieces : 
Strange I should never of a dumpling dream t 
But, goody, tell me where, where, where's the seam 7 * 

* Sir, there's no seam,' quoth she ; * I never knew 
That folks did apple dumplings sew^ ' 

* No I ' cried the staring monarch with a grin ; 

* How, how the devil got the apple in 7 ' 

On which the dame the curious scheme revealed 
By which tha apple lay so sly concealed, 

Which made the Solomon o£ BnlaMo. «.\»i\,\ 
Who to the paliice with fuW soeed TepsM^d, 
And qaeen and princesses sooeauteowaic^w*^ 
AH yvitii the wonders of tbe dwanp^uiiWtU 
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There did he I|k|)f]^«r one whole week to 3hew 
The wisdom of an apple-dumplmg .maker ; 
And, lo ! BO deep was majesty in dough, / 

The palace seemed the lodging of a b&er I 

WhMre(icC8 Brew&rif mnted by their Mojet^iieL 

Pull of the art of brewing beer, 

The monarch heard of Wliitbreadls fauM ; 
Quoth he unto the queen : ' Mv d^ar, my dear, 

Whitbread hath got a marveuous great name. 
Chariy, we must, must, mnst^ee Whitbread btew--^ 
Rich as us, Chariy, richer than a Jew. 
Shame, shame we have not yet bis bt%w-honse seen 1 
Thus sweetly said the king unto the queen 

Muse, sing the stir that happy Whitbread made : 
Poor geutleman I most tariWy afraid 

He should not charm enough his guests divine. 
He gave his maids new aprons, gowns, and smocks; 
Audio I two hundred pounds' were f^pent in frockH, 

To make the apprentices and draymen fine : 
Busy as horses in a field of clover, ' . 

Bo^ cats, and chairs, and stools were tumbled over, 
Amidst the Wbitbread rout of preparation. 
To treat the lofty ruler of the nation. 

Now moved king, queen, and princesses so grand,' > 
To visit the first brewer in the land ; " 

Who sometimes swills liis beer and grinds his meatT* 
In a snug comer, christened Chiswell Street ; 
But of tener, charmed with f asUonaMe air. 
Amidst the gaudy great of Portman Square. 

Lord Aylesbury, and Denbigh's lord atoO) 

H3s Grace liie Duke of Montague likewise, 
With Lady Harcourt, j^ned the raree show 

And fixed all Smithneld's wondMng eyes : 
For lo ! a greater show ne'er graced those quarters, 
Since Mary roasted, just like crabs, the msnyrs. . . . 

Thus was the brew-house filled with gabbling noise, 
Whilst draymen, and the brewer's*boys, 

Devoured the questious that the kiug did ask ; 
In difEerent parties were they staring seen, 
Woud'ring to think they saw a king and queen I 

Behind a tub were some, and some bembd a cask. 

Some draymen forced themselves— a pretty luncheon— 
Into the mouth of many a gaping puncheon : 

And through the bung-hole winked with cnrioos eye, 
To view and i>e assurea what sort of things 
Were princesses, and queens, and kings. 

For whose most lofty station thousands sigh I 
And lo I of all the gaping puncheon clan, 
Few were the mouttis that had not got a man I 

Now majesty into a pump so deep 
Did with an opera-glass so curious peep *. 
E jaminin g with care each wondroiia ixxaX\fiX 
That bi'ought up water \ 
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Thus have I seen a magpie in the stieeft, 
A chattering bird tre often meet, 
A bird for curiosity well known, 

Wltli head awry, 

And cunning eye, 
Fe^ Knowingly into a manrow^bone. 

And now his curious nmjeity did stoop 
To count the naiN on every hoop; 
And lo I no single thing came in:his wav, 
That, full of deep research, he did nOt say, 

* Whaf 6 tftiist hae, hae t What 's tbatt What 's thds 7 What 's that t 
So ^uick the words too, when he deigned to speak, v. 

Ab if each syUable Wonld break its neck. 

' . • ■' ' 

Thus, to the world of cfreat whilst others crawl, 
Our Bov'reign peeps into the world of wnaLl : 
Thus microscopic, geniuses explore > 

Thii]^ that toi» oft proroke the public scorn ; ! i 
Yet swell of useful knowledges the store, '< ' 

B]f! finding syettems in; if pei^^xxBii. < i. \ 

Now boasting Whitlwread serious did declare^ 

To mak^ the majesty of England stare. 

That he had butts ^ongh, he knew. 

Placed side by side, to.reaoh along to Kew ; ; . :' \ 

On which the king with wonder swiftly cried : 

* V^«t i£ they reach to Kew, then« side by side, 

"What would thej[ do, what, what, placed end to eoA?* 
To ivhoniv' with knitted caiciUating brow, i '' 

The man of beer most solemnly did vow, ■.■.'. 

Almost to Windsor that they would extend.: 
On which the king, with wondering mien, ^ 

Repeated it unto the wondering queen ; 
On which, quit^ tiiniine round his haltered head, 
The brewers hciirse^ witli face astonished, neighea; 
The brewer's dog, too, poured a note of thunder, : 'a 
Rattled his<>l(aiO).and wagged his tail for wonder. 

. , 'T •■ . ' . . f • • ■ ; • . 

ITow ^d the king for other beers inquire, 
For Calvert's, Jordan's, Thrale's entire ; 
Audi after talking of these different beers* 
Asked Whitbread if his porter equalled theirs ? ; : / 

This was a puzasHogidisa^reeing question. 
Grating liki^ arsenic on his host's d^estion ; 
Aki!n<ro£;qitest!lQik to the man of Cask i 

That not even Solomon himself would ask. 

Now majesty? alive to knowledge, took 
. A very; pretty memorandum-book, : 
With gilded leaves of aes's-skin ao white. 
And in it legibly began to write — j . '• 

Memorandum, 

A charmfng place beneath the grates • ' 

¥oT 2'oasting chestnuts or potates. 

'Tis iiops fhfA'give a bittem^sB to "beet, 
"Ho^B grow in Sent, says Wbitbtetid, «cl«l c\€ew\«xt» 
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QUJSBE. 

Is there no cheaper stuff? where doth it dwdl? 
Would not horse-alo^ bitter it as well? 

JlBM* 

To trv it soon on onr small beer- 
Twill save us several pounds a year. 

Hex. 

To remember to f (Mrget to ask 
Old Whitbread to my house one day^ 

liElf. 

Not to forget to take of beer the cask, 
The brewer offered me away. 

Now, having i)encilled his remarks so shrewd. 

Sharp as tbe point, indeed, of a new pin. 
His majesty his watch most sagely viewed. 

And then put up his ass's-skin. 
To Whitbread now deigned majesty to say : 

* Whitbread, are all your hordes fond of hay ? ' 

* Yes, please your majesty,* in humble notes 
The brewer answered — * Also, sire, of oats ; 
Another thin 



And 



:her thins my horses, too, maintains, 
that, an t; please your majesty, are grains.' 



' Grains, grains,' said majesty, *to fill their crops? 

Grains, ^^ains ?^that comes £rom hops— yes, hope, hops, hope?' 

Here was the king, like hounds sometimes, at fault— 

* Sire,' cried the humble brewer, * give me leave 
Tour sacred majesty to undeceive ; 

Grains, sire, are never made from hops, but malt.' 

' True,' said the cautious monarch with a smile, 
' From malt, malt, malt — ^I meant malt all the while. 
' Tes,' with the sweetest bow, rejoined the brewer, 
' AnH; please your majesty, you did, I'm sure.' 

* Yes,* answered majesty, with quick reply, 
'I did, I did, I did, I, I, I, I.' . . . 

Now did the king admire the bell so fine. 

That daily asks tne draymen all to dine ; 

On which the bell rung out— how very proper I— 

To shew it was a bell, and had a clapper. 

And now before their sovereign's curious eye — 

Parents and children, fine fat hopeful sprigs. 
All snuffling, squinting, grunting in their sty — 

Appeared the brewer's tribe of handsome pigs; 
On wnich the observant man who fills a throne. 
Declared the pigs were vastly like his own ; 
On which the brewer, swallowed up in joys, 
Fear and astonishment in both his eyes, 
His soul brimful of sentiments so loyal. 

Exclaimed : ' O heavens I and can my swine 

Be deemed by majesty so fine ? 
Heavens I can my pigs compare, sire, with pigs royal?' 
To which the king assented with a nod; 
On which the brewer bowed, and BG^dt ^ Ooo^QtodLV 
pien winked signiflcant on Itisa, 
aigniOcatit of wonder ajojd. of bUas, 
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Who, bridling in her chin diyine, 
CroQsea her fair hands, a dear old maid, 
And then her lowest curtsy made 

For snch liigh honour done her father's swine. 

Now did his maiesty, so gracious, say 
To Mister Whitbread in his flying way . 

* Wliitbread, d'ye nick the excisemen now and then? 
Hae, Whitbread, when d'ye think to leave o£E trade? 
Hae ? what 7 Miss Whitbread's still a maid, a maid? 

What, what's the matter with the men ? 

* D' ye hunt ?— hae, hunt ? No no, you are too old ; 

You'd be lord-mayor— lord-mayor one dav ; 

Yes, yes, I' ve heard so ; yes, yes, so I'm told ; 
-^ Don't, don't the fine for sherifc pay ; 

Jf I' 11 prick you every year, man, I declare ; 

Yes, Whitbread, yes, yes, you sliall be lord-mayor. 

* Whitbread, d' ye keep a coach, or job one, pray? 

Job, job, that's cheapest ; yes, that's best, tliat's best. 
You putyour liveries on the draymen— -hae? 

Hae, whitbread ? You have feathered well your nest. 
What, what's the price now, hae, of all your stock ? 
But, Whitbread, wnat's o'clock, pray, what's o'clock?' 

Now Whitbread inward said : ' May I be cursed 
If I know what to answer first.' 

Then searched his brains with ruminating eye ; 
But ere the man of malt an answer found, 
Quick on his heel, lo, majesty turned round. 

Skipped off, and balked the honour of reply. 

Lord Oregory, 
Bums admired this ballad of Wolcot's, and wrote another on the same subject. 

' Ah ope. Lord Gregory, thy door, * Alas I thou heardst a pilgrim mourn 
A midnight wanderer sighs ; That once was prized by thee : 

Hard rush the rains, the tempests roar, Think of the ring by yonder bum 
And lightnings cleave the skies.' Thou gav'st to love and me. 

' Who comes with woe at this drear night, ' But shouldst thou not poor li^arion know, 

A pilgrim of the gloom ? I'll turn my feet and part ; [blow, 

If she whose love did once delight, And think tne storms that round me 

My cot shall yield her room.' Far kinder than thy heart.' 

Epigram on Sleep. 

Thomas Wharton wrote the following Latin epigram to be placed under the 
statute of Sonmns, in the garden of Harris^ the philologist, and Wolcot translatec^il 
with a beauty and f ehcity worthy of the original. 

Somne levis, qnanquam certissima mortis imagQ 
Consortem cupio te tamen esse tori ; 
Alma quies, optata, veni, nam sic sine vitA 
Vivere quam suave est ; sic sine morte morL , 

Come, gentle sleep ! attend ttiy votary's prayer, 
And, though death's image, to my cotxcXi T«<Qa&s % 
How sweet, though lifeless, yet vi\t\i\\le to Ykft^ 
.And, without dying, O how aweeA. to ^e V 
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THE REV. WILLIAM CROWE. 

William Crowe {tirm 1746-1829) was the son of a carpenter at 
Winchester, and was admitted upon the foundation as a poor scholar. 
He was transferred to New College, Oxford, and was elected Fellow 
in 1773. He rose to be Professor of Poetry and Public Orator, hold- 
ing at the same time the valuable rectory of Alton Barnes. Crowe 
was author of * Lewesdon Hill ' (1786), a descriptive poem in blank 
verse, and of various other pieces. Several editions of his * Poems ' 
have been published, the latest in 1827. There is poetry of a very 
high order in the works of Crowe, though it has never been popular. 

Wreck of the ' ffalseweH,' East InMaman, 

See how the stm, here clouded, afar off 
Ponrs down the golden radiance of his light 
Upon the enridg^ sea ; where the black ship 
Sails on the phosphor-seeming waves. So nor. 
But falsely flattering, was yon surface calm. 
When forth for India sailed, in evil time, 
That vessel, whose disastrous fate, when told, 
Filled every breast with horror, and each eye 
With piteous tears, so cruel was the loss. 
Methinks I see her, as, by the wintry storm 
Shattered and driven along past vonder isle. 
She strove, her latest hope, oy strength or art, 
To gain the port within it, or at worst, 
To shun that harbourless and hollow coast 
From Portland eastward to the promontory 
Where still St Alban's high-built chapel stands. 
But art nor strength avail her^— on she drives. 
In storm and darkness to the fatal coast ; 
And there 'mong rocks and high o'erhanging cliffs 
Dashed piteously, with all her precious freight. 
Was lost, by Neptune's wild and foamy jaws 
Swallowed up quick ! The richest-laden stdp 
Of spicy Ternate, or that annual sent 
I To tne Philippines o'er the southern main 

From Acapulco, carrying massy gold. 
Were poor to this ; freighted with hopeful youth, 
And beauty and high courage undismayed 
By mortal terrors, and paternal love. 
Strong and unconquerable even in death — 
Alas, they perished all, all in one hour I* 

The Miseries of Wa/r. 

From * Verses intended to have been spoken in the Theatre of Oxford, on the !». 
fltaOatlon of ttie Buke of Portland as Chancellor of the University.' 

If the stroke of war 
Fell certain on the guilty head, none else ; 
If they that make the cause might taste th' effect, 
And drink themselves the bitter cup tiiey mix ; 
Then might the bard, though child of peace, delight 

* The HalaeipeJl Captain Pierce, was wrecked \u 3aim«ry \n^,\vw?\\v^ ^\x^x08. a^"CMi 
mekf ttear Seaoombe, on the island of Piirbeck,\)elw©eB.YevfeT«\^o\uV. «ai^'^'v.- ^^^^;^J 
A^'intLinnJ^'^A^^^^"' perished; but out of lAKi »o\\\* ou ^^^-I^^i*^ ^v!',^^^^ 
SS^I^^tS^^w *3^"P"»^e<* young ladles Uwo ol v.Vxemdiwsv»\i\AT* <A\^x*i ^^J-'^ 
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To twine fresh wreaths aronnd the conqneror's brow ; 

Or haply strike his hlffh-toned harp, to swell 

The tnimpet's martiarsoimd, and bid them on 

Whom justice arms for vengeance. Bat alas I 

That midistingnishing and deathfol storm 

Beats heavier on th' exposed innocent ; 

And they that stir its fury, while it raves 

Stand at safe distance, send their mandate forth 

Unto the mortal ministers that wait 

To do their bidding.— Oh, who then regards 

The widow's tears, the friendless orphan's ay. 

And famine, and l^e ghastly train of woes 

That follow at theidofged heels of war? 

They, in the pomp and pride of victory 

Rejoicing o'er the desolated earth. 

As at an altar wet with human blood, 

And flaming with the fire of cities bunit. 

Sing their mad h^mns of triumj^h — ^hymns to Gk)d, 

O'er the destruction of his gracious works I 

Hymns to the Father o'er his slaughtered sons I 

CHARLOTTE 8MITH. 

Several ladies cultivated poetry with success at this time. Among 
these was Mrs. Charlotte Smith (whose admirable prose fictions 
will afterwards be noticed). She was the daughter of Mr. Turner 
of Stoke House, in Surrey, and born on the 4th of May 1749. She 
was remarkable for precocity of talents, and for a lively playful hu- 
mour that shewed itself in conversation, and in compositions both 
|n prose and verse. Being early deprived of her mother, she was 
carelessly though expensively educated, and introduced into society 
at a very early age. Her father ha\^ing decided on a «econd mar- 
riage, the friends of the young and admired poetess endeavoured to 
establish her in life, and she was induced to accept the hand of Mr. 
Smith, the son and partner of a rich West India merchant. The 
husband was twenty-one years of age, and his wife fifteen! This 
rash union was productive of mutual discontent and misery. Mr. 
Smith was careless and extravagant, business was neglected, and his 
father dying, left a will so complicated and voluminous that no two 
lawyers understood it in the same sense. Law-suits and embarrass- 
ments were therefore the portion of this ill-starred pair for all their 
after-lives. Mr. Smith was ultimately forced to sell the greater part 
of his property, after he had been thrown into prison, and his faith- 
ful wife had shared with him the misery and discomfort of his con- 
finement. After an unhappy union of twenty-three years, Mrs. 
Smith separated from her husband, and, taking a cottage near Chi- 
chester, applied herself to her literary occupations with cheerful 
assiduity, supplying to her children the duties of both parents. In 
elg-ht months she completed her novel of * Emmeline,* published in 
JTSS. In the following year appeared anoWiet uo^el from her pen, 
entitled 'Ethelinde; ' and in 1791 , a ttiiTd \mdCT V\i^ Tvaxs^fc ^1 ' ^^'ssr 
^a. ' She imbibed the opinions of tlie FTeiie\i ^BfcNo\\yM\cyQ., ^tA «£a 
^^odied tliem in a, romance entitled * DeamonjQL.* "1^^ ^^^>k. ^msj^ 
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against her many of her friends and readers, but she regained the 
public favour by her tale, the *01d Manor-house,' which is the best 
of her novels. Part of this work was written at Eartham, the resi- 
dence of Hayley, during the period of Cowper's visit to that poetical 
retreat. * It was delightful,' says Hayley, ' to hear her read what she 
had just written, for she read, as she wrote, with simplicity and 
grace.' Cowper was also astonished at the rapidity and excellence 
of her composition. Mrs Smith continued her literary labours 
amidst private and family distress. She wrote a valuable little com- 
pendium for children, under the title of * Conversations; A History 
of British Birds;' a descriptive poem on 'Beachy Head,' &c. She 
died at Tilford, near Farnham, on the 28th of October 1806. The 
poetry of Mrs. Smith is elegant and sentimental, and generally of a 
pathetic cast. 

Sonnets. — On tJie Departure of the Niglitingdle, 

Sweet poet of the woods, a long adiea I 

FareweU, soft minstrel of the early year I 
Ah I 'twill be long ere thon shalt sing anew, 

And pour thy mnsic on the night's dnll ear. 
Whether on spring thy wandering flights await, 

Or whether silent in our groves you dwell, 
The pensive Muse shall own thee tor her mate, 

Ana still i)rotectthe song she loves so welL 
With cautions step the love-lorn youth shall gUde 

Through the lone brake that shades thy mossy nest ; 
' And shepherd girls from eyes profane shall hide 

The gentle b5d who sings of pity best : 
For stin thy voice shall soft affections move. 
And still be dear to sorrow and to love I 

Written at ihe Close of Spring. 

The garlands fade that Si)ring so lately wove ; 

Each simple flower, wmch she had nursed in dew* 
Anemones that spangled every grove. 

The primrose wan, and harebell mildly blue. 
No more shall violets linger in the dell, 

Orpurple orchis variegate the plain, 
mil Spring again shall c^ forth every bell, 

And dress with humid hands her wreaths again. 
Ah, poor humanity I so frail, so fair, 

Are the fond visions of thy early day, 
TUl tyrant passion and corrosive care 

Bid all thy fairy colours fade away I 
Another May new buds and flowers shall bring: 
Ah I why has happiness no second Spring? 
Should the lone wanderer, faiutingr on his way, 

Rest for a moment of the sultry "hours, 
And, though bis path through thorns and roughness lay. 

Pluck the wild rose or woodbine's gadding flowers ; 
Weaving gay wreaths beneath some sheltenng tree. 

The sense of sorrow he a while may \oae \ 
So bare I sought thy flowers, fair Poesy \ 

8o charmed my way with friendship 8Li[id\Xi«l!L\)fi^ 
Bat darker now grows life's unhappy day, 
Jhwkrwith new cloads of ovil yet to coinA\ 
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Her pencil Bickening Fancy throws away. 

And weary Rof^ reclines upon the tomb, 
And points my wishes to that tranquil shore. 
Where the pale spectre Care pursues no more I 

BecoUections of English Scenery. — From * Beacky Head. 

Haunts of my youth I 
Scenes of fond day-dreams, I behold ye yet I 
Where 'twas so pleasant by the northern slopes. 
To climb the winding sheep-path, aided oft 
By scattered thorns, whose spiny branches bore 
Small woolly tufts, spoils of the vagrant lamb. 
There seeking shelter from the noonday sun : 
And pleasant, seated on the short soft turf. 
To look beneath upon the hollow way. 
While heavily upward moved the labouring wain, 
Ajod stalking slowly by, the sturdv hind. 
To ease his panting team, stopped with a stone 
The grating wheel. 

Advancing higher stiU, 
The prospect widens, and the village church. 
But nttle o'er the lowly roofs around 
Bears its CTay belfry and its simple vane ; 
Those lowly roofs of thatch are half concealed 
By the rude arms of trees, lovely in spring; 
When on each bough the rosy tinctured bloom 
Sits thick, and promises autumnal plenty. 
For even those orchards round the Norman farms. 
Which, as their owners marked the promised fruit, 
Console them, for the vineyards of the south 
Surpass not these. 

Where woods of ash and beach, 
And partial copses fringe the green hill-foot. 
The upland shepherd rears his modest home ; 
There wanders by a little nameless stream 
That from the hill wells forth, bright now, and clear» 
Or after rain with chalky mixture gray. 
But still refreshing in its shallow course 
The cottage garden ; most for use designed, 
Yet not of beauty destitute. The vine 
Mantles the little casement ; yet the brier 
Drops fragrant dew among the July flowers ; 
Andpansies rayed, and freaked, and mottled pinks. 
Grow among balm and rosemsty and rue ; 
There honeysuckles flaunt, and roses blow, ^j ' 

Almost uncultured ; some with dark-green leaves ', 

Contrast their flowers of pure unsullied white; » : 

Others like velvet robes of regal state ^-j 

Of richest crimson ; while, in thorny moss ' 

Enshrined and cradled, the most lovdy wear 
The hues of youthful beauty's glowing cheek. 
With fond reffret I recollect e'en now 
■"r spring and summer, what delight I felt 
/ mong these cottage gardens, and how much 
Such artless nosegays, knotted with a rush 
By village housewife or her ruddy maid. 
Were welcome to me ; soon and simply pleased. 
An early worshipper at nature's sYucme, 
I io ved her rudest scenes — ^warreuft, oaOiYieoXJajR, 
And yellow commons, andbircYv-sYiaAfiA-YvoWo^^ 
And hedgerows bordering uiifTcc\VLenleA.\anfi», 
.Bovreredwith wild rosea and the c\ft8vVaft >«q<)«M«». 
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MISS BLAMIBE. 

Miss Susanna Blamerb (1747-1794), a Cumberland lady, was dis- 
tinguished for the excellence of her Scottish poetry,- which has all the 
idiomatic ease and grace of a native minstrel. Miss Blamire was 
bom of a respectable family in Cumberland, at Cardew Hall, near 
Carlisle, where she resided till her twentieth year, beloved by a circle 
of friends and acquaintance, with whom she associated in what were 
called merry neets, or merry evening-parties, in her native district. 
Her sister becoming the wife of Colonel Graham of Duchray, Perth- 
shire, Susanna accompanied the pair to Scotland, where she remained 
some years, and imbibed that taste for Scottish melody and music 
which prompted her beautiful lyrics, *The Nabob,* 'The. Siller 
Croim,' &c. She also wrote some pieces in the Cumbrian dialect, 
and a descriptive poem of some length, entitled ' Stocklewath, or the 
Cumbrian village.' Miss Blamire died unmarried at Carlisle, in her 
forty-seventh year, and her name had almost faded from remem- 
brance, when, in 1843, her poetical works were collected and pub- 
lished in one volume, with a preface, memoir, and notes by Patrick 
Maxwell. 

The NaM. 



When silent time^ wi' lightly foot, 

Had trod on thirty jreare, 
I sooght again my native land 

Wi' mony hopes and fears. 
Wha kens gin the dear friends I left 

May still continue mine 7 
Orgin I e'er again shall taste 

The joys I left langsyne ? 

As I drew near my ancient pile 

My heart beat a' the way ; 
Ilk place I passed seemed yet to speak 

O' some dear former day ; 
Hiose days that followed me afar, 

Those happy days o' mine, 
iHiilk made me think the present joys 

A' naething to langsyne I 

The ivied tower now met my eye, 

Where minstrels used to blaw ; 
Nae friend stepped forth wi' open hand, 

Nae weel-kenned face I saw ; 
Till Donald tottered to the door, 

Wham I left in his prime, 
And grat to see the lad return 

He Dore about langsyne. 

I ran to Uka dear friend's room, 

As if to find them there, 
I knew where ilk ane used to sit. 

And hang o^er mony a chair; 
TUl Boft remembrance threw a veil 
Acroae these een o' mine, 
IcJoaed the door, and sobbed aloud. 
TotbiakonaaldJangByae. 



Some penny chiels, a now-sprung race 

Wad next their welcome pay, 
Wha shuddeted at my Gothic wa's. 

And wished ray groves away. 
* Cut, cut,' they cned, * those aged elms ; 

Lay low yon moumfu' pine.' 
Na ! na ! our fathers' names grow there. 

Memorials o' langsyne. 

To wean me frae these waef u' thoughts, 

They took me to the town ; 
But sair on ilka weel-kenned face 

I missed the youthf u' bloom. 
At balls they pointed to a nymph 

Wham a' declared divine ; 
But sure her mother's blushing cheeks 

Were fairer far langsyne I 

In vain I sought in music's sound 

To find that magic art, 
Which oft in Scotland's ancient lays 

Has thrilled through a' my heart. 
The song had mony an artf u ' turn ; 

My ear confessed 'twas fine ; 
But missed the simple melody 

I listened to langsyne. 

Ye sons to comrades o' my youth, 

Forgie an auld man's spleen, [mourns 
Wha 'midst your ^"^«».t ^'^^\is», ^S^ 

The days \i© «cvitei \!k»») «.e.«OL. 
When time \ia»^««ee^ «sy^ %e»»a\«> "os*^ 

Your YieaLTtft ^\N. tea\\V«.^ ^^^^iv^ 
AbA aye t\ve «a^^^^^^^^^f^^ 
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What Ails tJUs ffeoH o* Ifine f 

* This 80Dg seems to have been a favoorlte with the authoress, for I haye met 
with it in vanons forms amone her papers ; and the labour bestowed upon it has 
been well repaid by the popolanty it nas all along enjoyed.'— JfoxiMZT* ifemeir qf 
Miss Blamire. 



What ails this heart o' mine ? 

What ails this watery ee 7 
What gars me a' turn pale as death 

When I take leave o thee ? 
When thou art far awa', 

Th (tt'lt dearer grow to me ; 
But change o' place and change o' folk 

May gar thy fancy jee. 

When I gae out at e'en, 

Or wrtlk at morning air. 
Ilk rustling bush willseem to say 

I used to meet thee there. 



Then 111 sit down and cry. 

And live aneath the tree. 
And when a leaf fa's i' my lap, 

I'll ca't a word frae theeu 

ni hie me to the bower 

That thou wi' roses tied. 
And where wi' mony a bluahing bnd 

I strove myself to hide. 
I'll doat on ilka spot 

Where I hae been wi' thee ; 
And ca' to mind some kindly word 

By ilka bom and tree. 



As an example of the Cumberland dialect: 

AiUd Bcbin Forbes, 

And auld Hobin Forbes hcs gicn tem a dance, 

I pat on my spcckets to see them aw prance ; 

I thout o' the days when I was but flneen, 

And skipped wi' the best upon Forbes's green. 

Of aw things that is I think thout is meast queer, 

It brings that that's bypast and sets it down here ; 

I see Willy as plain as I dui this bit leace. 

When he tuik his cwoat lappet and deeghted his f eaoe. 

The lasses aw wondered what Willy cud see 

In yen that was dark and hard-featured leyke me : 

And they wondered ay mair when they talked o' my wit, 

And slily telt WiUy that cudn't be it. 

But Willy he laughed, and he meade me his weyfe. 

And whea was mair happy thro' aw his lang leyfe? 

It 's e'en my great comfort, now Willy is geano. 

That he ofEen said— nea pleace was leyke fiis uwu heame I 

I mind when I carried my wark to yon ste;^le. 
Where Willy was deyken, the time to beguile, 
He wad fling me a daisy to put i' my breast. 
And I hammered my noddle to mek out a jest. 
But merry or grave, Willy often wad tell 
There was nin o' the leave that was leyke my awn sel ; 
And he spak what he thout, for I'd hardly a plack 
When we married, and nobbet ae gown to my back. 

When the clock had struck eight, I expected him heame. 

And wheyles went to meet him as far as Bumleane ; 

Of aw hours it telt, eight was deareal to me. 

But now when it streykes there's a tear i' my ee. 

O Willy I dear Willy I it never canAvfc 
That age, time, or death can divide VYifee raydxaaX 
For that spot on earth that's a?e deweaXX^m*, 
i« thQ tHrf thftt lias coveted mj N< VliVj txw ^ 
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MRS. BARBAULD. 

Anna Letitia Barbauld, the daughter of Dr. John Aikin, was 
bom at Kibworth Harcourt, in Leicestershire, in 1743. Her father 
at this time kept a seminary for the education of boys, and Anna re- 
ceived the same instruction, being early initiated into a knowledge 
of classical literature. In 1758, Dr. Aikin undertaking the office of 
classical tutor in a dissenting academy at Warrington, his daughter 
accompanied him, and resided there fifteen years. In 1773, she pub- 
lished a volume of miscellaneous poems, of which four editions were 
called for in one year. In May 1774, she was married to the Rev. 
Rochemont Barbauld, a French Protestant, who was minister to a 
dissenting congregation at Palgrave, near Diss, and who had just 
opened a boarding-school at the neighbouring village of Palgrave, in 
Suffolk. The poetess participated with her husband in the task of 
instruction. In 1775 she came forward with a volume of devotional 
pieces compiled from the Psalms, and another volume of ' Hymns in 
Prose' for children. In 1786, Mr. and Mrs. Barbauld established 
themselves at Hampstead, and there several tracts proceeded from the 
pen of our authoress on the topics of the day, in all which she 
espoused the principles of the Whigs. She also assisted her father 
in preparing a series of tales for children, entitled ' Evenings at 
Home,* and she wrote critical essavs on Akenside and Collins, pre- 
fixed to editions of their works. In 1803, Mrs. Barbauld compiled 
a selection of essays from the 'Spectator,' 'Tatler,* and * Guardian,' 
to which she prefixed a preliminanr essay; and in the following year 
she edited the correspondence of Richardson, and wrote a life of the 
novelist. She afterwards edited a collection of the British novelists, 
published in 1810, with an introductory essay, and biographical and 
critical notices. Mrs. Barbauld died on the 9th of March 1825. 
Some of her lyrical pieces are flowing and harmonious, and her ' Ode 
to Spring ' is a happy imitation of Collins. Charles James Fox is 
said to have been a great admirer of Mrs. Barbauld's songs, but they 
are by no means the best of her compositions, being generally arti- 
ficial, and unimpassioned in their character. 

A 'Memoir of Mrs. Barbauld, including Notices of her Family 
and Friends,' was published in 1874 by her grand-niece, Anna Le 
Breton. 

The following stanza in a poem entitled 'Life,' was much ad- 
mired by Wordsworth and Rogers : 

Life I we're been long together. 
Through pleasant and throu^ cloody weather; ^ 
'Ti8 hard to part when friends are dear; 
Perhaps 'twill cost a sigh, a tear * 
Then steal away, give tittle watiAng, 
Cbooae thine own time, 
Say not * Gtood-night,' but in BomebtigYAct tiflas^ 
Bid me * Gooa-momiug.' 
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Ode to Spring, 

Sweet dAughter of a rough and stormy eire, 
Hoar Winter's blooming child, delightful Spring! 

Whose unshorn locks with leaves 

And swelling buds are crowned ; 

From the green islands of eternal youth — 

Crowned with fresh blooms and ever«pringing shaded 

Turn, hither turn thy step, 

O thou, whose powerful voice, 

More sweet than softest touch of Doric reed 
Or Lvdian flute, can soothe the madding winds, 
And through the stormy deep 
Breathe thy own tender calm. * 

Thee, best beloved I the virgin train await 
With songs and festal rites, and joy to rove 

Thy blooming wilds among. 

And vales ana dewy lawns, 

With untired feet ; and cull thy earliest sweets 
To weave fresh garlands for the glowing brow 

Of him, the favoured youth 

That prompts their whispered sigh. 

Unlock thy copious stores ; those tender showers 
That drop their sweetness on the infant buds, 

And silent dews that swell 

The milky ear's green stem, 

And feed the flowering osier's early shoots ; 

And call those winds, which through the whie^)ering boughs 

With warm and pleasant breath 

Salute the blowing flowers. 

Now let me sit beneath the whitening thorn, 
And mark thy spreading tints steal o^r the dale ; 

And watch with patient eye 

Thy fair unfolding charms. 

O nymph, approach ! while yet the temperate Sun 
With bashful forehead, through the cool moist air 

Throws his young maiden beams, 

And with chaste kisses woos 

The Earth's fair bosom ; while the streaming veil 
Of lucid clouds, with kind and frequent sha& 

Protects thy modest blooms 

Prom his severer blaze. 

Sweet is thv reign, but short : the resd dog-star 
Shall scorch thy tresses, and the mower's scythe 

Thy greens, thy flowerets all. 

Remorseless shall destroy. 

Reluctant shall I bid thee then farewell ; 

For oh I not all that Autumn's lap contains, ^ 

Nor Summer's ruddiest fruits. 

Can aught for thee atone, 

Pair Spring ! whose simp^eat pTOTm«e tqot^ ^^S&i^bXa 
Thaix alJ their largest wea\t\i, asidt)too\k'gYiVi«^«M*» 

JSach joy and new-\>om iiope 

With softest influence \>rea\be». 
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To a Lady, with some PairUed Flowers, 

Flowers to the fair ; to yoa these flowers I bring. 
And strive to greet yon with an earlier spring. 
Flowers sweet and gay, and delicate like you ; 
Emblems of innocence, and beanty too. 
With flowers the Oraces bind their yellow hair. 
And flowery wreaths consenting lovers wear. 
Flowers, the sole luxury which nature knew. 
In Eden's pure and guiltless garden grew. 
To loftier forms are rougher tasks aligned ; 
The sheltering oak resists the stormy wind. 
The tougher yew repels invading foes. 
And the tall pine for future navies grows : 
But this soft family to cares unknown, 
'V^re bom for pleasure and delight alone. 
Gay without toil, and lovely without art. 
They spring to cheer the sense and glad the heart. 
Nor blush, my fair, to own you copy these ;l 
Tour best, your sweetest empire is— to please. 

Hymn to Content, 

Natura beatos 
Omnibus esse dedit, ed quis cognoverit utL— Claudian. 



O thon, the nymph with placid eye I 
O seldom found, yet ever nigh I 

Beoelvemy temperate vow : 
Not all tibe storms that shake the pole 
Can e'er disturb thy halcyon soul, 

And smooth the unaltered brow. 

O come, in simple vest arrayed, 
With all thy sooer cheer displayed. 

To bless my longing sight ; 
Thy mien composed, thy even pace. 
Thy meek regard, thy matron grace, 

j^d chaste subdued delight. 

No Biore by varying passions beatr 
O gentty guide my pilgrim feet 

To And thy hermit cell ; 
Where in some pure and equal sky, 
Beneath thy soft indulgent eye. 

The modest virtues dwdL 

Siniplidly in Attic vest. 

And Innocence with candid breast. 

And dear undaunted eye ; 
And H<^, who points to distant years, 
Fair op&aiaz through this vale of tears, 

A vista to the Miy. 



There Health, through whose calm bo- 
som glide 
The temperate joys in even-tide. 

That rarely ebb or flow ; 
And Patience there, thy sister meek. 
Presents her mild unvarying cheek 

To meet the offered blow. 

Her influence taught the Phrygian sage 
A tyrant master's wanton rage 

With settled smiles to wait : 
Inured to toil and bitter bread. 
He bowed his meek submissive head. 

And kissed thy sainted feet. 

But thon, O nymph retired and coy I 
In what brown hamlet dost thou joy 

To tell thy tender tale ? 
The lowliest children of the ground. 
Moss-rose and violet, blossom round. 

And lily of the vale. 

say what soft propitious hour 

1 best may choose to hail thy power. 

And court thy gentle sway ? 
When autumn, friendly to the Muse, 
Shall thy own modest tints diffuse, 

And shed thy milder day. 



MBS. OPIE — MRS. HUNTER — MRS. GRANT — MRS. TIGHE. 

Hbs. Amibt.ta OpiEtl769-1863) was the daughter of a popular phy- 
sician. Dr. Alderson, of Norwich, and widow ot JciVm.O^S&,*<^^^^'^- 
bmted artist. Id 1802 she published a No\\xm^ oi xKssfc^^sas^^l*^ 
poems, characterized by a simple and p\ac\di \.^Ti^^x\i«a5^. ^S^ ^ 
nu^ celebrated for her novels— to \)e aitjex^^^^^'^^^^^"'*'^ - 
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her general literary merits and association with all the eminent per- 
sons of her day.— Mrs. Anne Hunter (1742-1821) was a retired but 
highly accomplished lady, sister of Sir Everard Home, and wife of 
John Hunter, the celebrated surgeon. Having wrilten several copies 
of verses, which were extensively circulated, and some songs that 
even Hayden had married to immortal music, Mra Hunter was in- 
duced, in 1806, to collect her pieces and conmiit them to the press.— 
Mrs. Anne Grant (1755-1838) in 1803 published a volume of mis- 
cellaneous poems, chiefly in illustration or the people and manners of 
the Scottish Highlands. She was widow of the minister of Lagean 
in Inverness-shire. Mrs. Grant was author of several interestmg 
prose works. She wrote * Letters from the Moimtains,' giving a de- 
scription of Highland scenery and manners, with which 3ie was con- 
versant from her residence in the coimtry; also * Memoirs of an 
American Lady* (1810) ; and 'Essays on the Superstitions of the 
Highlanders,' which appeared in 1811. The writings of this lady d^ 
play a lively and observant fancy, and considerable powers of land- 
scape-painting. They first drew attention to the more striking and 
romantic features of the Scottish Highlands, afterwards so fertile a 
theme for the genius of Scott. 

An Irish poetess, Mrs. Mary Tighe (1773-1810), evinced a more 
passionate and refined imagination than any of her tuneful sister- 
hood. Her poem of * Psyche,* founded on the classic fable related 
by Apuleius, of the loves of Cupid and Psyche, or the allegory of 
Love and the Soul, is characterised by a graceful volnptuousneissand 
brilliancy of colouring rarely excelled. It is in six cantos, and 
wants only a little more concentration of style and description to be 
one of the best poems of the period. It was privately printed in 
1805, and after the death of the authoress, reprinted, wfth the addi- 
tion of other poems, in 1811. Mrs. Tighe was daughter of the Hev. 
W. Blackford, county of Wicklow, and was^ married to Henry Tighe, 
M. P., county of Wicklow. Her history seems to be little known, 
unless to private friends; but her early death, after six years of pro- 
tracted suffering, has been commemorated by Moore, in his beautiful 
lyric — 

I saw thy form in yonthfnl prii&e^ 

We subjoin some selections from the works of each of the above 
ladies: 

The Orphan Boy's TcUe. — Prom Mrs. Opic's Poems. 



Stay, lady, stav, for mercy's sake, 

And hear a helpless orphan's tale ; 
AJj } Bare my looks mnst pity wake ; 
^jys want that makes my cheek so pale. 
yet I waa once a mother's pride, 
„^^^dmy brave father's hope and joy ; 
^utwthe Nile'8 proud fight he died, 
'^Mdiam now m orphaa bey 



Poor foolish child ! how pleased was I 
When iftwsof Nelson^s victoxycama 

Along the crowded streets to fly. 
Ana see the lighted windows flame ! 

To tOTce TQft^iOxsift, 1:05 TMiCivet «K!n9^t ; 
She conV^ not >ofc«s \o %«» \k^ =«►! \ 
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The people's shonts were long and load. And now they've tolled my mother's knell, 

My mother, shnddermg, closed her ears; And I'm no more a parent's joy ; 

' Rejoice I rejoice !' still cried the crowd ; O lady, I have learned too well 

My mother answered with her tears. What tis to he an orphan boy I 

* Why are yon crying thns,' said I, 

* While others laueh and shout with joy?' Oh, were I by your bounty fed I— 

She kissed me — and, with such a sigh I Nay, gentle lady, do not chide— 

She called me her poor orphan boy. Trust me, I mean to earn my bread ; 

The sailor's orphan boy has pride. 

• What is an orphan boy ?' I cried. Lady, you weep I— hal— this to me 7 

As in her face I looked and smiled ; You'll give me clothing, food, employ ? 

Hy mother through her tears replied : Look down, dear parents ! look and see 






Yoall know too soon, ill-fated child I' Your happy, happy, orphan boy I 

Sang. — From the same. 

Go, yonth beloved, in distant glades [find I Yet, should the thought of my distress 

New friends, new hopes, new joys to Too painful to thy feelings be, 

Yet sometimes deign, 'midst fairer maids. Heed not the wish I now expresis, 

To think on her thou leav'st behind. Nor ever deign to think on me : 

Thy love, thy fate, dear youth, to share. But oh I if grief thy steps attend. 

Most never be my happy lot ; If want, if sickness be thy lot, 

But thou mayst grant tnis humble prayer, And thou require a soothing friend, 

Forget me not! forget me not I Forget me not I forget me not I 

Song. — From Mrs. Hunter's Poerns. 

The season comes when first we met. The fleeting shadows of delight, 
Bnt you return no more ; In memory I trace ; 

W^ cannot I the days forget, In fancy stop their rapid flight, 
Which thne can ne'er restore ? And all the past replace : 

O days too sweet, too bright to las But, ah I I wake to endless woes, 

Aie yon indeed for ever past ? And tears the fading visions dose I 

Song, — From the same, 

O tuneful voice I I still deplore Bright eyes. O that the task were mine 
Those accents which, though heard no To guard the liquid fires that shine, 
more. And round your orbits play ; 

Still vibrate on my heart ; To watch them with a vestal's care. 

In echo's cave I long to dwell, And feed with smiles a light so fair. 
And still would hear the sad farewell. That It may ne'er decay I 

When we were doomed to part. 

Ths I>eath-«mg, written for a/nd adapted to, an OrigiTuil Indiam Aw," 

From the same. 

The sun sets in night, and the stars shun the day. 
But glory remains when their lights iade away. 
B€^, you tormentors ! your threats are in vain. 
For the son of Alknomook will never complain. 

Remember the arrows he shot from his bow, 
Remember your chiefs by his hatchet laid low, 
Why so slow ? Do yon wait till I shrink from the pain 7 
No ; the son of Alknomook shall nev« complain. 

Remember the wood where in ambu&li v^e \«:v^ 
And the scalps which we bore from, -^owi inaJtox w««3% 
Vow the Hame rises fast ; yon eixnit m ro^ ^«&a\ 
But the son ol AlHnomook coxv uesv^t ^lois^aaisu 
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Igo to the land where my father is gone, ■ -« . > 

H& ehost shall rejoice in the fame en his son ; 
Deaui comes, like a friend, to relieve me firom pain ; i .' * 
And thy son, O Alknomook I has scorned to compUun. 

T7ie Lot of TJiousanda. — From the same. 

When hope lies dead within the heart, Tet snch the lot by thonsands cast 
By secret sorrow close concealed, Who wander in this world of care. 

We shrink lest looks or words imi>art And bend beneath the bitter blast, 
What must not be revealed. To save them from despair. 

*Tis hard to smile when one would weep ; Btrt natnre waits her gnest^to gre^ 
To speak when one would silent be ; Where disappointment cannot corns ; 

To wake when one should wish to sleep, And time guides with unerring feet 
And wake to agony. The weary wanderers home. 

On a Sprig of HeaiK — From Mrs. OranCa Poems. 

Flower of the waste ! the heath-fowl shuns 

For thee the brake and tangled wood- 
To thy protecting shade she runs, 

Thy tender buds supply her food ; 
Her young forsake her downy plumes 
^ To rest upon thy opening blooms. 

Flower of the desert though thou art I 
The deer that range the mountain free, 
1 The graceful doe, the stately hart, 

I Their food and shelter seek from thee ; 

The bee thy e«:liest blossom greets, 
: And draws from thee her chofcest sweets. 



¥r' 



Gem of the heath 1 whose modest bloom, 

Sheds beauty o'er the lonelv moor 
Though thou dispense no rich perfume. 

Nor yet with splendid tints aunre. 
Both valour's crest and beauty's bower 
Oft hast thou decked, a favourite flower. 

Flower of the wild I whose purple glow 

Adorns the dusky mountam's side, 
Kot the gay hues of Iris' bow, 

Nor gnrden's artful varied pride, 
With aQ its wealth of sweets, could cheer. 
Like thee, the hardy mountaineer. 

Flower of his heart I thy fragrance mild 

Of peace and freedom seem to breathe; 
To pluck thy blossoms in the wild. 

And deck his bonnet with the wreath, 
Where dwelt of old his rustic sires. 
Is all his simple wish requires. > 

Ftower of his dear-loved native land I ' , 

Alas, when distant, far more dear ! \ 

When he from some cold foreign strand, } 

Looks homeward tbrongb the \AVnd!^^ \etx. 
Mow must his achkyz heart deipVoTe, 
XZuit home and thee iie laeea no mot%\ 
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he Highland Poor, — From Mrs. QranSs Poem of * The EigTUaTider.' 

Where yonder ridgy moontains bound the ecene, 

The narrow opening glens that intervene 

Still shelter in some lowly nook obscure, 

One poorer than the rest— where all are poor ; 

Some widowed matron, hopeless of relief, 

Who to her secret breast confines her grief ; 

Dejected sighs the wintry night away, 

And lonely muses all the summer day: 

Her gallant sons, who, smit with hononr^s charms, ^ 

Pursued the phantom Fame through war's alarms. 

Return no more ; stretched on Hindostan's plain. 

Or sank beneath the unfathomable main ; ' 

In vain her eyes the watery waste explore 

For heroes— fated to return no more I 

Let others bless the morning's reddening beam, 

Foe to her pKeace— it breaksthe illusive £*eam 

That, 111 their prime of manly bloom confessed, > 

Restored tfa^ long-lost warriors to her breast; 

And as they strove, with smiles of filial love, 

Their widowed parent's anguish to remove. 

Through her small casement broke the intrusive day,^ 

And chased the pleasing images away I 

No time can e'er her banished joys restore. 

For ah I a heart once broken hetus no more. 

The dewy beams that eleam from pity's eye, 

The ' still small voice "of sacred sympathy. 

In vain the mourner's sorrows woula beguile. 

Or steal from weary woe one languid smile ; 

Yet what they can they do— the scanty store. 

So often opened for the wandering poor, 

To her eacn cottager complacent aeals, 

While the kind glance the melting heart reveals ; 

And still, when evening streaks the west with gold. 

The milky tribute from the lowing fold 

With cheerful haste officious children bring. 

And every smiling flower that decks the spring' 

Ah I little know toe fond attentive train, 

?hat spring and flowerets smile for her in vain : 
et hence they learn to reverence modest woe. 
And of their little aU»a part bestow. 
Let those to wealth and proud distinction bom. 
With the cold glance of insolence and scorn 
R^;ard the suppliant wretch, and harshly grieve 
The bleeding heart their bounty would relieve : 
Far different these ; while from a bounteous heart 
With the poor sufferer they divide a part. 
Humbly tney own that all they have is given 
A boon precarious from indulgent Heaven : 
Aud the next blighted crop or frosty sprins;, 
Themselves to equal indigence may bnng I 

JFYom Mrs, TigMs 'Psyche.' 

The marriage of Cupid and Psyche in the Palace of Love. Psyche afterwards 
on Love while asleep, and is banished from the Island of Pleasure. 

She rose, and all enchanted gazed 
On the rare beauties of the pleasant scenes 
ConepicnonB fax, a lofty palace blazed 
Upon A sloping bank oi Bofteat greeu; 
A fairer edifice was never seen; ... n^ 
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The high-ranged colamns own no mortal hand. 
But seem a temple meet for beauty's queen ; 
Like polished snow the marble pillars stand. 
In grace-attempered majesty, sublimely grand. 

Gently ascending from a silvery flood, 
Above the palace rose the shaded hill, 
The lofty eminence was crowned with wood. 
And the rich lawns, adorned by nature's skill, 
The passing breezes with their odours fill ; 
Here ever bloomiug groves of orange glow, 
And here all flowers, which from their leaves distil 
Ambrosial dew, iu sweet succession blow. 
And trees of matchless size a fragrant shade bestow. 

The sun looks elorious, 'mid a sky serene. 
And bids bright lustre sparkle o'er the tide ; 
The clear blue ocean at a distance seen, 
Bounds the gay landscape on the western side, 
Wliile closing round it with majestic pridB, 
The lofty rocks 'mid citron groves arise ; 

* Sure some divinity must here reside,' 

As tranced in some bright vision. Psyche cries. 
And scarce believes the bliss, or trusts her charmed eyei. 

When lo ! a voice divinely sweet she hears, 
From unseen lips proceeds the heavenly sound ; 

* Psyche, approach, dismiss thy timid fears. 

At len^h his bride thy longing spouse has found, 
And bids for thee immortal joys abound ; 
For thee the palace rose at his' command. 
For thee his love a bridal banquet crowned ; 
He bids attendant nymphs around thee stand, 
Prompt every wish to serve — a fond obedient band.' 

Increasing wonder filled her ravished soul. 
For now the pompous portals opened wide. 
There, pausing oft, with timid foot she stole 
Through halls high domed, enriched with sculptured pride. 
While gay saloons appeared on either side. 
In splendid vista opening to her sight ; 
And all with precious gems so beautified. 
And furnished with such exquisite delight. 
That scarce the beams of heaven emit such lustre bright. 

The amethyst was there of violet hue, 
And there the topaz shed its golden ray. 
The chrysoberyl, and the sapphire blue 
As the clear azure of a sunny day. 
Or the mild eyes where amorous glances play; 
The snow-white jasper, and the opal's flame, 
The blushinjg ruoy, and the agat« gray. 
And there the gem which bears his luckless name 
Whose death, by Phoebus mourned, insui'ed him deathless fam«. 

There the green emerald, there cornelians glow 
And rich carbuncles pour eternal light, 
With all that India and Peru can shew. 
Or Labrador can give so iiaraing bright 
To the charmed marimr's half-dazzled sight ; 
The coral-paved baths w\t\v d\amoiidft\AasEfc; 
.And alJ that can the f ema e heart de\\s\it. 
Of fair attire, the last n-ceps d\ftp\ayft. 
And all that luxury can aak, hev eye eurve;^. 
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Hfow through the hall melodioas music stole. 
And self-prepared the splendid banqaet stands ; 
SeU -poured, the nectar sparkles in tne bowl ; 
The lute and viol, touched by unseen hands, 
Aid the soft voices of the choral bands ; 
O'er the full board a brighter lustre be^ns 
Than Persia's monarch at his feast commands: 
For sweet refreshment all invitine seems 
To taste celestial food, and pure ambrosial streams. 

But when meek eve hung out her dewv star, 
And gently veiled with ^adual hand the sky, 
Lo I the bright folding doors retiring far, 
Display to Psyche's captivated eye 
All that voluptuous ease could e'er supply 
To soothe the spirits in serene repose ; 
Beneath the velvet's purple canopy. 
Divinely formed, a downy couch arose, 
While alabaster lamps a milky light disclose. 

Once more she hears the hymeneal strain ; 
For other voices now attune the lay : 
The swelling sounds approach, a while remain, 
And then retiring, faint dissolved away : 
The expiring lamps emit a feebler ray, 
And soon in fragrant death extinguished lie : 
Then virgin terrors Psyche's soul dismay, 
When through the obscuring gloom she nought can spy, 
But softly rustling sounds dedare some being nig^. 

Oh, vou for whom I write ! whose hearts can melt, 
At the soft thrilling voice whose powtr you prove, 
You know what charm, unutteraoly felt. 
Attends the unexpected voice of love: 
Above the lyre, the lute's soft notes above. 
With sweet enchantment to the soul it steals, 
And bears it to Elysium's happy grove ; 
You best can tell the rapture Psyche feels, 
When Love's ambrosial lip the vow of Hymen seals. 

* Tig he, 'tis my deliverer I deep imprest' 
Vpcm my heart those sounds I well recall,' 
The blushing maid exclaimed, and on his breast 
A tear of trembling ecstacy let fall. 
But, ere the breezes of the morning call 
Aurora from her purple, humid bed. 
Psyche in vain explores the vacant hall ; 
Her tender lover from her arms is fled. 
While sleep his downy wings had o'er her eyelids spread. 

The My.— By Mrs. TUjlie. 

How withered, perished seems the form Till vernal suns and vernal gales 

Of yon obscure unsightly root I Shall kiss once more her fragrant breast 

Yei m>m the blight of wintry storm. 

It hides secure the precious fruit. Yes, hide beneath the mouldering heap 

The undclighting slighted thing ; 
The careless eye can find no grace. There in the cold earth buried deep, 

No beauty in the scaly folds, In silence let it wait the spring. 

Nor see within the dark embrace 

What latent loveliness \t bolda. Oh I many a ^^oxmy xA^X. *>asiJ\ ^oefe 

In glooTO wpow t\\e >a«rtfeTv <iw\\v, 
Tethitbat bulb, tboee Mpieea scales, Wliile stVU, \tv wweii^tooaViedL x«yo«fe. 

The Mljr wraps ber gOrer yeat, Umniured \\efi tVie l\jX»x«\At«a\ 
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And Ignorance, with sceptic eye, [view : Unfold thy robes dt mnrttBt white, 
Hope's patient smile shall wondering Unsnllled from thear dariuome graven 

Or mock her fond crodulity, And thy soft petals* sUverf light 
As her soft tears the spot bedew. In the mild oreese msteaered wave 

Sweet smile of hope, delicioos tear I So Faith shall seek the lowly dust 
The sun. the shower indeed shall come ; Where homble Sorrow loves to lie, 

The promised verdant shoot appear. And bid her thns her hopes intmsL 
And nature bid her blossoms Dloom. And watch with patient, cheerful eye; 

And thon, O virgin queen of spring I And bear the long, cold, wintry night, 
Shalt, from thy dark and lowly bed. And bear her own d^raded doom ; 

:nK>4^n» *\xtr <VM>An cKAol^h'a cHlb-an afi^nn Ajj(l Walt till HettVeu'S FeTlving Ugfat, 

Btemal spring I shall burst &e gloon. 



Bursting thy green sheath's silken string. And wait till Heaven's reviving lights 
Unveu thy charms, and perfume shed ; 



ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 

Robert Bloompield (176^1823), author of the ' Farmer's Boy,' 
and other poems illustrative of English rural life and customs, was 
born at Honington, near Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk. His father, a 
tailor, died whilst the poet was a child, and he was placed under his 
uncle, a farmer. Here he remained only two years, being too weak and 
diminutive for field-labour, and he was taken to London by an elder 
brother, and brought up to the trade of a shoemaker. £Us two years 
of country service, and occasional visits to his friends in Suffolk, 
were of inestimable importance to him as a poet, for they afforded 
materials for his 'Farmer's Boy,' and gave a freshness and reality to 
his descriptions. It was in the shoemaker's garret, however, that his 
poetrv was chiefly composed; and the merit of introducing it to the 
world belongs to Mr. Oapel Lofft, a literary gentleman residing at 
Troston, near Bury, to whom the manuscript was shewii, after being 
rejected by several London booksellers. Mr. Lofft warmly be- 
friended the poet, and had the satisfaction of seeing Ills prognosti- 
cations of success fully verified. At this time Bloonmeld was thirty- 
two years of age, was married, and had three children. The 
'Farmer's Boy' immediately became popular; the Duke of Grafton 
patronised the poet, settling on him a small annuity, and through the 
influence of this nobleman, he was appointed to a situation in the Seal- 
office. In 1810, Bloomfield published a collection of ' Rural Tales,' 
which fully supported his reputation; and to these were afterwards 
added 'Wild Flowers,' 'Hazelwood Hall,' a village drama, and 
' Mayday with the Muses.' The last was published in the year of his 
death, and opens with a fine burst of poetical, though melancholy 
feeling. 

O for the strength to paint my joy once more I 

That joy I feel when winter's reign is o'er ; 

When the dark despot lifts his hoary brow, 
And seeks his po\«T TeaiTiv?B etenval enow : 
Though bleak Novembet'ft to?,* o\rpt«»» T£w\««Bstt^ 
Shake every nerve, awd stru^^Wwa i«i\c>} «\Ba.w\ . 
Though time creeps o'er tog miVVm v^^»Ra^\i«A, ' 
And fiost-like bids tUe stream ot v*a»vQ''^'^^»»^ 
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The worldly circumstances of the author seem to have been such as 
to confirm the conunon idea as to the infelicity of poets. His situa- 
tion in the Seal-offlee was irksome and laborious, and he was forced 
to resign it from ill-health. He engaged in the bookselling business, 
but was 'tinsuccessful. In his latter y6ars he resorted to making 
.£olian harps, which he sold among his friends. We have beeh in- 
fonned by the poet's son — a modest and intelligent man, a printer — 
that Mr. Kogers exerted himself to procure a pension for Bloonntfleld, 
and Mt. Southey also took much interest in his welfare; but his last 
days were embittered by ill-health and poverty. So severe were the 
sufferings of Bloomfield from continual headache and nervous irri- 
tability, that fears were entertained for his reason, when, happily, 
death stepped in, and .released him from 'the world's poor strife.' 
He died at Shefford, in Bedfordshire, on the 19th of August 1823. 
The first remarkable feature in the poetry of this humble bard is the 
easy smoothness and correctness of his versification. His ear was 
attuned to harmony, and his taste to the beauties of expression, be- 
fore he had learned anything of criticism, or had enjoyed opportu- 
nities for study. This may be seen from the opening of his princi- 
pal];)oem: 

Humble Pleasures. 

Ocome. blest'Spirit I whatsoe'er thon art, 
Thon kmdling warmth that hover'st round my heart ; 
Sweet inmate hail I thon source of sterling joy, 
That poverty itself cannot destroy, 
Be thon my 3(use, and faithful snll to me, 
Retrace the steps of wild obscurity. 
No deed|9 of arms my humble lines rehearse ; 
No Alpine wonders thunder through my yerse. 
The roaring cataract, the snow-topt hill, 
Inroiring awe till breath itself stands still : 
Nature's sublimer scenes ne'er charmed mine eyes, 
Nor science led nie through the boundless skies ; 
IVom meaner objects far my raptures flow : 
O point these raptures I bid my oosom glow. 
And lead my soul to ecstacies of praise 
For 9)X tiie blessings of my infant days ! 
. Bear ine through resions where gay Fancy dwells ; 
*■ But mould to Truth^s fair form what memory tells. 

, llYe, triflinff incidents, and grace my song, 
' That to the numblest meniafbelong : 

To him whose drudgery unheeded goes, 

His joys umeckoneo, as his cares or woes : 

Though joys and cares in every pa^ are sown. 

And youthful minds have feelings of their own 

8nic^:flpringing sorrows, transient as tiie dew, 
elighic; from trifles, trifles ever new, 
'Twas thus with Giles, meek, fatherless, and poor. 
Labour his portion, but he fdt no more ; 
No stripes, no tyranny his stays pursued. 
His Ufe was constant, cheerful servitude ; 
Strange to the world, he wore a basMniloQik, 
VCk9 nelidB iiifl i9ta4y, nature w$« hia \>0Q;k.\, 
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And as revolving Beasons changed the toene 
From heat to cold, tempeetnons to emrene, 
Throagh every change still varied hia emploj* 
Yet each new duty brought its share of joy. 

It is interesting to contrast the cheerful tone of Bloomfleld's de- 
scriptions of rural life in its hardest and least inviting forms, with 
those of Crabbe, also a native of Suffolk. Both are true, but coloured 
with the respective peculiarities, in their style of observation and feel- 
ing, of the two poets. Bloomfield describes the various occupations 
of a farm-boy in seed-time, at harvest, tending cattle and sheep, and 
other occupations. In his tales, he embodies more moral feeling and 
painting, and his incidents are pleasing and well arranged. EQs want 
of vigour and passion, joined to the humility of his themes, is p^- 
haps the cause of his being now little read; but he is one of the most 
eharacteristic and faithful of our national poets. 

Ha/rrest. 

Aglorions sight, if glory dwells below, 

Where heaven's mnnificence makes all things shew, 

0*er e^QTv field and golden prospect f onnd. 

That glads the ploughman's Sundav-moming's round; 

When on spme eminence he takes his stand, 

To judge the smiling produce of the land. 

Here vanity slinks back, her head to hide ; 

What is there here to flatter human pride 7 

The towering f abrtc, or the dome's loud roar, 

And steadfast columns mav astonish more, 

Where the charmed gazer long delighted stayB, 

Tet traced but to the architect the praise ; 

Whilst here the veriest clown that nnrads the sod, 

Without one scruple gives the praise to God ; 

And twofold joys possess his raptured mind, 

From gratitude and admiration joined. 

Here midst the boldest triumphs of her worth. 

Nature herself invites the reapers forth ; 

Dares the keen sickle from its twelvemonth's rest, 

And gives that ardour which in every breast 

From infancy to age alike appears, 

When the first she^ its plumy top uprears. 

No rake takes here what Heaven to m beetowi — 

Children of want, for you the bounty flows I 

And every cottage from the plenteous store 

Receives a burden nightly at its door. 
Hark ! where the sweeping scjrthe now ripe akS|g; 

Each sturdy mower, emulous and strong. 

Whose writhing form meridian heat defies, 

Bends o'er bis work, and every sinew tries ; 

Prostrates the waving treasure at his feet, 

But spares the rising clover, short and sweet. 

Come Health I come Jollity I light-footed come; 

Here hold your revels, and make this your home. 

Each heart awaits and hails you as its own ; 

.Bach mo'stened brow that scorns to wear a frown; 

The unpeopled dwelling monm« \\a UsnttDiXA %\x«:s«lt 
jff'en the domestic langning da\Tynv«\^ 
BleB to the field the general toW to %\iax%. , 
JCeanwhila the farmer qnita ^^ eabbxyR-^ABaSm 
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flis cool brick floor, his pitcher, and his ease. 
And braves the sultry beams, and gladly sees 
His gates thrown open, and his team abroad. 
The readv groap attendant on his word 
To turn the swath, the quivering load to rear, 
Or ply the busy rake the land to clear. 
Summer's li^ht garb itself now cumbrous grown, 
Each his thm doublet in the shade throws down : 
Where oft the mastiff skulks with half -shut eye, 
And rouses at the stranger passing by ; 
Whle unrestrained the social converse flows. 
And every breast Love's powerful impulse knowi^ 
And rival wits with more than rustic grace 
Confess the presence of a pretty face. 

Bosy Hcmnah. 
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A spring overhung with many a flower, 

The gray sand dancing in its bed, 
Embax&ed beneath a hawthorn bower, 

Sent forth its waters near my head. 
A rosy lass approached my view ; 

I caught hor blue eyes' modest beam ; 
The stranger nodded • How-d*ye-do 7 ' 

And leaped across the infant stream. 

The water heedless passed away ; 

With me her erlowing image stayed ; 
I strove, from that auspicious day, 

To meet and bless the lovelv maid. 
I met her where beneath otir feet 



Through downy moss the wild thyme 
grew; 
Nor moss elastic, flowers though pweet, 
Matched Hannah's cheek oi rosy hue. 

I met her where the dark woods wave. 

And shaded verdure skirts the plain ; 
And when the pale moon rising gave 

New glories to her rising tram. 
From her sweet cot upon me moor, 

Our plighted vows to heaven are flown ; 
Truth made me welcome at her door, 

And rosy Hannah is my own. 



LiTyes oMressed to my GItMdren. 
Occasioned by a visit to Whittlebury Forest, Northamptonshire, in August 1800. 



Genius of the forest shades ! 

Lend thy power, and lend thine ear ; 
A stranger trod thy lonely glades, 

Amidst thy dark and bounding deer ; 
Inquiring childhood claims the verae, 

O let them not inquire in vain ; 
Be with me while I thus rehearse 

The glories of thy silvan reign. 

Thy dells by wintry currents worn, 

Secluded haunts, how deaf to me ! 
From all but nature's converse bom, 

No ear to hear, no eye to see. 
There honoured leaves the green 6ak8 
reared. 
And crowned the upland's graceful 
swell; 
While answering through the vale was 
heard 
Each distant heifer's tinkling belL 

Hail, greenwood shades, that, stretching 
far. 

Defy e'en summer's noontide power, 
When August in his bumins[car 

Withholds the clouds, withholdB the 



The deep-toned low from eith^ hill, 
Down hazel aisles and arches green — 

The herd's rude tracks from rill to rill — 
Roared echoing through the solemn 
scene. 

From my charmed heart the numbers 
sprung. 

Though burds had ceased the choral lay, 
I pourM wild rai)turee from mv tongue. 

And gave delicious tears thefr way. 
Then, &ker shadows seeking still. 

Where human foot had seldom strayed, 
I read aloud to every hill 

Sweet Emma's love, *the Nut-brown 
Maid.' 
Shaking his matted mane on high, 

The grazing colt vrould raise his head, 
Or timorous aoe would rushing fly, 

And leave to me her grassy bed ; 
Where, as the azure sliy appeared 

Through bowers of ever-varying form, 
'Midst the de^ gloom methought I heard 

The daring progress of the storm. 

How won\d eaicYi ««««s?ffai"S^ v^s^^^^''*^ 
boug)DL 
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Resist, when 8trai<;ht the whirlwind Now, at the dark wood's stately side, 

cleaves, Well pleased I met the sun again ; 

Dashing in strengthening eddies throogh Here fleeting fancy travelled wide : 

A roaring wilderness ot leaves ? Hy seat was destined to the main. 

How wonla the prone descending shower For many an oak lay stretched at length, 

From the green canopy rebound ? Whose trunks — with bark no longer 

How would uie lowland torrents pour? sheathed — 

How deep the pealing thunder sound ? Had reached their full meridian strength 

Before your father's father breathed! 

But peace was there: no lightnii^ blazed; 
No clouds obscured the face of heaven ; 

Down each green opening while I gazed, Perhaps they 'U many a conflict brave. 

My thou^ts to home and you were And many a dreadful storm defy ; 

given. Then, groaning o'er the adverse wave. 

Oh, tender minds I in life's gay mom. Bring home the flag of victory. 

Some clouds must dim your coming Qo, then, proud oaks ; we meet no morel 

day ; Go, grace the scenes to me denied, 

Yet bootless pride and falsehood scorn. The white cliffs round my native shore, 

And peace like this shall cheer your And the loud ocean's swelling tide, 
way. 

Description of a Blind Touth. 

"Fat from his cradle he had never seen 

Soul-cheering sunbeams, or wild nature's green. 

But all life's Dlcssings centre not in fright; 

For Providence. thM dealtJdm one long mght. 

Had given, in pity, to the blooming boy 

Feelings more exquisitely tuned to joy. 

Fond to excess was he of all that grew. 

The morning blossom sprinkled o^ with dew. 

Across his path, as if in playful freak. 

Would dash his brow ana weep upon his cheek ; 

Each varying leaf that brushed where'er he came. 

Pressed to his rosy lip he called by name ; 

He grasped the saplings, measured every bough. 

Inhaled the fragrance that the spring's months throw 

Profosely round, till his young heart confessed 

That all was beauty, and himself was blessed. 

Tet when he tracea the wide extended plain. 

Or clear brook side,- he felt a transient pain ; 

The keen r^[ret of goodness, void of pride. 

To think he could not roam without a ^de. 

May-day vrith. the JTimm. 

Baryquet of an English SqtUre. 

Then came the jovial day, no streaks of red 

O'er the broad portal of the mom were spread, ) 

But one high-sailing inist of HRgirfiTig white, 

A screen of gossamer, a magic light. 

Doomed insumtly, by simplest shepherd's ken, / 

To reign a while, and be exhaled at ten. 

0!er leaves, o'er blossoms, by his power restored. 

Forth came the conquering sun, and looked abroad ; 

millions of dew-drops fell, yet millions hung. 

Like words of transport tTemhlme on the tongue. 

Too strong for utterance. 'VVvur \t\e VKlwi\."\iCj^ , 

^ith rosebud cheeks, and ieatwteft t\m«^ Vi \Qr| , 

Weeps while he BtrnggleB vntti t^eXi^isiX. ox V«oa^ 

So^ c&ange the a9eiie, and ma^e \:&xDL\a?&:g)(i. a^^s^ v 
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His heart i^kiiidles, and his cheek appears 

A thousand times more lovely through his tears. 

From the first glimpse of day, a hnsy scene 

Was that high-swelling lawn, that destined green. 

Which shadowless expanded far and wide. 

The mansion's ornament, the hamlet's pride ; 

To cheer, to order, to direct, contrive. 

Even old Sir Ambrose had been op at five ; 

There his whole household laboured in his view— 

But light is labour where the task is new. 

Some wheeled the turf to build a grassy throne 

Bound a huge thorn that spread ms boughs alone, 

Bough-ring^ and bold, as master of the place ; 

Five generations of the Higham race 

Had plucked his flowers, and still he held his sway» 

Waved his wiute head, imd felt the breath of May. 

Some from the green-house ranged exotics round^ 

To bask in open day on English ground : 

And 'midst them in a line oi splendour dreww 

Long wreaths and garlands gathered in the dew. 

Some spread the snowy canvas, propped on high, 

O'er^shelterine tables with their wholu supply ; 

Some swimg me biting scythe with merry face, 

And croppen the daisies for a dancing space ; 

Some roUed the mouldy barrel in his misht, ' ., . 

From prison darkness into cheerful ligM, 

And fenced him round with cans ; and others bore 

The creaking hamper with its costly store, 

Well corked,- well flavoured, and well taxed, that cafXM 

From ^usitajaian mountains dear to fame, 

Whence Gama steered, and led the conquering 'way 

To eastern triumphs and the realms of oay. 

A thousand minor tasks filled eveiy hour, 

Till the sun gained the zenith of his power. 

When every path was thronged with old and yonnfl^ 

And many a skylark in his strength up«)rung 

To bid them welcome. Not a face was there 

But, for May-day at least, had banished care ; . 

No crindng looks, no pauper tales to tell, 

No timid gJaAce— they knew their host too well-^ 

Freedom was there, and joy in every eye : 

Such so^aes were England's boast in days gone by. 

Beneath the thorn was good Sir Ambrose tound, 

His guests an ample crescent formed around ; 

Nature's own carpet ^read the space between, 

Where blithe domestics plied in ^old and gre^ 

The venerable chaplain waved his wand. 

And silence followed as he stretched his hand : 

The deep carouse can never boast the bliss, 

The animation of a scene like this. 

At length the damasked cloths were whisked awaj 

Like fluttering sails upon a summer's day ; 

The heyday of enjoyment found repose ; •; ^ 

The worthy baronet majestic rose. 

They viewed him, while his ale was filling round, ■ 

The monarch of his own paternal grouno. 

His cup was f ulU and where the blossoms bowed. 

Over his bead. Sir Ambrose spoke a\o\id, 

Nor stopped a dainty form or phrase to c\\SL. 
f^ heart elated, like his cup was f u\\ : 
*/^ be your hopes, and rich the CTopB tYiaXtsSlX 
Mealtb to my neighbours, happineea to aW.» 
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Dnll mnst that clown be, doll as winter's sleet, 
Who would not instantlj be on his feet : 
An echoing health to mingling shonts give place, 
* Sir Ambrose Higham and his noble race ! ^ 

Map-day with the JffiiMt. 

The Soldier's Home. 

* The topic is trite, bat in Hr. Bloomfield's hands it almost assumes a character of 
novelty. Bams's ** Soldier's Return " is not, to om- taste, one whit superior.'— Pbc 
FBSSOB Wilson. 

My untried Muse shall no high tone assume. 
Nor strut in arms — ^farewell my cap and plume I 
Brief be my verse, a task within my power ; 
I tell my feelings in one happy hour : 
But what an hour was that I when from the main 
I reached this lovely valley once again I 
A glorious harvest filled my eager sight. 
Half shocked, half waving in a flood of light $ 
On that poor cottage roof where I was bom, 
The sun looked down as in life's early mom. 
I gazed around, but not a soul appeared ; 
I ustened on the threshold, nothing heard ; 
I called my father thrice, but no one came ; 
It was not fear or grief that shook my frame, 
But an o'erpowering sense of peace and home» 
Of toils gone bv, perhaps of joys to come. 
The door invitingly stood open wide ; 
I shook my dust, and set my staff aside. 

How sweet it was to breathe that cooler air. 
And take possession of my father's chair I 
Beneath my elbow, on the solid frame, 
Appeared the rough initials of my name. 
Cut forty years before I The same old clock 
Strack the same bell, and gave my heart a shock 
I never can forget. A short breeze sprang. 
And while a sigh was trembling on my toiD^e, 
Caught the old dangling almanacs behind, 
Andup they flew like banners in the wind ; 
Then gently, singly, down, down, down they went. 
And told of twenty years that I had spent 
Par from my native land. That instant came 
A robin on the threshold ; though so tame, 
At first he looked distrustful, almost shy, 
And cast on me his coal-black steadfast eye. 
And seemed to say — ^past friendship to renew — 
' Ah ha I old worn-out soldier, is it you ? * 
Through the room ranged the imprisoned humble bee^ 
And bombed, and bomiced, and struggled to be free ; / 
Bashing against the panes with sullen roar. 
That threw their diamond sunlight on the floor; 
That floor, clean sanded, where my fancy strayed. 
O'er undulating waves the broom had niade ; ^ 
Reminding me of those of hideous forms 
That met us as we passed the Cape of Storms, 
Where high and loud they break, and peace comes never j> 
They roll and foam, and roll and foam for ever. 
Bnt here was i;)eace, that peace Yf\Ac\i\vovaftCMviV&va.\ > 
The grasshopper, the partridge in Wie ^e\^ 
And ticking clock, were a\\ at oxiceXiecataft 
The imbstitate lor clarion, Me, axx^ Aium., 
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While thus I mnsed still gazing, gazing stiU, 
On beds of moss that spread the window sill, 
I deemed no moss my eyes had ever seen 
Had been so lovely, brilliant, fresh, and green, 
And gaessed some infant hand had pl.c^ it then 
And prized its hue, so exquisite, so rare, 
Feelings on feelin&rs, mingling, doubling rose ; 
My heart felt everything but calm repose ; 
I could not reckon minutes, hours, nor years. 
But rose at once, and bursted into tears ; 
Then, like a fool, confused, sat down again, 
And thought upon the past with shame and pain ; 
I raved at war and all its horrid cost, 
And glory's quagmire, where the brave are lost. 
On carnage, nre, and plunder long I mused. 
And cursed the murdering weapons I had used. 
Two shadows then I saw, two voices heard, 
One bespoke age, and one a child's appeared. 
In stepped my father with convulsive start, 
And in an instant clasped me to his heart. 
Close by him stood a little blue-eyed maid ; 
And stooping to the child, the old man said : 
'Come hither, Nancy, kiss me once again. 
This is your Uncle Charles, come home from Spain.' 
The child approached, and with her fingers light, 
Stroked my old eyes, almost deprived of sight. 
But why thus spin my tale — thus tediouB be 7 
Happy old soldier I what's the world to me I 

JOHN LEYDEN. 

John Leyden (1775-1811), a distinguished oriental scholar as well 
as poet, was a native of Denholm, Roxburghshire. He was tlie son 
of humble parents, but the ardent Borderer fought his way to learn- 
ing and celebrity. His parents, seeing his desire for instruction, de- 
termined to educate him for the churSi, and he was entered of Edin- 
burgh College in the fifteenth year of his age. He made rapid pro- 
gress ; was an excellent Latin and Greek scholar, and acquired also 
the French, Spanish, Italian, and Grerman, besides studying the 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian. He became no mean proficient in 
mathematics and various branches of science. Indeed, every diffi- 
culty seemed to vanish before his commanding talents, his retentive 
memory, and robust application. His college vacations were spent at 
home; and as his father's cottage afforded him little opportimity for 
quiet and seclusion, he looked out for acconmiodations abroad. * In 
a wild recess,' says Sir Walter Scott, * in the den or glen which gives 
name to the village of Denholm, he contrived a sort of furnace for 
the purpose of such chemical experiments as he was adequate to 
performing. But his chief place of retirement was the small parish 
church, a gloomy and ancient building, generally believed m the 
neighbourhood to be haunted. To this chosen, plajcfe ol ^»A?3 ,^ss«\r 
ally locked during week-days, Leyden made eiv\i«Jic^ \!i^ \xis«aa» <5y\ -^ 
window, read there for many hours IntYve day, swcid. ^ie^"®^a^^ssss» 
books and specimena in a retired pew. ltN?«i» a^ ^<5Si-ws«ea. "b^^^ 
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of seclusion, for the kirk — excepting during divine service — is rather 
a place of terror to the Scottish rustic, and that of Cavers was ren- 
dered more so by many a tale of ghosts and witchcraft of which it 
was the supposed scene, and to which Leyden, partly to indulge his 
humour, and partly to secure his retirement, contrived to make some 
modern additions. 

' The nature of his abstruse studies, some specimens of natural his- 
tory, as toads and adders, left exposed in their spirit-phials, and one 
or two practical jests played off upon the more curious of the pea- 
santiT, rendered his gloomy haunt not only venerated by the wise, 
but feared by the simple of the parish.' From this smgular and 
romantic study, Leyden sallied forth, with his curious and various 
stores, to astonish his college associates. He already numbered 
among his friends the most distinguished literary and scientific men 
of E(Snburgh. On the expiration of his college studies, Leyden ac- 
cepted the situation of tutor to the sons of Mr. Campbell of Fairfield, 
whom he accompanied to the imiversity of St. Anorews. There he 
pursued his own researches connected with oriental learning, and in 
1799, published a sketch of the * Discoveries and Settlements of the 
Europeans in Northern and Western Africa.' He wrote also various 
copies of verse and translations from the northern and oriental lan- 

Eiiages, which he published in the * Edinburgh Magazine.' Li 1800, 
eyden was ordamed for the church. He continued, however, to 
study and compose, and contributed to Lewis's 'Tales of Wonder' 
and Scott's 'Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.' So ardent was he 
in assisting the editor of the 'Minstrelsy,' that he on one occasion 
walked between forty and fifty miles, and back again, for the sole 
purpose of visiting an old person who possessed an ancient historical 
ballad. His strong desire to visit foreign countries induced his 
friends to apply to government for some appointment for him conr 
nected with the learning and languages of the east 

The only situation which they could procure was that of surgeon's 

assistant; and in five or six months, by incredible labour, Leyden 

qualified himself, and obtained his diploma. 'The sudden cfaian^ 

of his profession,' says Scott, ' gave great amusement to some of his 

friends..' In December 1802, Leyden was summoned to join the 

Christmas fleet of Indiamen, in consequence of his appointment as 

assistant-surgeon on the Madras establishment. He finished his 

poem, the * Scenes of Lifancy,' descriptive of his native vale, sund 

left Scotland for ever. After his arrival at Madras, the heedth of 

Leyden gave way, and he was obliged to remove to Prince of Wales 

Island. He resided there for some time, visiting Sumatra and the 

Malayan peninsula, and amassing the curious information concern- 

fng the language, literature and descent of the Indo-Chinese tribes, 

which afterwards enabled him to lay a. tqlO?>\. N«^»a\:^R ^Vss^T^tion be- 

^re the Asiatic Society at Calcutta. liC^^^ii ojvsixXft^ ^^fvssRfc ^ 

WaJee Jalnad, and was appointed a pxolcaaox m \5aft ^&«a.^ ^C^^^S^iSffSw 
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This was soon exchanged for a more lucrative appointment, namely, 

that of a judge in Calcutta. His spare time was, as usual, devoted 

to oriental manuscripts and antiquities. * I may die in the attempt,' he 

wrote to a friend, ' but if I die without surpassing Sir William Jones 

a hundredfold in oriental learning, let never a tear from me profane 

the eye of a borderer.' The possibility of an early death in a distant 

land often crossed the mind of the ambitious student. In his * Scenes 

of Infancy/ he expresses his anticipation of such an event: 

The silver moon at midnight cold and BtUl, 
Looks sad and silent, o'er yon western hill ; 
While large and pale the ghostly structures grow. 
Reared on the confines of the world below. 
Is that doll sonnd the ham of Teviot's stream? 
Is that blue light the moon's, or tomh^fire's gleam, 
Bv which a mouldering pile is faintly seen, 
The old deserted chnnm of Hazeldean, 
Where slept my fathers in their natal clay, 
Till Teviot's waters rolled their bones away ? 
Their feeble voices from the stream they raise^* 
* Rash ;;routh I unmindful of thy early days, 
Why didst thou quit the peasant's simple lot 7 
Why didst thou leave the peasant's tun-built cot. 
The ancient graves where all thy fathers lie, 
And Teviot's stream that long has murmured by? 
And we — when death so long nas closed onr eyes, 
How wilt thou bid us from the dust arise. 
And bear our mouldering bones across tiie main. 
From vales that knew our lives devoid of stain ? 
Rash youth, beware ! thy home-bred virtues save. 
And sweetly sleep in thy paternal grave.' 

In 1811, Ley den accompanied the govemor-ffeneral to Java. *His 
spirit of romantic adventure,' says Scott, 'led him literally to rush 
upon death ; for, with another volunteer who attended the expedi- 
tion, he threw himself into the surf, in order to be the first Briton of 
the expedition who should set foot upon Java. When the success of 
the well -concerted movements of the invaders had given them posses- 
sion of the town of Batavia, Leyden displayed the same ill-omened 
precipitation, in his haste to examine a library, or rather a warehouse 
of books. The apartment had not been regularly ventilated, and 
either from this circumstance, or already affected by the fatal sick- 
ness peculiar to Batavia, Leyden, when he left the place, had a fit of 
shivering, and declared the atmosphere was enough to give any mor- 
tal a fever. The presage was too just: he took his bed, and died in 
three days (Aimist 28, 1811), on the eve of the battle which gave Java 
to the British Empire. ' The * Poetical Remains of Leyden ' were pub- 
lished in 1819, with a ' Memoir of His Life ' by the Kev. James Mor- 
ton. Sir John Malcolm and Sir Walter Scott both honoured his 
memory with notices of his life and genius. The Great Minstrel haA 
also idluded to his untimely death in his * Lord ol \5afc\^^^* *. 

Scarha'8 Tslc, whose tortr.red fthore 
A^ J ?^ ^^ Corrievreckan'ft roar, 
And lonely Oolousoy ; 
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Scenes snng by him who eingg no more. 
His bright and brief career is o'er, 

And mnte his tanef nl strains ; 
Quenched is his lamp of varied lore, 
That loved the light of song to poor ; 
A distant and a deadly shore 

Has Leyden's cold remains. 

The allusion here is to a ballad by Leyden, entitled 'The Mermaid/ 
the scene of which is laid at Corrievreckan, and which was published 
with another, 'The Cout of Keeldar,' in the 'Border Minstrelsy.* 
His longest poem is his * Scenes of Infancy,* descriptive of his native 
vale of Teviot. His versification is soft and musical ; he is an ele- 
gant rather than a forcible poet. His ballad strains are greatly 
superior to his * Scenes of Infancy ' (1803). Sir Walter Scott has 
praised the opening of the ' The Mermaid,' as exhibiting a power of 
numbers which, for mere melody of sound, has seldom been excelled in 
English poetry. 

Sonnet on the Sabbath Morning 

With silent awe I hail the sacred mom, 
That slowly wakes while all the fields are still ; 
A soothing calm on every breeze is borne, 
A graver mnrmnr gureles from the rill ; 
And echo answers soner from the hill : 
And softer siogs the linuet from the thorn ; 
The skylark warbles in a tone less shrill. 
Hail, light serene I hail, sacred Sabbath mom I 
The rooks float silent by in airy drove ; 
The son a placid yellow lustre throws ; 
The gales tnat lately sighed alon^ the grove 
Have hushed their downy wings m de^ repose ; 
The hovering rack of clouds forgets to move : 
So smiled the day when the first mom arose I* 

Ode to an Indian Gold Coin, 

Slave of the dark and dirty mine I 

What vanity has brought thee here? 
How can I love to see thee shine 

So bright, whom I have bought so dear? 

The tent-ropes fiapping lone I hear 
For twilight converse, arm in arm ; 

The jackal's shriek bursts on mine ear 
When mirth and music wont to cheer. 

By Cherical's dark wandering streams, 

Where cane-tufts shadow all the wild. 
Sweet visii;^ haunt my waking dreams 

Of Teviot loved while still a child^ 

Of castled rocks stupendous piled 
By Esk or Eden's classic wave. 

Where loves of ^outh and friendships smiled, 
TJncursed by thee, vile yellow slave I 

Fade, day-dreams sweet, from memory fade I 
The perished bliss of youth's first prime, 
That once so bright on iancy v^^-^^-* 



. * Jeffrey considered (Edhibiirnh Review, \S!iS) VXv?».t C5iTA\x%.m^^QiTt«^^ ^% «!.vw&»\ 
^^cripciou. ia hia SahOath from the above Houuel\>'y \^ei^e\v. 'vxxft Vma«,«& w^ ^^ooua. 
foifoetry, besides being congenial to ScoUIh\x V^abvia «iuA^ t«»^M^^.%. 
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ReviveB no more in after-time. 

Far from my sacred natal clime, 
I haste to an untimely grave ; 

The daring thonghte that soared sublime 
Are sunk in ocean's southern wave. 

Slave of the mine I thy yellow light 

Gleams baleful as the tomb-m*e drear. 

A gentle vision comes by night 

■ My lonely widowed heart to cheer; 
Her eyes are dim with many a tear, 

That (Mice were guiding stars to mine ; 

Her fond heart throbs with many a fear I 

I cannot bear to see thee shine. 

For thee, for thee, vile yellow slave, 

I left a heart that loved me true t 
I crossed the tedious ocean-wave. 

To roam in climes unkind and new. 

The cold wind of the stranger blew 
C?hill on my withered heart ; the grave. 

Dark and untimely, met my ^ew — 
And all for thee, vile yeUow slave I 

Ha I com'st thou now so late to mock^ 

A wanderer's banished heart forlorn, 
Now that his frame the lightning shock 

Of sun-rays tipt with death was borne ? 

From love, from friendship, country, torn, 
To memory's fond r^rets the prey ; 

Vile slave, thy yeUow dross I scorn I 
Ck) mix thee with thy kindred clay ! 

From the ' Mermaid ' 



On Jura's heath how sweetly swell 
The murmurs of the mountain bee ; 

How softly mourns the writhdd shell 
Of Jortr s shore, its parent sea I 



Now, lightly poised, the rising oar 
Disperses wide the foamy spra^. 

And echoing far o'er Crinan'« shore. 
Resounds the song of Colousay : 



But softer floating o'er the deep, * Softly blow, thou western breeze, 

The mermaid's sweet sea-soothing lay. Softly rustle through the sail I 

That charmed the dancing waves to sleep, Soothe to rest the f urrowy seas. 

Before the bark of Colonsay. Before my love, sweet western gale I 



Aloft the purple pennons wave. 



* Where the wave is tinged with red, 
And the russet sea-leaves grow. 



As, parting' gay from Crinan's shore. 

From M orven's wars, the seamen brave Mariners, with prudent dread. 
Their gallant chieftain homeward bore. Shim the shelving reefs below. 

In youth's gav bloom, the brave Macphail *As yon pass through Jura's sound. 
Still blamea the lingering bark's delay ; Bend your course by Scarba's shore '^ 

For her he ctdd the figging sail. Shun, O shun, the gulf profound. 
The lovely maid of Colousay. Where Corrievrcckan^s surges roar I 



• And raise,' he cried, * the song of love. 

The maiden sung with tearful smile. 
When first, o'er Jura's hills to rove. 
We left afar the lonely isle I 

* ** When on tbia ring of rahy red 

Shall die, "she Mid, " the crimson hue, 
^^aow that thy f&rouiite fair ia dead. 
Orprarea to thee and love antme " • 



' If from that unbottomed deep. 
With wrinkled form and wreathed train, 

O'er the verge of Scarba's steep, 
The 8ear6nake\ie8:H^>;A& «Qss'in ^teasift. 

*IIuwarp, ■QTiyATi^'Vttft owe? c^^*. 

And ill the guVi viViW^ ^^^^'^^^vSS^t^Jos&o. 
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* Softly blow, thou western breeze, 
Softly rustle through the sail ! 

Soothe to rest the furrowed seas, 
Before my love, sweet western gale !' 

Thus all to soothe the chieftain's woe. 
Far from the maid he loved so deiu*. 

The song arose, so soft and slow, 
He seemed her parting sigh to hear. 

The lonely deck he paces o'er. 

Impatient for the rising day. 
And still from Crinan's moonlight shore, 

He turns his eyes to Colonsay. 

The moonbeams crisp the curling surge. 
That streaks with foam the ocean green; 

While forward still the rowers urge 
Their course, a female form was seen. 

That sea-maid's form, of pearly light, 
Was whiter than the downy spray. 

And round her bosom, heaving bright. 
Her glossy yellow ringlets pmy. 

Borne on a foamy crested wave, 
She reached amain the bounding prow, 

Then clasping fast the chieftain brave. 
She, plungmg, sought the deep below. 

Ah ! long beside thy f eign6d bier. 
The monks the prayer of death shall 

And long^f or thee, the fruitless tear, [say ; 
Shall weep the maid of Colonsay ! 

But downward like a powerful corse. 
The eddying waves the chieftain bear ; 

He only heard the moaning hoarse 
Of waters marmuring in his ear. 

The murmurs sink by slow degrees. 
No more the waters round him rave ; 

LuUed by the music of the seas. 
He lies within a coral cave 

No form he saw of mortal mould ; 
It shone like ocean's snowy foam ; 



Her ringlets waved in living gold. 
Her mirror crystal, pearl the comb. 

Her pearly comb the siren took. 
And careless bound her tresses wild ; 

Still o'er the mirror stole her look. 
As on the wondering youUi die 
smiled. 

Like music from the greenwood tree, 
Again she raised the melting lay; 

* Fan* warrior, wilt thou dwell nvith me, 

And leave the maid of Ck)lon8ay 7 

* Fair is the crystal hall for me • 

With rubies and with emeralds set ; 
And sweet the music of the sea 
Shall sing, when we for love are met. 

' How sweet to dance with gliding feet 
Along the level tide so green. 

Responsive to the cadence sweet [scene I 
That breathes along the moonlight 

* And soft the music of the main 

Bings from the motly tortoise-shell. 
While moonbeams o'er the watery plain 
Seem trembling in its fitful swelL' . . . 

Proud sweUs her heart ! she dreams at last 
To lure him with her siKer tongue. 

And, as the shelving rocks she past, 
She raised her voice, and sweetly song. 

In softer, sweeter strains she sun?. 
Slow gliding o'er the moonlight i>ay. 

When l&ht to land the chieftam sprung 
To hau the maid of Colonsay. 

O sad the Mermaid's gay notes fdl, 
And sadly sink remote at sea I 

So sadly mourns the wiithM sh^ 
Of Jura's shore, its parent sea. 

And ever as the year returns, 

The charm-bound sailors know the daji 
For sadly still the Mermaid mounM 

The lovely chief of Colonsay. 



HENRY KIREE WHITE. 

Henry Kirk White, a young poet, who has accomplished more by 
the example of his life than by his writings, was a native of Notting- 
ham, where he was bom on the 21st of August 1785. His father was 
a butcher — an 'ungentle craft,' which, however, has had the honour 
of giving to England one of its most distingmshed churchmen, Car- 
dinai Wolsey, and the two poets, A.^eiv?\^e ^Ti^'^^^YXfe. "Sax^r^ was 
a rliymer and a stodent from liis caxWesA. A,'e«t§v. ^a ^kSJ»&\ft^ ^\o& 
father's business for some time, but m ^\a towxX^coSa. l^aa Nw>a. ^\». 
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apprentice U> ^ stocking-weaver. Disliking, as he said, ' the thought 
<>f spentding sev^i years of his life in shining and folding up stock- 
higs, hef wanted something to occupy his brain, and he felt that he 
shoald be wretched if he continued long at this trade, or indeed in 
abything except one of the learned professions. He was at length 
placed iti an attorney's office, and applying his leisure hours to the 
fitudy! of languages, he was able, in the course of ten months, to read 
.fioFiU)^with tolerable facility, and had made some progress in Greek. 
At ^e same time he acquired a knowledge of Italian^ Spanish, and 
•Portugese, and even applied himself to the acquisition of some of 
the ^cwnces. His habits of study and application were imremitting. 
A London liiagazine, called the * Monthly Preceptor,' having pro- 
posed prize-themes for the youth of both sexes, Henry became a 
candidate, and while only in his fifteenth year, obtained a silver 
medal for a translation from Horace; and the following year a pair 
of twelve-incli.^iobes from an imaginary tour from London to Edin- 
burgh. He next became a correspondent in the * Monthly Mirror,' 
and was introduced to the acquaintance of Mr. Capel Lofft and of 
Mr. Hill, the proprietor of the above periodical. Their encourage- 
ment induced him to prepare a volume of poems for the press, which 
appeared in 180B. The longest piece in the collection is a descriptive 
poem in the stvle of Goldsmith, entitled * Clifton Grove,' which 
shews a remarkable proficiency in smooth and elegant versification 
and language. In his preface to the volume, Henry had stated that 
the poems were the production of a youth of seventeen, published 
for the purpose of f acilitatinr his future studies, and enabling him 

. ' to pursue those inclinations which might one day place him in an 
honourable station in the scale of society. ' Such a declaration should 
have disarmed the severity of criticism; but the volume was con- 
temptuously noticed in the ' Monthly Review,' and Henry felt the 
most exquisite pain from the unjust and ungenerous critique. For- 
tunately, the volume fell into the hands of Southey, who wrote to 
the young poet to encourage him, and other friends sprung up 
to succour his genius, and to procure for him what was the 
darling object of his ambition, admission to the university of 
Cambridge. His opinions for some time inclined to deism, with- 
out any tamt of inunorality; but a fellow-student put into his hands 
Scott's * Force of Truth,' and he soon became a decided convert to 
the spirit and doctrines of Christianity. He resolved upon devoting 
his life to the promulgation of them, and the Rev. Mr. Simeon, Cam- 
bridge, procured for him a sizarship at St. John's College. This 
benevolent clergyman further promised, with the aid of a friend, to 
supply him with £30 annually, and his own family were to furnish 
the remainder necessary for him to go through co\fc^<i. "So^vrj ^^ks* 
now abandoned for severer studies. He conipeiXfeS lot w^a ^"t ""^^ 
mureivity scholarships, and at the cndoi his \jcTmN^^'a\itoxvo>Jvs\RS^^^ 

mvt man of hia year, Mr. Catton— hia tutox— \>y ^xocNffva^ vst ^ei»sx 
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exhibitions to the amount of £66 per annum, enabled him to give up 

the pecimiary assistance which he had received from Mr. Simeon and 

other friends. This distinction was purchased at the sacrifice of 

health and life. 'Were 1/ he said, 'to paint Fame crowning an 

undergraduate after the senate-house exammation, I would represent 

him as concealing a death's head under the mask of beauty.' He 

died on the 19th of October 1806 Southey wrote a sketch of his life, 

and edited his * Remains,* which proved to be highly popular. A 

tablet to Henry's memory, with a medallion by Chamtrey, was placed 

in All Saint's Church, Cambridge, by a young American gentleman, 

Mr. Francis Boot of Boston, and bearing the following inscription— 

so expressive of the tenderness, and regret universaUy felt towards 

the poet — by Professor Smjrth : 

Warm with fond hope and learning's sacred flame^ 
To Oranta's bowers the youthful poet came ; 
Unconquered powers the immortal mind displayed. 
But worn with anxious thought, the frame decayed. 
Pale o'er his lamp, and in his cell retired. 
The mart3^ student faded and expired. 
Oh ! genius, taste, and piety sincere, 
Too early lost midst studies too severe I 
Foremost to mourn was generous Southey seen. 
He told the tale, and shewed what White had been ; 
Nor told in yain. Far o'er the Atlantic wave 



A wanderer came, and sought the poet's grave : 
On yon low stone he saw h& lonely name, 
And raised this fond memorial to his fame. 



Bjrron has also consecrated some beautiful lines to the memory of 
White. The poetry of Henry was all written before his twentieUi 
year, and hence should not be severely judged. If compared, how- 
ever, with the strains of Cowley or Chatterton at an earlier age, it 
will be seen to be inferior in this, that no indications are given of 
great future genius. Whether force and originality woiud hfcve 
come with manhood and learning, is a point which, notwithstanding 
the example of Byron — a very different itiind — may fairly be doubt- 
ed. It is enough, however, for Henrv Kirke White to have afforded 
one of the finest examples on record of youthful talent and peMe* 
verance devoted to the purest and noblest objects. 

To an Early Primrose. 

Mild offspring of a dark and sullen sire I 
Whose modest form, so delicately flue. 

Was nursed in whirling storms, 

And cradled in the winds. 

Thee, when young Spring first questioned Winter'ii way, 
And dared the sturdy blusterer to the fight. 

Thee on this bank be threw 

To mark his victory. 

Id this low vale, the proimae ot tXxe 'seai. 
Serene, thou openest to the ivippVa^ ^%, 

Unnoticed and alone, 

Thy tender elegance. 
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So Yirtae Uooms, brought forth amid the storms 
Of chill adversity ; in some lone walk of life 

She rears her head. 

Obscure and miobserved ; 

While every bleaching breeze that on her blows. 
Chastens her spotless parity of breast. 

And hardens her to bear 

Serene the ills of life. 

Sonnet. 

What art thou, Mighty One I and where thy seat ? 

Thou broodest on the calm that cheers the lands. 

And thon do8t bear within thine awful hands 
The rolling thunders and the lightnings fleet ; 
Stem on thv dark'wrought car of cloud and wind, 

Thou guid'st the northern storm at night's dead. noon. 

Or, on the red wing of the fierce monsoon, 
Disturb'st the sleeping giant of the Ind. 
In the drear silence of the polar span 

Dost thou repose? or in the solitude 
Of sultry tracts, where the lone caravan 

Hears nightly howl the tiger's hungry brood? 
Vain thought I the confines of his throne to trace 
Who glows through all the fields of boundless space. 

TJie Star of Bethlehem. 

When marshalled on the nightly plain, Deep horror then ray vitals froze, 

The glittering host bnstud the sky ; Death-struck, I ceased the tide to stem * 

One star alone, of all the truln. When Pnddeiily a star urose, 

Can fix the sinucr's wauderiug eye. It was the Star of Bethlehem. 

Hark I hark I to God the chorus oreaks. 

From every host, from every gem ; It was my guide, my li^ht my all. 
But one alone the Saviour speaks. It bade my dark forebodings cease , 

It is the Star of Bethlehem. And through the storm aud dangers' 

thrall, 
Once on the raging seas I rode, [dark ; It led me to the port of peace. 

The storm was loud — the night was Now safely moored — my iwrils o'er, 
The ocean yawned— and rudely blowed I'll slug, first in night's diadem, 

The wind that tossed my foundering For ever and for evermore, 

bark. The Star— the Star of Bethlehem. 

Britain a Thousand Years Hence. 

Where now is Britain ?— Where her laurelled names, 
Her palaces and halls ? Dashed in the dust. 
Some second Vandal hath reduced her pride. 
And with one big recoil hath thrown her back 

To primitive baroarity. Again, 

Through her depopulated vales, the scream 

Of blc^y superstition hollow rings, 

And the scared native to the tempest howls 

The yell of deprecaiion. O'er her marts. 

Her crowded ports, broods Silence ; and the cry 

Of the low curlew, and the p(ui8ive dash 

Of distant billows, breaks Mloue the void. 

Even as the savage sits upon the stone 

That marks where stood hor capitols, and hears > 

The bittern booming in the weeds, he shrinks 

From the dismaying solitude— Her bards 

Sing in a language that huth per^sUed*, 
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And their wild hiups, easpeiided o'er their graves. 
Sigh to the desert winds a dying strain. 

Meanwhile the arts, in second infancy, 

Rise in some distant clime, and then perchance 

Some bold adventarer, filled with golden dreams. 

Steering his bark through trackless solitades, 

Where, to his wandering thoughts, no daring prow 

Hath ever pIoiii2;hed before— espies the clifEs 

Of fallen Albiou.— To the land unknown 

He journeys joyful ; and pc^rhaps descries 

Some vestige of her ancient stateliness ; 

Then he, with vain conjecture, fills his mind 

Of the unheard-of race, which had arrived 

At science in that solitary nook. 

Far from the civil world : and sagely sighs 

And moralises on the state of man. 

TJie Christiad, 
Concluding stanzas, written shortly before his death. 

Thus far have I pursued my solenm theme, 
With self-rewarding toil ; thuiS far have sung 

Of godlike deeds, far loftier than beseem 
Ine lyre which I in early days have strung; 
And now my spirits faint, and I have hung 

The shell, that sohxced me in saddest hour. 
On the dark cypress ; and the strings which rung 
With Jesus' praise, tiieir harpings now are o'er. 
Or, when the breeze comes by, moan, and are heard no mor*. 

And must the harp of Judah sleep again "^ 

Shall I no more reanimate the lay? 
Oh I Thou who visitest the sons of men, 

'Iliou who dost listen when the humble pray, 

One little space prolong my mournful day; 
One little lapse suspend tny last decree I 

1 am a youthful traveller in the way. 
And this slight boon wouid consecrate to thee. 
Ere I with Death shake hands, and smile that I am free. 

JAMES ORAHAMB. 

The Rev. James Grahame was bom in Glasgow in the year 1765. 

He studied the law, and practised at the Scottish bar for several 

years, but afterwards took orders in the Church of England, and was 

successively curate of Shipton, in Gloucestershire, and of Sed^efield, 

in the county of Durham. Ill-health compelled him to abandon his 

curacy when his virtues and Jalents had attracted notice and rendered 

him a popular and useful preacher; and on revisiting Scotland, he 

died on the 14th of September 1811. The works of Graliame consist 

of 'Mary, Queen of Scotland,' a dramatic poem published in 1801; 

* The Sabbath ' (1804), * Sabbath Walks ' (1805), ' Biblical Pictures,* 

'The Birds of Scotland' (1806), and 'British Georgics' (1809), all in 

blank verse. ' Tiie Sabbath ' is the best ot his productions, and the ■ 

' Georgics ' the least interesting ; ioT t\io\ig\i X^v'fe YaXXet <icyo\sCva& ^;»sLe 

^ne descriptions, the poet is too minute iii^\.oo T^T«ift\:\^"8i^.\\i\fik5kxv553Si^ 
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lessons. The amiable personal feelings of the author constant 1}^ 
appear. He thus warmly and tenderly apostrophises his native 
country: 

Apostrophe to Scotland, 

How pleasant came thy inshing, silver Tweed, 
Upon my ear, when, after roaming long 
In sontheru plains, I 've reached thy lovely bank! 
How bright, renowned Sark, th;^ little stream, 
Like ray of columned light chasing a shower, 
Would cross my homeward path ; liow sweet the sonnd, 
When I, to hear the Doric tongue's reply, 
Would ask thy well-known name 1 

And must I leave. 
Dear land, thy bonny braes, thy dales. 
Each haimted by its wizard stream, o'erhtmg 
With aU the varied charms of bush and tree? 
And must I leave the friends of youthful years, 
And mould my heart anew, to take the stamp 
Of foreign friendships in a foreign land. 
And learn to love the music of strange tongues I 
Yes, I may love the music of strange tongues, 
And mould my heart anew to take the stamp 
Of foreign friendships in a foreign land : 
But to my parched mouth's roof cleave this tongae, 
My fancy fade into the yellow leaf. 
And this oft-pausing heart forget to throb, 
If, Scotland, thee and thine I e'er fOrget. 

An anecdote is related of the modest poet connected with the publi- 
cation of * The Sabbath,' which affords an interesting illustration of 
liis character. He had not prefixed his name to the work, nor ac- 
quainted his family with the secret of its composition, and taking a 
copy of the volume home with him one day, he left it on the table. 
His wife began reading it, while the sensitive author walked up and 
down the room ; and at length shabroke out into praise of the poem, 
adding; 'Ah, James, if you could but produce a poem like this!' 
The joyful acknowledgment of his being the author was tlien made, 
no doubt with the most exquisite pleasure on both sides. Grahame 
in some respects resembles Cowper. He has no humour or satire, it 
is true, and he has many prosaic lines, but the same powers of close 
and happy observation which the poet of Olney applied to English 
scenery, were directed by Grahame to that of Scotland, and both 
AvcTC strictly devout and * national' poets. 

I'licre is no author, excepting Burns or Scott, whom an intelligent 
Scot.sman, resident abroad, would read with more delight than 
Grahame. The ordinary features of the Scottish landscape he por- 
trays truly and distinctly, without exaggeration, and often imparting 
to his descriptions a feeling of tenderness and solemnity. He was 
content with humble things ; but he paints Ike e\viv?rav?> ^1 ^ss. \^n\\^^ 
cottage-life, the sacred calm of a Sa\)bal\i -avoxmii^, ^ ^'J^^^5w Xw'Ocsr. 
Helds, or even a bird's nest, with suchunie\giie^de\\^\V^^^^^^"'^^ 
observation that the reader is constrained U> ^e^n^ ie.^^^\xv\sY^ 
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author, to rejoice in the elements of poetry and meditation that ara 
scattered around him, existing in the humblest objects, and Ih those 
humane and pious sentiments which inii)art to external nature a 
moral interest and beauty. The religion of Grahame was not secta- 
rian ; he was equally impressed with the lofty ritual of the English 
church, and the simple hill worship of the Covenanters. He is some- 
times gloomy in his seriousness, from intense religious anxiety or 
sympathy with his fellow-men suffering under oppression or misfor- 
tune, but he has less of this harsh fruit, 

Picked from the thorns and briers of reproof, 

than his brother-poet Cowper. His prevailing tone is that of im- 
plicit trust in the goodness of God, and enjoyment in his creation. 

Fr(m *The Sabbath: 

How still the morning of the hallowed day I 

Mate is the voice of rural labour, hushed 

The ploughboy's whistle and the milkmaid's song. 

The scythe lies glittering in the dewy wreath 

Or tedded grass, mingled with fading flowers, 

That yester-mom bloomed waving in the breeze. 

Sounds the most faint attract the ear— the hum 

Of early bee, the trickling of the deWj 

The distant bleating midway up the hill. 

Calmness seems throned on yon uumoving cloud. 

To him who wanders o'er the upland leas, 

The blackbird's note comes mellower from the dale; 

And sweeter from the sky the gladsome lark 

Warbles his heaven-tuned song ; the lulling brook 

Murmurs more gently down the deep-sunk glen ; 

While from yon lowly roof, whose curling smoke 

O'ermounts the mist, is heard at intervals 

The voice of psalms, the simple Pong of praise. 
With dove-like wings Peace o'er yon villa^ broodP * 

The dizzying mill-wheel vests ; the anvil's dm 

Hath ceased ; all, all around is quietness. 

Less fearful on this day, the limping hare 

Stops, and looks back, and stops, and looks on mMi, 

Her deadliest foe. The toU-wom horse, set firee, 

Unheedf ul of the pasture, roams at large ; 

And; as bis stiff unwieldy bulk he roUs, 

His iron-armed hoofs gleam in the morning ray. 
But chiefly man the day of rest enjoys. 

Hail, Sabbath I thee I hail the poor man's day. 

On other days, the man of toil is doomed 

To eat his joyless bread, lonely, the ground 

Both seat and board screened from the winter's cold 

And summer's heat by neighbouring hedge or tree ; 

But on this day, embosomed in his home. 

He shares the frugal meal with those he loves ; 

With those he loves he shares the heartfelt joy 

Of giving thanks to God— not thanks of form, 

A word and a grimace, but reverently. 

With covered race and upward eameal ey^* 
flaii. Sabbath I thee I hail, the poor matfa ^^jx 
The pale mechaDic now has \eave to \iTeat\ife 
The morning air pure from the city'a sm.o>5ft\ 
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While wandering slowly up the river-side, * 

He ii^itates on Him whose power he marks 
In each green tree that proudly spreads the bongh. 
As in the tiny dew-bent flowers that bloom 
Around the root* ; and while he thus surveys 
"With elevated joy each rural cluirni, 
He hopes — yet fears presumption in the hope — 
To reach those realms where Sabbath never ends. 

But now his steps a welcome sound recalls ; 
Solemn the knell, from yonder ancient pile, 
Fills all the air, inspiring joyful awe : 
Slowly the throng moves o'er the tomb-paved ground ; 
The aged man, the bowed down, the blind 
Led by the thoughtless boy, and he who breathes 
With pain, and eyes the new-made grave, well pleased ; 
These, mingled with the young, the gay, approach 
The house of God— these, spite of all their uls, 
A glow of jjladness feel ; with silent praise 
Thejr enter m ; a placid stillness reigns. 
Until the man of Qod, worthy the name, 
Opens the book, and reverentially 
The stated portion reads. A pause ensues. 
The organ breathes its distant thunder-notes. 
Then swells into a diapason full : 
The people rising sing, ' with harp, with harp, ^. 
And voice of pstums ;' harmoniously attuned 
The varipus voices blend ; the long-drawn aisles. 
At every close, the lingering strain prolong. . . . 

Nor yet less pleasing at the heavenly throne, 
The Sabbath service of the shepherd boy I 
In some lone glen, where every sound is loUed 
To slumber, save the tinkling of the rill, 
Or bleat of lamb, or hovering falcon's cry, 
Stretched on the sward, he reads of Jesse's son ; 
Or sheds a tear o*er him to Egypt sold. 
And wonders why he weeps : the volume closed, 
With thyme-sprig laid between the leaves, he sings 
The sacred lays, his weekly lesson conned 
With meikle care beneath the lowly roof. 
Where humble lore is l«emt, where humble worth. 
Pines unrewarded b^r a thankless state. 
Thus reading, hymning, all alone, unseen. 
The shepherd-boy the Sabbath holy keeps. 
Till on the heights he marks the straggling bands 
Returning homewards from the house of prayer 
In peace tliey home resort. Oh, blissful days I 
When all men worship God as conscience wills. 
Far other times our fathers' ^randsires knew, 
A virtuous nice to godliness devote. 

A Summer Sabbath Walk. 

Delightful is this loneliness ; it calms 
My heart ! pleasant the cool beneath these elms 
That throw across the stream a moveless shade. 
Here nature in her midnoon whisper speaks ; 
How peaceful every sound ! — the ringdove's plaint. 
Moaned from the forest's gloomiest retreat, 
While evc;ry other woodVawd \ay \a vavA^, 
Save when the wren flits trom hex CLOvm.-Q«»N«A.xiRsfc» . 
And from the root^i^prigs^ tnWa Yvet (\\\X.^ ciXeax— 
,Tho £Tas8hoppcv'a oft piiUiMU'^ e\\\TL^?— \X\e >av».'2«i 
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Angrily shrill of mossi-entangled bee 

That soon as looped booms with full twang away — 

The sudden rushing of the minnow shoal 

Scared from the shallows by my passing tread. 

Dimpling the water glides, with here and there 

A glossy fly, skimmmg in circlets gay 

The treacherous surface, while the quick-eyed tront 

Watches his time to spring ; or from above, 

Some feathered dam, purveying 'mong the bonghs. 

Darts from her perch, and to her plumeless brcKMl 

Bears off the prize. Sad emblem of man's lot I 

He, giddy insect, from his native leaf 

(Where safe and happily he might have larked), 

Elate upon ainbition's gaudy wings, 

Porgc'tful of- his origin, and worse. 

Unthinking of his end, flies to the stream, 

And if from hostile vigilance he 'scape, 

Buoyant he flutters but a little while, 

Mistakes the inverted image of the sky 

For heaven itself, and. sinking, meets his fate. • • • 

Again I turn me to the hill, and trace 
The wizard stream, now scarce to be discerned ; 
Woodhiss its banks, but green with ferny leaves. 
And thinly strewed with heath-bells up and down. 

Now, when the downward sun has left the glens, 
Each mountain's rugged lineaments are traced 
Upon the adverse slope, where stalks gigantic 
The shepherd's shadow, thrown athwart the chasm, 
As on the topmost ridge he homeward hies. 
How deep the hush ! the torrent's channel dry, 
Presents a stony steep, the echo's haunt. 
But hark a plaintive sound floating along I 
*Tis from yon heath-roofed shieling ; now it dies 
Away, now rises full ; it is the Pong 
Which He, who listens to the halleTujahs 
Of choiring seraphim, delights to hear ; 
It is the music of the heart, the voice 
Of venerable age, t)f guileless youth. 
In kindly circle seated on the ground 
Before their wicker-door. Behold the man I 
The grandsire and the saint ; his silvery locks 
Beam in the parting ray ; before him lies, 
Upon the smooth-cropt sward, the open book. 
His comfort, stay, and ever-new delight ; 
While heedless at a side, the lisping bo^ 
Fondles the lamb that nightly snares his couch. 

An Autumn Sabbath Walk. 

When homeward bands their several ways disperse, 

I love to linger in the narrow field 

Of rest, to wander round from tomb to tomb, 

And think of some who silent sleep below. 

Sad sighs the wind that from these ancient elms 

Shakes showers of leaves upon the withered grass; 

The sere and yellow wreaths, with eddying sweep, 

Fill up the furrows 'tween the hillocked graves. 

Bat list that moan I His the poor blind man's dog, 

His guide for many a day, now come, to T£vo\vni 
The master and the friend— cow^wnctvouTai^X 
A man, indeed, he was o£ genl\e 60\3\, , , - v. 
Though bred to brave t\\e deep: \\ie\V&\x\xiVa^'^^a«^ 
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Had dimmed, not closed, his mild but sightless eyei. 

He was a welcome guest through all his range — 

It was not wide— uo dog would b;iy at him ; 

Children would run to meet him on his way, 

And lead him to a sunny scat, and climb « 

His knee, and wonder at his oft^told tales. 

Then would he teach the elfins how to plait 

The rusty cap and crown, or sodgy ship : 

And I have seen hiiu lay his tremulous hand 

Upon their heads, while silent moved his lips. 

Peace to thy spirit, that now looks* on me 

Perhaps with greater pity than I felt 

To see thee w-aiidering darkling on thy way I 

But let me quit this melancholy spot. 
And roam where nuturj gives a parting smile. 
As yet the bluebells lin*; t on the sod 
That copse the sheepfoUi ring ; and in the woods 
A second blow of many flowers appear, 
Flowers faintly tinged, and breathing no pcirfurae. 
But fruits, not blossoms, form the woodland wreath 
That circles Autumn's brow. The ruddy haws 
Now clothe the half-loafed thorn ; the bramble benda 
Beneath its jetty load : the hazel hangs 
With auburn bunches, dipping in the stream 
That sweeps along and thn*atena to o'erflow 
The leaf-strewu banks: oft, statue-like, I gaze, 
In vacancy of tho'ight, upon that stream. 
And chase, with dreaming eye, the eddying foamy 
Or rowan's clustered branch, or harvest sheaf, 
Borne rapidly adowu the dizzying flood. 

A WinUr Sabbath Walk. 

How dazzling white the sno^^'y scene ! deep, deep 

The stillness of the winter i^abbath day — 

Not even a footfall heard. Smooth .'ire the fields, 

Each hollow pathway level with the plain : 

Hid are the bushes, save that here and there 

Are seen the topmost shoots of brier or broom. 

High-ridged the whirled drift has almost reached 

The powdered keystone of the churchyard porch. 

Mute hangs the hooded bell ; the tombs lie buried; 

No step approaches to the house of prayer. 
The flickerinsr fall is o'er : the clouds disperse. 

And shew the sim. hung o't;r the welkin's verge. 

Shooting a bright but ineffectual beam 

On all the sparkling waste. Now is the time 

To visit nature in her grand attire. 

Though Vt*rilou» the mountainous ascent, 

A noble recompense the dang<T brings. 

How l)eautiful the plain stretched fur below. 

Unvaried though it be, save by yon stream 

With azure windinss, or the leafless wood I 

But what the beauty of the plain, compared 

To that sublimity which reigns (!uthroned. 

Holding joint niie \v\\\\ solitude divine. 

Among yon rocky fells that bid d(!fiance 

To steps tlic most adventurou»\y bo\d*l 

There bUciicc dwells ])rofound ; or \t t>^e crj 
Of bigh'poi^ed eagle break at times \Yie Yi\!«)a., 
TI^ mantled echoes no response reitwTU. 

put now let m^ explore tiie deep-wan!^ <^« 
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No foot-nrint, save the covey's or the flock's. 
Is seen along the rill, whore marshy sprngs 
Still rear the grassy blade of vivid green. 
Beware, ye shepherds, of these treacherous hannts, 
* Nor linger there too loii^ : the wintry day 

Soon closes ; and full ott a heavier fall, 
Heaped by the blast, fills up the sheltered glen. 
While, gurgling deep below, the buried rill 
Mines for itself a snow-coved way ! Oh, then, 
Your helpless charge drive from the tempting spot, 
And keep them on the bleak hill's stormy side, 
Where night winds sweep the gathering drift away : 
So the great Shepherd leads the heavenly flock 
From faithless jroasures, full into the storms 
Of life, where long they bear the bitter blast, 
Until at length the vernal sun looks forth, 
Bedimmed with showers ; then to the pastures green 
He brings them- where the quiet waters glide, 
The stream of life, the Siloah of the souL 

To My Son. 

Twice has the sun commenced his annual round, 
Since first thy footsteps tottered o'er the ground ; 
Since first thy tongue was tuned to bless mine.ear. 
By faltering out the name to fathers dear. 
Oh ! nature's language, with her looks combined, 
More precious far than periods thrice refined I 
Oh ! sportive looks of love, devoid of guile, 
I prize you more than beauty's magic smile ; 
Yes, in that face, unconscious of its charm, 
I gaze with bliss uu mingled with alarm. 
Ah, no I full oft a boding horror flies 
Athwart my fancy, uttermg fateful cries. 
Almighty Power ! his harmless life defend. 
And, if we part, 'gainst me the mandate send. 
And yet a wish wfil rise — would I might live. 
Till added years his memory firmness give I 
For, Oh ! it would a joy in death impart 
To think I still survived within his heart ; 
To think he'll cast, midway the vale of years, 
A retrospective look bedimmed with tears. 
And tell, regretful, how I looked and spoke ; 
What walks I lovdd. where grew my favourite oak; 
How gently I would lead him by the hand ; 
How gently une the accent of command ; 
What lore I taught him, roaming wood and wild, 
And how the man descended to the child ; 
How well I loved with him, on Sabbath mohi. 
To hear the anthem of the vocal thorn, 
To teach religion, unallled to strife, 
And trace to nim the way, the truth, the life. 

But far and I urther still my view I bend. 
And now I see a child thy steps attend ; 
To yonder churchyard-wall thou tak'st thy way. 
While round thee, pleased, thou sce'st the infant play; 
Then lifting him, while tears suffuse thine eyes. 
Pointing, thou tell'st him, * There thy grandsire li«».' 

77ie T/ianksgMng off Cajye TraJoXgar, 

J^pou the highf yet gently roUmg wave, 

Tw boating tomb that heaves aogv^ XheXrcaNe^ 
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Soft Bi^hs the gale that late tremendous roared. 

"Whelming the wretched remnants of the sword. 

And now the cannon's peaceful thunder calls 

The victor bands to mount their wooden walls, 

And from the ramparts, where their comrades fell. 

The mingled strain of joy and grief to swell : 

Fast they ascend, from stem to stem they spread, 

And crowd the engines whence the lightnings sped : 

The white-robed priest his upraised hands extends ; 

Bushed is each voice, attention lei.ning bends; 

Then from each prow the grand hoaaimas rise, 

Float o'er the deep, and hover to the skies. 

Heaven fills each heart ; yet home will oft intrude, 

And tears of love celesfial joys exclude. ^ 

The wounded man, who hears the soaring strain. 

Lifts his pale visage, and forgets his pain ; 

While parting spirits, mingling with the lay. 

On hallelujahs wing their heavenward way. 

GEORGE CRABBE. 

The Rev. George Crabbe, whom Byron has characterised as • Na- 
ture's sternest painter, yet the best,' was of humble origin, and born 
at Aldborough, in Suffolk, on the Christmas-eve of 1754. His father 
was collector of tlie salt-duties, or salt-master, as he was termed, and 
though of poor circumstances and violent temper, he exerted him- 
self to give George a superior education. It is pleasing to know that 
the old man lived to reap his reward, in witnessing the celebrity of 
his son, and to transcribe, with parental fondness, in his own hand- 
writing, the poem of 'The Library.' Crabbe has described the un- 
promising scene of his nativity with his usual force and correctness: 

Lo ! where the heath, with withering brake ^rown o'er 
Lends the light turf that warms the neighbouring poor; 
From thence a length of burning sand appears. 
Where the thin harvesl waves its withered ears ; 
Rank weed-, that every art and care defy, 
Reign o'er the land, and rob the blighted rye : 
There thistles stretch their prickly arms afar. 
And to the ragged infant threaten war ; 
Their poppies nodding, mock the hope of toil ; 
There the blue bugloss paints the sterile soil ; 
Hardy and high, above the slender sheaf 
The slimy mallow waves her silky leaf ; 
O'er the young shoot the charlock throws a shade, 
And clatisping tares cling round the sickly .blade; 
With mingl^ tints the rocky coasts abound, 
And a sad splendour vainly shines around. 
So looks the nym])h whom wretched arts adorn, 
Betrayed by man, then left for man to scorn ; 
Whose cheek in vain assumes the mimic rose, 
While her sad eyes the troubled breast disclose ; 
Whose outward splendour is but folly's dress, 
Exposing most, when most it gilds distress. 

The poet was put apprentice in his fouTtee\\W\>je,"ax \ci ^^wx^^iQra.^ 'scc^ 
afterwards practised in Aldborouirh; bwt \\\a ^^o^^^c,\s. >*4V£t^ ^^ 
gloomy, that be abandoned his professiow, ativV \>Toee,^vic,(N. \^ ViWv^^ 
i:j u literary adventurer. His wlioVo ^loeV^ot Tcvowvi^ v\m^>axNX^^ 
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only three pounds. Having completed some poetical pieces, he of- 
fered them for publication, but they were rejected. In the course 
of the year, however, he issued a poetical epistle, ' The Candidate/ 
addressed to the authors of the * [Monthly Review.* It was coldly 
received, and his publisher failing at the same time, the young poet 
was plunged into great perplexity and want. He w^ote to tlie 
premier, Lord North, to Lord-chancellor Thurlow, and to other 
noblemen, requesting assistance; but in no case was an answer re- 
turned. At length, when his affairs were desperate, he applied to 
Edmund Burke, and in a modest yet manly statement disclosed to 
him the situation in which he stood. Burke received him into his 
own house, and exercised towards him the most generous hospitality. 
While under his happy roof, the poet met Mr. Fox, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and others of the statesman's distinguished friends. In 
the same year (1781) he published his poem 'The Library,* which 
was favourably noticed by the critics. Lord Thurlow — who now, as 
in the case of Cowper, came with tardy notice and ungraceful 
generosity — invited him to breakfast, and at parting presented him 
with a bank-note for a hundred pounds. Crabbe entered into sacred 
orders, and was licensed as a curate to the rector of his native parish 
of Aldborough. In a short time, Burke procured for him the situ- 
ation of chaplain to the Duke of Rutland at Belvoir Castle. This 
was a great advancement for the poor poet, and he never afterwards 
was in fear of want. 

He seems, however, to have felt^ all the ills of dependence on the 
great, and in his poem of 'The Patron,' and other parts of his wri- 
tings, has strongly depicted the evils of such a situation. In 1783 ap- 
peared * The Village,' which had been seen and corrected by John- 
son and Burke. Its success was instant and complete. Some of the 
descriptions in the poem — as that of the parish workhouse — were 
copied into all the periodicals, and took that place in our national 
literature which they still retain. Thurlow presented him with two 
small livings then in his gift, telling him at the same time, with an oath, 
that he was as like Parson Adams as twelve to a dozen. The poet 
now married a young lady from Suffolk, the object of an eai:ly at- 
tachment, and taking the curacy of Statheru, adjoining I^elvoir Cas> 
tie, he bade adieu to the ducal mansion, and transferred himself to 
the humble parsonage in the village. Four happy years were spent 
in this retirement, when the poet obtained the exchange of his two 
small livings in Dorsetshire for two of superior value m the vale of 
Belvoir. Crabbe remained silent as a poet for many years. * Out of 
doors,' says his son, * he had always some object in view — a flower, 
orapehWe, or his note-book in his hand; and in the house, if he was 
not writing, he was reading. He read a\o\id '^ety often, even when 
walking-, or seated by the side of Ms ViIg mWi^i ^im^c o\^-\sk^«&ssw^ 
one-horse chaise, heavier than a modcTH chaxvoX., vq.^\5^^^«^ ^^•:^^- 
i^Uy wore coixYGyG^ in they: little excAixaVoii^, mi^ ^^ Q.wA>Mi\. vX 
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which he, from awkwardness and absence of mind, prudently re- 
linquished to my mother on all occasions.' 

In 1807 he published his * Parish Register,' which had been previ- 
ously submitted to Mr. Fox, and parts of this poem-— especially the 
story of Phoebe Dawson — were the last compositions of their kind 
that * engaged and amused the capacious, the candid, the benevolent 
mind of tms great man.' The success of this work was not only de- 
cided, but nearly unprecedented. In 1810 he came forward with 
'The Borough,' a poem of the same class, and more connected and 
complete ; and two years afterward he produced lils ' Tales in Verse,' 
containing perhaps the finest of all his humble but happy delinea- 
tions of life and character. * The public voice,' says his biographer, 
'was again highly favourable, and some of these relations were spo- 
ken of with the utmost warmth of commendation, as. The Parting 
Hour, The Patron, Edward Shore, and The Confidant. In 1814, the 
Duke of Rutland appointed him to the living of Trowbridge, in 
Wiltsliire, and he went thither to reside. Ilis income amounted to 
about £800 per annum, a large portion of which he spent in charity. 
He still continued his attachment to literature, and in 1817 and 1818 
was engaged on his last great work, *The Tales of the Hall.' * He 
fancied that autumn was, on the whole, the most favourable season 
for him in the composition of poetry ; but there was something in the 
effect of a sudden fall of snow that appeared to stimulate him in a 
very extraordinary manner. ' In 1819, the 'Tides ' were published by 
Mr. Murray, who, for them and the remaining copyright of all 
Crabbe's previous poems, gave the munificent sum of £3000. 

In an account of the negotiation for the sale of these copyrights, 
written by Moore for the life of his brother-poet, we have the fol- 
lowing amusing illustration of Crabbe's simplicity of manner: 'When 
he received the bills for £3000, we — Moore and liogers^arnestly ad- 
vised that he should, without delay, deposit them in some safe hands; 
but no — he must " take th(;m with him to Trowbridge and shew them^ 
to his son John. They would hardly believe in his good-luck at home 
if they did not see the bills." On his way down to Trowbridge, a 
friencl at Salisbury, at whose house he rested — !Mr. Everett, the. 
banker — seeing that he carried these bills loosely in his waistcoat 
pocket, requested to be allowed to take charge of them for him; but 
with equal ill success. "There was no fear," he said, "of losing 
them, and he must shew them to his son John.'" Another poetical 
friend, Thomas Campbell, who met him at this time in London, re- 
marks of him : ' His mildness in literary argument struck me with 
surprise in so stern a poet of nature, an(i I could not but contrast th(5 
unassumingness of his manners with the originality of his powers. In 
what may be called the ready-money ftma\\-U\\\v ol c,viv\N^T^^)Juvss^,>Nv?^ 
facJJJtjr might not perhaps seem ec^ual lo V\ie ^monnw. eaiScft^ ci\ V\n 
talents; but in the pro^as?^ of converaalion, \ T<iC'.o\Ve.cX "^^^^^^^^^ 
that there was a vigriJant'shrewdaesstbat almooX e\\3A'&^^^;j^^^ • 
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ing its watch so quic^ll}'.' This fine remark is characteristic of 
Grabbers genius, as well as of his manners. It gathered its materials 
slowly and silently with intent but unobtrusive observation. The 
' Tales of the Hall ' were received with that pleasure and approbation 
due to an old and established favourite, but with less enthusiasm than 
some of his previous works. In 1822, the now venerable poet paid a 
visit to Sir W alter Scott in Edinburgh ; and it is worthy of remark, 
that, as to the city itself, he soon got wearied of the New Town, but 
could amuse himself for ever in the Old. 

His later years w^re spent in the discharge oi his clerical duties, 
and in the enjoyment of social intercourse. His attachment to botany 
and geology seemed to increase with age ; and at three-score and ten, 
he was busy, cheerful, and afTcctionate. His death took place at 
Trowbridge on the 8d of F'ebruary 1882, and his parishioners erected 
a monument to his memory in the church of that place, where he had 
officiated for nineteen years. A complete collection of his works, 
with some new pieces and an admirable memoir, was published in 
1834 by his son, the Rev. G. Grabbe. 

' The Village,' * Parish Register,' and shorter talcs of Crabbe, are his 
most popular productions. The * Tales of the Hall ' are less interest- 
ing. They relate principally to the higher classes of society, and the 
poet was not so happy in describing their peculiarities as when sup- 
porting his character of the poet of the i)()or. Some of his episodes, 
however, are in his best styles — Sir Owen Dale, Ruth, Ellen, and other 
stories, are all marked" with the peculiar genius of Grabbe. The re- 
deeming and distinguishing feature of that genius was its fidelity to 
nature, even when it was (lull and unprepossessing. His power of 
observation and description might be limited, but his pictures have 
all the force of dramatic representation, and may be compared to 
those actual and existing models which the sculptor or painter works 
from, instead of vague and general conceptions. They are often loo 
t>i'U£, and human nature being exhibited in its naked reality, with all 
its defects, and not through the bright and alluring medium of ro- 
mance or imagination, our vaniiy is shocked and our pride mortified. 

The personal circumstances and experience of the poet affected the 
bent of his genius. He knew how untrue and absurd were the pic- 
tures of rural life wiiich figured in poetry. His own youth was dark 
and painful — spent in low societj'. amidst want and misery, irascible 
gloom and passion. Latterly, he had more of the comforts and ele- 
gancies of social life at his command than Gowper, his rival as a do- 
mestic painter. He not only could hsivc ' wheeled his sofa round,' 
* let fall the curtains, and, witli the l)u])]>ling and loud hissing nm' on 
.^/jo tabic, ' wc]r.omit peaceful evening in,' but tlie amenities of refined 
'^nrl Intellectual .^ocfetj'- were constiiu\Ay \">Te?<ev\\. V\V\v Vvvkv, or at his 
'<ill. Yet he did not, like ('owper, a\\em\A \.o C^ii^ct\\i^ >CciEa\., ^\ \«n 
P^inttbeir manifold charms. When \ie look \r^\5N& ^j^Ti.,\:\^ \sC\^? 
i^umed to AldhoroMgh and its wild ampViVXAovia T«.Q.^r-\.Q >i)t\fe ^^scv 
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workhouse, where the wheel hummed doleful through the day — to 
erring damsels and luckless swains, the prey of overseers or justices 
— or to the haunts of desperate poachers and smugglers, gipsies and 
gamblers, where vice and misery stalked undisguised in tlieir darkest 
forms. 

He stirred up the dregs of human society, and exhibited their 
blackness and deformity, yet worked tliem into poetry. Like his 
own Sir Richanl Monday, he never forgot tlie parish. It is true that 
village-life in England in its worst form, with the old poor and game 
laws and non-resident clergy, was composed of various materials, 
some bright and some gloomy, and Crabbe drew them all. His Isaac 
Ashford is as honourable to the lowly English poor as the Jeanio 
Deans or Dandic Dinmont of Scott are to the Scottish character. His 
story of the real mourner, the faithful maid who watched over her 
dying sailor, is a beautiful tribute to the force- and purity of humble 
affection. In The Parting Hour and The Patron arc also passages 
equally honourable to the poor and middle classes, and full of pathetic 
and graceful composition. It must be confessed, however, that 
Crabbe was in general a gloomy painter of life — that he was fond of 
depicting the unlovely and unamiable — and that, either for poetic 
effect or from painful experience, he makes the bad of life predomi- 
nate over the good. His pathos and tenderness are generally linked 
to something coarse, startling, or humiliating to disappointed hopes 
or unavailing sorrow — 

still we tread the same coarse way, 
The present's still a cloudy day. 

The minuteness with which he dwells on such subjects sometimes 
makes his descriptions tedious, and apparently unfeeling. He drags 
forward every defect, every vice and failing, not for the purpose of 
educing something good out of the evil, but, as it would seem, merely 
for the purpose of completing the picture. In his higher flights,. 
where scenes of strong passion, vice, or remorse are depicted, Crabbe 
is a moral poet, purifying the heart, as the object of tragedy has been 
defined, by terror and pity, and by fearful delineations of the misery 
and desolation caused by unbridled passion. His story of Sir Eustace 
Grey is a domestic tragedy of this kind, related with almost terrific 
power, and with lyrical energy of versification. His general style of 
versification is the couplet of Pope — he has been wittily called * Pope 
in worsted stockings* — but less flowing and melodious, and often 
ending in points and quibbles. Thus, in descri])ing his cottage fur 
niture, he says — 

No wheels are here for either wool or flax, 
But packs of cards made np ot atindrj v^Ok?>« 

His thrifty iiousewife. Widow Goe, iaWs do^n m «v.OKttRJa»! — 

Heavep in her eye, an^ in \xer \xaaiQk. "toiex '^5.c5^. 
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This jingling style hciglitens the effect of his humorous and homely 
ilescriptions; but it is too much of a manner, and mars the finer 
passages. Crabbe has high merit as a painter of English scenery, 
lie is here as original and * forcible as in delineating character. His 
marine landscapes iwe peculiarly fresh and striking; and he invests 
even the sterile fens and barren sands with interest. His objects are 
seldom picturesque ; but he noted every weed and plant — the purple 
bloom of the heath, the dwarfish flowers among the wild gorse, the 
slender grass of the sheepwalk, and eve# the pebbles, sea- weed, and 
shells amid 

The glittering waters on the shingles rolled. 

He was a great lover of the sea, and once, as his son relates, after 
being some time absent from it, mounted his horse and rode alone 
sixty miles from his house, that he might mhale its freshness and 
gaze upon its waters. 

The Parish Workhouse and Apothecary. Fnom * The Village,* 

Theirs is yon house that liolds the parish poor, 

Whose walls of mud scarce bears the broken door ; 

There, whore the putrid vaiwurs, flagging, phiy, 

And the dull whed hums doleful tlirougli the day ; 

There chiUlr n dwell who know no parents' care ; 

Parents', who know no children's love, dwell tfaiere ; 

Hi;art-brokoii uiatrous ou their joyless bed, 

Forsaken wives, and niO'luTS never wed ; 

Dejected wjdows with uuhecdod tears 

And crippK'd age with more than childhood fears ; 

The lame, the blind, and, far the happiest they I 

The moping idiot and the madman gay. 
Here too the sick their final doom receive, 

Here brought amid the scenes of grief, to grieve. 

Where the loud groans from some sad chamber flow. 

Mixed with the clamours of the' crowd below ; 

Here sorrowing, tliey each kindred sorrow scan. 

And the cold charities of man to man : 

Whose laws indeed for ruined age provide. 

And strong compulsion plucks the scrap from pride; 

But still that scrap is bought with many a sigh, 

And pride embittirs what it can't deny. 

Say ye. oppressed by some fantastic woes, 

Some jarring nerve that baffles yonr repose ; 

Who press tlie downy couch, while slaves advance 

With timid eye, to read the distant glance ; 

Who with f>ad prayers the we;:ry doctor tease, 

To name the nameless ever-new disease ; 

Who with mock patience dire co at plaints enflare. 

Which real pain and that alone can cure. 

How would y ■ bear in real pain to lie. 

Despised, neglected, left alone to die? 

How would ye bear to draw your latest breath 

Where aU that's wretched paves the way for death? 
Such is that room which one ruAe )ap.am dvn^ea. 
And Dakiid rafters form tV.e rtopmg ftAAeft', 
Whcro thr vlU- hands that bind l\\e tYvvvtAiVx axe ««»u. 
And lath and mud are all that Vve\>et,N«reeii\ 
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Save one dull pane, that, coarsely patched, gives way 
To the rude tempest, yet excludes the day : 
Here, on a matted flock, with dust o'erspread. 
The drooping wretch reclines his languid head; 
For him no hand the cordial cup appTies, 
Or wipes the tear that stagnates in his,eye8 ; 
No tnends with soft discourse his pain beguile, 
Orpromise hope till sickness wears a smile. 

Imit soon a loud and hasty summons calls, 
Shakes the thin roof, and echoes round the walls ; 
Anon, a figure enters, quaintly neat. 
All pride and business, bustle and conceit. 
With looks unaltered by these scenes of woe, 
With speed that, entering, .speaks his haste to go; 
He bids the gazing throng around him fly, 
And carries fate and physic in his eye ; 
A potent quack, long versed in human ills, 
Who first msults the victim whom he kills ; 
Whose murderous hand a drowsy bench protect, » 

And whose most tender mercy is neglect. 

Paid by the parish for attendance here. 
He wears contempt upon his sapient sneer; 
In haste lie seeks the oed where misery lies, 
Impatience marked in his averted eyes ; 
And, some habitual queries hurried o'er. 
Without reply, he rushes on the door ; 
His drooping patient, long inured to pain, 
And long unheeded, knows remonstrance vain ; 
He ceases now the feeble help to crave 
Of man ; and silent sinks into the grave. 

Iscuic Ashford, a Noble Peasant. — From the ' PaHsh Eegistir,* 

Next to these ladies, but in nought allied, 
A noble peasant, Isaac Ashford, died. 
Noble he was, contemning all things mean. 
His truth unquestioned and his soul serene ; 
Of no man's presence Isaac felt afraid ; 
At no man's question Isaac looked dismayed ; 
Shame knew him not, he dreaded no disgrace : 
Truth, simple truth, was written in his face; 
Yet while tne serions thought his soul approved, 
Cheerful he seemed, and gentleness he loved ; 
To bliss domestic he his heart resigned. 
And with the firmest, had the fondest mind ; 
Were others joj^ul, he looked smiling on, 
And gave allowance where he needea none ; 
Gooahe refused with future ill to buy, 

Nor knew a joy that caused reflection's sigh ; » 

A friend to virtue, his unclouded breast 
No envy ^tung, no jealousy distressed — 
• Bane of the poor I it wounds their weaker mind 

• To miss one favour which their neighbors find — 

Yet far was he from stoic pride removed ; 
He felt humanely, and he warmly loved ; 
I marked his action vi^ien his infant died, 
.And his old neighbour for offence Y?aa Iti^^*, 
The still tears, stealing down ttiat im-rovivi^ Oca^ 
Spoka pity plainer than the tongue can wp«''^>s.. 
^Pri^e were his, 'twas not their vaVgAX i\\Ae, 
who, m their base contempt, the gtcat dmA»\ 
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Nor pride in learning, though my clerk agreed. 
If fate should call him, Ashford might succeed ; 
Nor pride in rustic skill, although we knew 
None his Buperior, and his equals few : 
But if that spirit in his soul had place, 
It was the jealous pride that shuns disgrace ; 
A pride in hOnest fame, by virtue gained, 
III sturdy boys to virtuous labours train^ ; 
Pride in the power that guards his country's coast, 
And all that JGCnglishmen enjoy and boast ; 
Pride in a life that slander's tongue defied, 
In fact, a noble passion, misnamed pride. 

He had no party's rage, no sect'ry^s whim ; 
Christian and countryman was all with him ; 
True to his church he came ; no Sunday-shower 
Kept him at home in that important hour; 
Nor his firm feet could one persuading sect 
By the strong glare of their new light direct; 
* On hope, in mine own sober light, I gaze, 
But should be blind and lose it in your blaze.' 

In times severe, when many a sturdy swain 
Felt it his pride, nis comfort to complain, 
Isaac their wants would soothe, his own would hide. 
And feel in that his comfort and his pride. 
At length he found, when seventy years were nm. 
His strength departed and his laoour done ; 
When, save his honest fame, he kept no more ; 
But lost his wife and saw his children poor ; 
'Tlwas then a spark of— say not discontent — 
Struck on his mind, and thus he gave it vent : 

* Kind are your laws — 'tis not to be denied — 
That in yon house for ruined age provide, « 

And they are just ; when young, we give you all, 
And then for comforts in our weakness caU. 
Why then this proud reluctance to he fed, 
To join your poor and eat the parish bread ? 
But yet I linger, loath with him to feed 
Who gains his plenty by the sons of need ; 
He who, by contract, all your paupers took. 
And gauges stomachs with an anxious look : 
On some old master 1 could well depend : 
See him with joy, and thank him as a friend; 
But ill on him who doles the day's supply. 
And counts our chances who at night may die : 
Yet help me. Heaven ! and let me not complain 
Of what befalls me, but the fate sustain.' 

Such were his thoughts, and so resigned he grew ; 
Daily he placed the workhouse in his view ! 
But came not there, for sudden was his fate, ^ 

He dropt expiring at his cottage-gate. 

I feel his absence in the hours of prayer, 
And view his seat, and sigh for Isaac there ; 
I see no more those white locks thinly spread 
Bound the bald polish of that honoured head • 

No more that awful glance on playful wight 
Compelled to kneel and tremble at the sight ; 
To fold his fingers all in drea;^ the while, 
TUl Mister Ashford softened to a amlle ; 
No more that meek and Bupp\lant\oo\L\tt^T«j«, 
Nor the pure faith— to give it ioTC«— «Ke \5asi», • 
But he is blest, and I lament no mote, 
A wise good man contented to \>e poot. 
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Pho^ Dcmson, — From the ' Parish Begisier/ 

Two snmmcrs since, I saw at Lammas fair. 
The sweetest flower that ever blossomed there ; 
When PhcEbe Dawson gaily crossed the green, 
In haste to see, and happy to be seen ; 
Her air, her manners, all who saw, admired, 
Conrteous though coy, and gentle thongh retired; 
The joy of you. h ana health her eyes displayed. 
And ease of heart her every look conveyed ; 
A native skill her simple robes expressed, 
As with uiltutored elegance she dressed ; 
The lads around admired so fair a sight, 
And Phoebe felt, and felt she gave, delight. 
Admirers soon of every age she gained, 
Her beauty won them and her worth retained ; 
Envy itself could no contempt display. 
They wished her well, whom yet they wished away. 
Cortrect in thought, she judged a servant's place 
. Preserved a ruptic beauty from disgrace ; 
But yet on Sunday-eve,, m f reedours hour, 
With secret joy she felt that beauty's power; 
When some proud bliss upon the heart would steal, 
That, poor or rich, a beautj^ still must feel. 

At length, the youth ordained to move her breast. 
Before the swains with bolder spirit pressed ; 
With looks less timid made his passion known. 
And pleased by manners, most unlike her own : 
Lond though in love, and confident though young ;" 
Pierce in his air, and voluble of tongue , 
Bytrade a tailor, though, in scorn of trade. 
He served the squire, and brushed the coat he made ; 
* Yet now, would Phoebe her consent afford. 
Her slave alone, again he'd mount the board ; 
With her should years of growing love be spent. 
And growing wealth : she sighed and lookeu consent. 

Now, through the lane, up hill, and cross the green — 
Seen by but few, and bluslnng to be seen — 
Dejected, thoughtful, anxious, and afraid — 
Led by the lover, walked the silent maid : 
Slow through the meadows roved they many a mile. 
Toyed by each bank and trifled at each stile ; 
Where as he painted every blissful view. 
And highly coloured what he strongly drew, 
The pensive damsel, prone to tender fears. 
Dimmed the false prospect with prophetic tears : 
Thus passed the allotted hours, till, lingering late, 
The lover loitered at the master's gate ; 
^ere he pronounced adieu I and yet would stay. '' 
Till chiddfen — soothed— entreated — forced away I 
He would of coldness, though indulged, complain, 
And oft retire and oft return again ; 
Mr hen, if his teasing vexed her gentle mind. 
The grief assnmed compelled her to be kind I 
For he would proof of plighted kindness crave, 
That she resented first, and then forgave, 
And to his grief and penance yielded more 
Than his presumption had required beioxe*. 

Ab I fly temptation, youth; retmn\ tclxftjoit 
^acZi yielding maid and cacYi pTesuTDina «vi«*Nxv.\> 
^ J ^ "ow with red rent cloak and "boimeVmas?**, 
■^w* torn gseeo, gown loose hongmg aX "VisrlaaRKj, 
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One who an Infant in her arms enstains, 

And seems m patience striving with her pains; 

Pinched are her looks^ as one who pines for bread. 

Whose cares are growing and whose hopes are fled ; 

Pale her parched lips, her heavy eyes sunk low, 

And tears unnoticed from their channels flow ; 

Serene her manner, till some sudden pain 

Frets the meek soul, and then she's calm again. . • . 

But who this child of weakness, want, and care? 
Tie Phoebe Dawson, pride of Lammas fair ; 
Who took her lover for his sparkling eyes. 
Expressions warm, and love-inppiring lies: 
Compassion first assailed her gentle heart 
For all his suffering, all his bosom's smart ; 
* And then his prayers ! they would a savage move^ 
And win the coldest of the sex to love :' 
But ah ! too soon his looks success declared. 
Too late her loss the marria^e-ritc repaired ; 
The faithless flatterer then his vows lorgot, 
A captious tyrant or a noisy sot : 
If present, railing till he saw her pained ; 
If absent, spending what their labours gained ; 
Till that fair form m want and sickness pined. 
And hope and comfort fled that gentle mmd. 

Then fly temptation, youth ; resist ! refrain I 
Nor let me preach for ever and in vain ! 

Dream of t?ie Condemned Felon.— Fivm ' The Borough,^ 

Tee I e'en in sleep the impressions all remain, 

He hears the sentence and he feels the chain ; 

He sees the judge and jurjr when he shakes, 

And loudly cries, ' Not guilty.' and awakes : • 

Then chilling tremblings o'er his body creep, 

Till worn-out nature is conipelled to t^leep. 

Now comes the dream aiiaiu : it shews each scene, 
With each small circumstance that comes between — 
The call to suffering, and the very deed — 
There crowds go with him, follow, and precede ; 
Some heartless shout, some pity, all condemn, ^ .. 
While he in fancied envy looks at them ; 
He seems the place for that sad act to see, 
And dreams the very thirst which then will be; 
A priest attends — it seems the one he knew 
In his best days, beneath whose care he grew. 

At this his terrors take a sudden flight ; 
He sees his native village with delight ; 
The house, the chamber, where he once arrayed 
His youthful person, where he knelt and prayed ; 
Then, too, the comforts he enjoyed at home, 
The days of joy, the joys themselves, are come ; 
The hours of innocence, the timid look 
Of his loved maid, when first her hand he took 
And told his hope ; her trembling joy appears, 
Her forced reserve, and his retreating fears. 
All now are present — 'tis a moment's gleam 
Of former sunshine — stay, delightful dream I 
Let him. within liis pleasant garden walk, 
Giwc him her arm, of blcssmga \ct V\\ci\xv Ytk^^s.. 

Yos I all nro with liim now, and a\\\X\e nnYAb 
Life's early prospects and \ua "Funn^'a sw\\\ft \ 
Then como his sister and bis vWVage liicuA, 
And he will now the sweetest momenXs syeiuji 
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Life has to yield : no, never will ho find 

Again on earth such pleasure in h s inind : 

He goes through shrubby walks these friends among. 

Love in their looks and honour on the tongue ; 

Nay, there 's a charm bevond what nature shews, 

The bloom is softer, and more sweetly glows ; 

Pierced by no crime, and urged by no dosire 

For more than true and honest hearts require, 

They feel the calm delight, and thus proceed 

Through the green lane, then linger m the mead, 

Stray o*cr the heath in all its purple bloom, 

And pluck the blossom where the wild-bees hum ; 

Then through the broomy bound with ease they pass, 

And press the sandy sheqp-walk's slender grass. 

Where dwarfish flowers among thegorso are spread. 

And the lamb browses by the JBunet's bed ; 

Then 'cross the bounding brook they make their way 

O'er its rough bridge, and there behold the bay ; 

The ocean smiling to the f —^-id sun. 

The waves that faintly fall, and slowly run. 

The ships at distance, and the boats at hand ; 

And now they walk upon the sea-side sand, \ 

Counting the number, and what kind they be. 

Ships softly sinking in the sleepy sea ; 

Now arm in arm, now parted, they behold 

The glittering waters on the shingles rolled ; 

The timid gins, half dreading their design, 

Dip the small foot in the retarded brine. 

And search for crimsoa weeds, wliich spreading flow 

Or lie like pictur -s on the sand below ; 

With all those bright red pebbles that the sun \ 

Through the smau waves so softly shines upon ; 

And those live lucid jclhes which the eye 

Doliffhts to trace as they swim glittering by ; 

Pear! shells and rubied star-llsh they admire. 

And will arrange above the parlour fire. 

Tokens of bliss ! * Oh, horrible I a wave 

Roars as it rises, save me, Edward, save I * 

Slie cries. Alas ! the watchman on his way \ 

Calls, and lets in— truth, terror, and the day I , 

Btoryof a Betrothed Pair in Humble Life. — ¥)'om, * The Borough,^ 

Yes, there are real mourners ; I have seen 

A fjur s d girl, mild, suffering, and serene ; 

Attention through the day her duties claimed. 

And to be useful as resigned she aimed ; 

Neatly she dressed, nor vainly seemed to expect 

Pity for grief, or pardon for neglect ; 

But when her wearied pnrents sank to sleep,' 

She sought her place to meditate and weep : 

Then to ner mind was all the past displayed, 

That faithful memory brings lo sorrow's aid ; 

For then she thought on one regretted youth, \ 

Her tender trust, and his unquestioned truth ; 

In every place she wandered where they'd been. 

And sadly sacred held th<} parting scene 

Where Jast for sea he took his ieave— \\\a\, \>\5vt?^ 

With double interest would pUc iiVjlAtA-y traca*. 
For long the courtship was, and be wovAd ear 
.ffiacfl tiBM^eaiied : ' 1 his oacc, uiid V.\ieii iVie ^lks V 
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Yet pnulv^ncc tarriod, but when \n»t he went, 
He dnw from pitying love a full consent. 

Happy ho wifieU. and great the care she took 
That he phonld i«oft!v sleep, and smartlv look; 
Whitt^ was his better linen, and his check 
Was made more trim than any on the deck ; 
And every comfort men at eea can know, ^ 
Was hers to hay, to make, and to bestow ; 
For he to Greenland sailed, and much slie told 
How he shonld guard against the climate's colfl. 
Yet saw not danger, dangers he'd withstood. 
Nor conld she trace the fever in his blood. 
His messmati's smiled at flushhigs in his cheek. 
And he, too. smiled, but seWom would he speak; 
For now he found the daug'-r, f et the pain, 
With grievous symptoms he could not explain. 
He called his friend, and prc'faced with a sigh 
A lover's message : * Thomas, I must die ; 
Would I could see my Sally, and conld rest 
My throbbing temples on her faithful breast, 
And gazing go ! if not, this trifle take, 
And say, till death I wore it for her sake. 
Yes, I mnst die— blow on, sweet breeze, blow on I 
Give me one look before my life be gone ; 
Oh, give me that ! and let me not despair- 
One last fond look — and now repeat the prayer. 
Ho had his wish, and more. I will not paint 
The lovers' meeting : she beheld him faint — 

With tender fears she took a Aearer view, 

Her terrofs doubling as her hopes withdrew ; 

He tried to smile, and htdf succeeding, said: 

* Yes, I must die ' — and hope for ever fled. 
Still long ishe nursed him ; tender thoughts meantime 

Were interchanged, and hopes and views sublime. 

To her he came to die, and every day 

She took some portion of the dread away ; 

With him she prayed, to him his Bible read. 

Soothed the faint heart, and held the aching head ; 

She came with smiles the hour of pain to cheer, 

Apart she sighed, alone she shed the tear ; 

Then, as if breaking from a cloud, she gave 

Fresh light, and gilt the prospect of the grave. 
One day he lighter seemtnl. and they forgot 

Tlie care, the dread, the anguish of their lot ; 
. They t«j>oke with cheerfulness, and seemed to think, 

Yet said not so — *P»rhaps he >vill not sink.' 

A sudden ])rightne88 in his look appeared, 

A sudden vigour in his voice was heard ; 

Slu! had been r. ading in the Book of Prayer, 

And led him forth, and pla/.od him in his chair; 

Lively he seemed, and spoke of all he knew. 

The friendly many, and the favourite few ; 

Kor one that day did he to mind recall, 

But yhe has treasured, and hIk? loves them all. 

When in hur way she meets them, they appear 

Peculiar jxioplt!— <leath has made them dear 

He nam(>d Ins friend, but then his hand she'proesed, 

A nd fondly wliispered : * Thon mwftl go \o Tvi«t.' 

*I go.* he said, but as he spoke ahe towu^ 
His hand more cold, and fLattering vja» \Xi^ «o^MDa.\ 
Then gazed affrightened, but Bbe cs«ift\\X. «i\a»X, 
A dying look of love, and all Y?a» pa«t. 
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She placed a decent stone liis grave above. 
Neatly euffraved, an offering? of her love : 
For that slic wrought, for that forsook her bed, 
Awake alike to duty and the dead. 
She would have grieved had they presumed to spare 
The U^ast assistance— 'twas her proper care. 
Here will she conu', and on the grave will sit. 
Folding her arms, in long abstracted fit ; 
liut if obsei-ver pass, wilFtake her round, 
And careless seem, for she would not be found ; 
Then go again, and thus her hour employ, 
While visions please her, and while woes destroy. 

Arh English Fen— Gipsies.— From 'TaM—Lotcr'a Jourrwy. 

On either side 

Is level fen, a prospect wild and -wide, 

Wirh dikes on either hand by ocean's self supplied: 

Far on the right the distant sea is seen. 

And snlt the springs that feed the marsh between: 

Beneath an ancient bridge, the straitened flood 

Rolls through its slopinir banks of slimy mud; 

Near it a sunken boat resists the tide. 

That frets and hurries to the opposing side ; « 

The rushes shaq) that on the lH)rders grow, 

Bend tht-ir brown flowerets to the stream below, 

Impure in all its course, in all its progress slow : 

Here a grave Flora scarcely deigns to bloom, 

Nor wears a rosy blush, nor sheds perfume ; 

The few dull flowers that o'er the place are spread, 

Partake the nature of their fenny oed. 

Here on its wiry stem, in rigid bloom 

Grows the salt lavender that lacks perfume ; 

Here the dwarf sallows creep, the septfoil harsh. 

And the soft slimy mallow of the marsh : 

Low on the cai* the distant billows sound, 

And just in view appears their stony bound ; 

Nor hedge nor tree conceals the js^lowing sun ; 

Birds, save a watery tribe, the district snun, 

Nor ch.rp among the reeds where bitter waters run. 
Again, the country was inclosed, a wide 

Ana sandy road has banks on either side ; 

Where, lo ! a hollow on the left appeared. 

And there a gipsy tribe their tent had reared ; 

1'wjis open spread to catch the morning sun, 

And they had now their early meal begun. 

When two brown boys just left their grassy seat, 

The early traveller with their prayers to greet. 

While yet Orlando held his pence in hand, 

He saw their sister on her duty stand ; 

Some twelve years old, demure, affected, sly, 

Prepared the force of early powers to try ; 

Sudden a look of languor he descries. 

And well-feigned apprehension in her eyes ; 

Trained, but yet savage, in her speaking face 

'He marked the features of her ^ agrant race, 

When a light laugh and roguish leer i>iX\>Te*ftwV 

The vice implanted in her vontMuWeaftX.. 
Forth from the tent her elder 'hTOtYieT caTae, 
Who seemed offended, yet f ov"hore lo XAoiciG 
Tberounq dej^imier, bnt could OTi\y ttaco 
The looks ojt pity in the travelleT'a tacft. 
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Within, the father, who from fences nigh, 
Had brouijlit the fuel for the fire's 8npi)ly, 
Watched now the feeble blaze, and stood dejected by ; 
On ragged rug, just borrowed from the bed, 
And by the hand of coarse indulgence fed, 
• In dirty patchwork negligently dressed, 
ReclintHi the wife, an infant at her breast; 
In her wild face some touch of grace remained. 
Of vigour palsied, and of beauty stained ; 
Her bloodshot eyes on her unheeding mate 
Were wrathful turned, and seemed her wants to state, 
Cursing his tardy aid. Her mother there 
With gipi»y 8tat« engrossed the only chair ; 
Solemn and dull her look : with such she stands, 
And reads the milkmaid's fortune in her hands, 
Tracing the lines of life ; assumed through years, 
Each feature now the steady falsehood wears ; 
With hard and ravage eye she views the food. 
And grudging pinches their intruding brood. 
Last in the group, the worn-out grandsire sits 
Neglected, lost, and living but by fits : 
Useless, despised, his worthless labours done. 
And half protected by the vicious son, 
Who half supports him. he with heavj' glance 
View% the young ruffians who around him dance, 
And, by the sadness in his face, appears 
To trace the piogre:<8 of their future years; 
Through what strange course of misery, vice, deceit. 
Must wildly wander each unpractised cheat ; 
What shame and grief, what punishment and pain, 
Sport of fierce passions, must each child sustam, 
Ere they like him apjiroach their latter end, 
Without a hope, a comfort, or a friend I 

OraducU Approaches of Age. — Froin ' Tales of the HaU,* 

Six years had passed, and forty ere the six. 

When time began to play his usual tricks; 

The locks once comely in a virgin's sight, 

Locks of pure brown, displayed the encroaching white ; 

The blood, once fervid, now to coo! began, 

And Time's strong pressure to subdue the man. 

I rodt' or walked as I was wont before, 

But now the bounding spirit was no more ; 

A moderate pace would now my body heat'; 

A wait cr moderate length distress my feet. 

I shewed my stranger guest tliose hills sublime. 

But said : ' The view is poor ; we need not climb.* 

At a friend's mansion I began to dread 

The cold neat pirlour and tho gay glazed bed: 

At home; I felt a more decided taste. 

And must have all things in my onlcr placed. 

I ceased to hunt ; my hors'os pleased nie less — 

My dinner more : I learned to play at chess. 

I took my dog and gun, but saw the brute 

Was disappointed that I did not shoot. 

My morning walks I now could bear to lose, 

And blessed the sTiower that gavc^ me not to chooM 

In f;ict, I felt a languor Htea\\A\»i n>\ ; 

The active arm. the.agiW. \u;\\d, nv^^v-'- ?,OM<i\ 

Small (\\\\y a'tions mtoUaVWafet^iw, 

And uiiw di.-^l.kv; to tora\8CLU<Vlaa\v\oiiS\voN. 
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I loved my tree^ in order to dispose ; 

I nnmbered peaches, looked how stocks arose; 

Told the same story oft— iu short, began to prose. 

Song of tJie Grazed Maiden. — From tlie same. 



IjA me not have this gloomy view 

About my room, nboiit my bed ; 
Sot morning roses, wot with dew, 

To cool my bnminsr brow instead ; 
^8 flowers tn{}t once iu Edcu grew, 

L(^ them their fnigrant spirits shed, 
Jknd every day their sweets renew, 

nil I, a fading flower, am dead. 

O let the herbs I loved to rear 

Give to my sense their perfumed 
breath I 
Let them be placed about my bier, 

And grace the gloomy house of death. 
I'll have my grave beneath a hill. 

Where oiily Lucy's self shall know. 
Where runs the pun^ pi-llucid rill 

Upon its gravelly b.^d below ; 
There Violets on the bcdcrs blow, 

And inscHits their soft light display, 
Till, as the inoriiiirg sunbeams glow. 

The cojd phosphoric fires decay. 

That is the grave to Lucy shewn ; 

The 8oil a pure and silver sand ; 
The green cold moss above it grown, 

Unplucked of all but maiden hand. 
Ill virgin e-arth, till then unturned. 

There let my maiden form be laid ; 
Nor let my chang(}U clay be spumed, 

Nor for new guest tliat bed be made. 

niere will the lark, the lamb, in sport. 
In air, on earth, securely play ; 



'And Lucy to my grave resort,. 

As innocent, but not so gay. 
I will not have the churchyard groimd 

With bones all black and ugly grown, 
To press my shivering body round. 

Or on my wasted limbs be thrown. 

With ribs and skull:* I will not sleep. 

In clammy beds of cold blue clay. 
Through which the ringM earth-worms 
creep, 

And on the shrouded bosom prey. 
I will not have the bell proclaim 

When those sad marriage rites begin, 
And boys, without reganf or shame^ 

Press the vile mouldering masses m. 

Say not, it is beneath my care — 

I cannot these cold truths allow ; 
These thoughts may not afflict me there, 

But oh ! tliey vex and tease me now I 
Raise not a turf, nor set ix stone. 

That man a maiden's grave may trace. 
But thou, mv Lucy, come alone. 

And let aftectlon find the place. 

Oh ! take me from a world I hate. 

Men cruel, selfish, sensual, cold; 
And, in some \>vltq and blessed state. 

Let me my sister minds behold : 
From gross and sordid views refined. 

Our neaven of spotless love to share. 
For only generous souls designed, 

And not a man to meet us there. 



SketcJiea of Autumn. — From tJie same. 

It was a fair and mild autumnal sky. 
And earth's ripe treasures met the admiring eye, 
Ar a rich beaury when the bloom is lost. 
Appears with more niagniflcence and cost : 
The wet and heavy ^^raas, where f(;et had strayed, 
Not yet ensct, tlie wanderer's way betrayed ; 
• Showers of the night had swelled the deepening rill. 
The morning breeze Inid urg(^d the quickening mill ; 
Assembled rooks had winged their seawai'd fiight, 
Bv the same passage to return at night, 
While proudly o'er them hung the steady kite, 
Then turned them back, and left the noisy throng, 
Nor deigned to know them as he sailed along. 
Long yellow leaves, from osiers, strewed around. 
Choked the dull stream, and hushed its teeVAft «o\Ui^ 
Wbilo the dead foliage dropt from \ott\ct Ueea, 
Oar squire beheld not with his wouUidease\ 
But tohiBown refloctiona made rep\y, 
-Afitf etdd aloud: « Yes ; doubtless wc \ii\iBt ^ift,^ 
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' We mnst^' said Richard ; ' and we wonid not live 
To feel what dotage and decay will t;ive ; 
But we yet taste whatever we behold ; 
The morn is lovely, though the air is cold : 
There is delicious quiet iu this scene, 
At once so rich, so varied, so serene ; 
Sounds, too, delight us— each discordant tone 
Thus mingled please, that fail to please alone ; 
This hollow wnid, this rustling of the brook. 
The farm-yard noise, the woodman at yon oak- 
See, the axe falls ! — now listen to the stroke : 
That gun itself, that murders all this pt^ace. 
Adds to the charm, because it soon nmst cease.' 

Cold grew the lu^Jgy morn, the day was ])ricf, 

Loose on the cherry hung the crimson leaf : 

The dew dwelt ever on the herb-; the woods 

Roared with strong blasts, with mighty showers the floods: 

All green was vanfshed save of pine and yew, 

That still displayed their melancholy hue ; 

Save the green holly witb its berries red, 

And the green moss that o'er the gravel spread. 

SAMUEL ROGERS. 

There is a poetry of taste as well as of the passions, which can 
only be relished by the intellectual classes, but is capable of impart- 
ing exquisite pleasure to those who have the key to its hidden mjB- 
teries. It is somewhat akin to that delicate appreciation of the flnc 
arts, or of music, which in some men amount to almost a new sense. 
Samuel Rocjkus, author of the * Pleasui-es of Memory,' was avotaiy 
of thihi school of refinement. We have everywhere in his works » 
classic and graceful beauty; no slovenly or obscure lines; fine cabi- 
net pictures of soft and mellow lustre; and occasionally trains of 
thought and association that awaken or recall tender and heroiG 
feelings. His diction is clear and polished — finished with ^eat care 
and scrupulous nicety. On the other hand, it must be admitted that 
he has no forcible or original invention, no deep pathos that thrills 
the soul, and no kindling energy tliat fires the imagini\tion. In hia 
shadowy poem of 'Columbus,' he seems often to verge on the sub- 
lime, but does not attain it. His late works are his best. Parts of 
'Human Life' possess deeper feeling than are to be found in the 
'Pleasures of Memory;' and iu the easy half -conversational sketches 
of his 'Italy,' there are delightful glimpses of Italian life, and scen- 
ery, and old traditions. The poet was an accomplished traveller, a 
lover of the fair and good, and a worshij)per of the classic glories of J 
the past. Samuel liogers was born at Stoke Newington, one of the 
suburbs of London, on the oOth July 170-3. His father was a banker 
j'n the City, and the poet, after a careful private education, was in- 1 
troduccd into the banking estaAAMuwv^wl, ^i \^'Uich lie continued a I 
purtner up to the time of his dea\\\. We 'Av\sewc^\ ^i& ^ssl W3^3B(5K in i 
J7S6, the same year that witiK'ssed \\w wvXnvwX. q1^mtc&. '^^ia^ 
iiuctjon of Rogers was a Ihiu quaiVo ol y. i^^ ^^^, ^mjl * vy«t \ft « 
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)er8tition, with some other Poems.' In 1792, he produced the 'Plea- 
mres of Memory;' in 1798, his * Epistle to a Friend, with other Po- 
3ms;* in 1812, * Columbus;' and in 1814, 'Jacqueline,' a tale, 
published in conjunction with B^'^ron's 'Lara' — 

Like morning brought by nigbt. 
In 1819, appeared 'Human Life,' and in 1822, the first part of 
•Italy,' a descriptive poem in blank verse. Rogers was a careful 
and fastidious writer. In his * Table Talk,' published by Mr. Dyce, 
the poet is represented as saying: 'I was engaged on the "Pleasurcj* 
of Memorjr" for nine years; on "Human Life" for nearly the same 
space of time; and " Italy " was not completed in less than sixteen 
years.' The collected works of Mr. Rogers have been published in 
various forms — one of them containing vignette engravings from de- 
signs by Stothard and Turner, and forming no inconsiderable trophy 
of British art. The poet was enabled to cultivate his favourite 
tastes, to enrich his house in St. James's Place with some of the finest 
and rarest pictures, busts, books, gems, and other articles of virtu, 
and to entertain his friends with a generous and unostentatious hospi- 
tality. His conversation was rich and various, abounding in critical 
remarks, shrewd observation, and personal anecdote. It is gratifying 
to add that his bounty soothed and relieved the death-bed of Sheri- 
dan, and was exerted to a large extent annually in behalf of suffer- 
ing or unfriended talent. ' Genius languishing for want of patron- 
age/ says Mr. Dyce, 'was sure to find in JVIr. Rogers a generous 
patron. His purse was ever open to the distressed : of the prompt 
assistance which he rendered in the hour of need to various well- 
known individuals, there is ample record; but of his many acts of 
kindness and charity to the wholly obscure, there is no memorial — at 
least on earth. The taste of Mr. Rogers had been cultivated to the 
utmost refinement; and, till the failure of his mental powers, a short 
time previous to his death, he retained that love of the beautiful 
which was in him a passion : when more than ninety, and a close 
prisoner to his chair, he still delighted to watch the changing colours of 
the evening sky — to repeat passages of his favourite poets, or to 
dwell on the merits of the great painters whose works adorned his 
walls. By slow decay, and without any suffering, he died in St. 
James's Place, 18th Deceml)er 1855.' The poet bequeathed three of 
his pictures — a Titian, a Guido, and a Giorgione — to the National 
Gallery. The Titian he considered the most valuable in his posses- 
sion. It had been in the Orleans Gallery, and when that princely 
collection was broken up, it was sold for four hundred guineas. 
Mr. Rogers, however, gave more than double that sum for it in 
1828. 

Itwasasaman of taste apd letters, as apattoivoi a:t\\^\.'&we\^'axiJO£vsyt^, 
md as the friend of almost every illustrioMS ma^i W\^\.\vii^ ^K'o.Q,vi^ v:>^ 
anals for the last half-centnry and moxc, tlvat ^x . ^Ci'givi^^ c\\\^>vs 
}f^ged the pubUc attention. At his celQbTaXcd X^tc^VL-a.^^-V^^^^'^"^ 
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persons of almost all classes and pursuits were found. He made the 
morning meal famous as a literary rally ing-point ; and during the Lon- 
don season there was scarcely a day in which from four to six persons 
were not assembled at the hospitable board in St. James's Place. There, 
discussion as fo books or pictures, anecdotes of the great of old, some 
racy saying of Sheridan, Erskine, or Home Tookc, some social trait 
of Fox, some apt quotation or fine passage read aloud, some Incident 
of foreign travel recounted — all flowed on without restraint, and 
charmed the hours till mid-day. A certain quaint shrewdness and 
sarcasm, though rarely taking an offensive form, also characterized 
Rogers's conversatfon. Many of his sayings circulated in society 
and got into print. Some one said that Gaily Knight was getting 
deaf: * It is from want of practice,' remarked Rogers, Mr. Knight 
being a great speaker and bad listener. The late Lord Dudley (Ward) 
had been free in his criticisms on the poet, who retaliated with that 
epigrammatic couplet, which has never been surpassed — 

Ward has no heart, they say ; but. I deny it ; 
He has a heart-=-he gets his speeches by it. 

The poet, it Is said, on one occasion tried to extort a confession from 

his neighbour. Sir Philip Francis, that he was the author of Junius, 

but Francis gave a surly rebuff, and Rogers remarked that if he was 

not 'Junius,* he was at least 'Brutus.' We may remark that the 

poet's recipe for long life was, ' temperance, the bath and flesh brush, 

and don't fret.* The felicity of his own lot he has thus gracefully 

alluded to: 

Nature denied him ranch. 
But gave him at his bii-th what most he valnes : 
A passionate love for music, sculpture, painting. 
For poetry, the language of the gods. 
For all thmjrs here, or grand or beautiful, 
A setting sun, a lake among the mountains, 
The light of an ingenious countenance. 
And, what transcends them all, a noble action. 

Italy. 

Prom Hie 'Pleasures of Memory.* 

Twilight's soft dews steal o'er the village green, 

With magic tiut-s to harmonise the scene. 

Still is the hum that through the hamlet broke, 

When round the ruins of their ancient oak 

The peasants flocked to hear the minstrel play. 

And games and carols closed tlie busy duy. 

Her wheel at rest, the matron thrills no more 

With treasured tales and legendary lore. 

All, all are fled ; nor mirth nor music flows 

To chase the dreams of innocent repose. 

All, all are fled ; yet still 1 linger here ! 

What secret cluuma tins pWeut npot ow(\olcc*l 

Mark you old mansion trowmw^ \\\vo\v^\\ Vftft\x«s»» 
Waose hollow turret woo-^ U\e \srY\\»xV\ww Xit^jsiMi, 
That casi«nient, arched wvtU'wy* a ^iv'o>«\ic*\.«t^^«i« 
yir»t tp these eyes the UgUt Qt ^icajvcA «>TiNe^«^ 
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The mouldering gateway strews the grass-grown court, 

Once the calm scene of many a simple sport ; 

When nature phrased, for lite itself was new, 

And the heart promised what the fancy drew. . . • 

Childhood's loved group revisits every scene, 

The tangled wood-walk and the tufted green I 

Indulgent Memory wakes, and lo, they live I 

Clothed with far softer hues than light can give. 

Thou first, best friend that Heaven assigns below, 

To soothe and sweeten all the cares we Know ; . 

Whose glad snggcstions still each vain alarm. 

When nature fSJes and life forgets to charm ; 

Thee would the Muse invoke I— to thee belong 

The sage's precept and the poet's song. 

What softened views thy magic glass reveals, 

When o'er the landscape Time's meek twilight steals I 

As when in ocean sinks the orb of day. 

Long on the wave reflected lustres pla^ ; 

Thy tempered gleams of happiness resigned, 

Olance on the darkened mirror of the mind. 

The school's lone porch, wilh reverend mosses gray, 

Just tells the pensive pilgrim where it lay. 

Mute is the bell that rung at peep of dawn. 

Quickening mv truant feet across the lawn : 

Unheard the shout that rent the noontide air 

When the slow dial gave a pause to care. 

Up springs, at evei-y step, to claim a tear. 

Some little friendship formed and cherished here ; 

And not the lightest leaf, but trembling teems 

With golden visions and romantic dreams. 

Down by yon hazel copse, at evening, blazed 
The gipsy's fagot — ^there we stood and gazed ; 
Oazed on her sunburnt face with silent awe. 
Her tattered mantle and her hood of straw ; 
Her moving lips, her caldron brimming o'er ; 
The drowsy brood that on her back she bore. 
Imps in the bam with mousing owlets bred. 
From rifled roost at nightly revel fed ; 
Whose dark eyes flashed through lock of blackest shade. 
When in the breeze the distant watch-dog bayed : 
And heroes fled the Sibyl's muttered call. 
Whose elfln prowess scaled the orchard wall. 
As o'er my palm the silver piece she drew. 
And traced the line of life with searching view. 
How throbbed my fluttering pulse with hopes and fears. 
To learn the colour of my future years I 

Ah, then, what honest triumph flushed my breast; 
This truth once known — to bless is to be blest I 
We led the bending beggar on his way — 
Bare were his feet, his tresses silver-^ay — 
Soothed the keen pangs his aged spirit felt. 
And on his tale with mute attention dwelt; 
As in his scrip we dropt our little store, 
And sighed to think that little was no more. 
He breathed his prayer, ' Long may such goodness lire I ' 
*Twas all he gave — 'twas all he had to give. . . . 

The adventurous boy that asks his little share. 
And hies from home \vith many a gossip's ptayet, 
Tarns on the neighbouring hill, once more to iefe 
The dear abode of peace and privacy ; 
Ajad aa he tnma, the thatch among the trees, 
Tbesmoke'B blue wreaths ascenduig \rtt\it\ie\>Teeie, 
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The village-common spotted white with eheep, 
The churchyard yewe romid which his fathers sleep ; 
AH roose Reflection's sadly pleasing train, 
And oft he looks and weeps and looks again. 

So, when the mild Tupia dared explore 
Arts yet untaught, and worlds unknown before, 
And, with the sons of Science, wooed the gale 
That, rising, swelled thiMr strange expanse of sail; 
So, when he breathed his firm yet fond adieu, 
Borne from his leafy hut, his carved cafloe, 
And all his soul best loved— such tears he shed, 
While each soft scene of summer-beauty fled^ 
Long o'er the wave a wistful look he cast. 
Long watched the streaming signal from the mast ; 
Till twilight's dewy tints deceived his eye, 
And faiiy forests fringed the evening sky. 

So Scotia's queen, as slowly dawned the day, 
Rose on her couchj and gazed her soul awav. 
Her eyes had blessed the beacon's glimmering height. 
That faintly tipped the feathery surge with light : 
But now the mom with orient hues i)ortrayea 
Each castled'cliff and brG\^Ti monastic shade : 
All touched the talisman's resistless spring, 
And lo, what busy tribes were instant on the wing I 

Thus kindred objects kindred thoughts inspire, 
As summer-clouds flash forth electric flre. 
And hence this spot gives back the joys of youth, 
Warm as the life, and with the mirror's truth. 
' Hence home-felt pleasure prompts the patriot's sigh ; 
This makes him wish to live, and dare to die. 
For this young Foscari, whose hapless fate 
Venice should blush to hear the Muse relate, 
When exile wore his blooming years away, 
To sorrow's long soliloquies a prey. 
When reason, justice, vainly urged-his cause, 
For this he roused her sanguinary laws ; 
Glad to return, though hoi)e could grant no more, 
And chains and torture hailed him to the shore 

And hence the charm historic scenes impart 
Hence Tiber awes, and Avon melts the heart. 
Aerial forms in Temple's classic vale 
Glance through the gloom and whisper in the gale ; 
In wild Vaucmse with love and Laura dwell. 
And watch and weep in Eloisa's cell. 
'Twas ever thus. Young Ammou, when he sought 
Where Ilium stood, and where Pelides fought. 
Sat at the helm himself. No meaner hand 
Steered through the waves, and when he struck the land. 
Such in his soul the ardour to explore, 
Pdidcs-like. he leaped th*^ first ashore. 
'Twas ever thus. As now ar Virgil's tomb 
We bless the shade, and bid the verdure bloon? * 
So TuUy paused, amid the wrecks of Tlme^ 
On the rude stone to trace the truth sublime. : 
When at his feet in honoured dust disclosed^ 
The immortal sage of Syracuse reposed. 
And as he long in sweet delusion hung 
Where once a Plato tani^ht, a Piudnr sung; 
Wlio now but meets Wim \\\\^H\\^^, \\\\ew Ue roves 
His mined Tuscu^an'a TorcvxuxVvc v?w«i«,1 
In Romi^'s groat Fovmtva, wYvoAmaX Wwc^\vvrevT^S\ 
His moral ihu\u\cv>: o'viv \\\« ^\\\^Vv;V ^ovxX'l . . » » 
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Hail, Memory, hail ! in thy ezhaustless mioe 
From age to age aunambcred treasures shine I 
Thought aud lu*r shadowy brood thy call obey, 
And Place and Time arc subject to thy sway f 
Thy pleasures modt we f(icl when most alone ; 
The only pleaaures we can call our own. 
Lighter than nir, Hope's summer-visions die. 
If but a fleeting cloud obscure the sky ; 
If but a beam of sober Reason play, 
Lo, Fancy's firiry front-work melts away I 
But can the wiles of Art, the grasp of Power, 
Snatch the rich reiics of a weU-speut hour ? 
These, when the trembling spirit wings her flight. 
Pour round her path a stream of living light; 
And gild those pure and perfect realms of rest, 
Where Virtue triumphs, and her sons are blest ! 

From * Human Life,* 

The lark haa sung his carol in the sky, 

The bees have hummed their noontide lullaby ; 

Still in the vale the village bells ring round. 

Still in Llewellyn hall the jests resound ; 

For now the caudle-cup is circling there, 

Now, glad at heart, the gossips breathe their prayer. 

And, crowding, stop the cradle to admire 

The babe, the sleeping image of his sire. 

A few short years, and then these sounds shall hai| ' 

The day again, uud gladness fill the vale ; 

So soon the child a youth, the youth a man, 

Eager to run the race his fathers ran. 

Then the huge ox shall yield the broad sirloin ; 

The ale, now brewed, in floods of amber shine ; 

And basking in the chimney's ample blaze, 

'Mid many a tale told of his bovish days. 

The nurse shall cry, of all her ills beguiled, 

* Twas on her knees he sat so oft and smiled.' 

And soon arain shall music swell the breeze; 
Soon, issuing' forth, shall glitter through the treea 
Vestures of nuptial wtdte ; and hymns be sung, 
And violets scattered rdund ; aud old and young. 
In every cottage-porch with garlands green. 
Stand still to gaze, and, gazing, bless the scene. 
While, her dark eyes declining, by«liis side, 
Moves in her virgin veil the ^entie bride. 

And once, alas i nor in a distant hour. 
Another voice shall come from yonder tower ; 
When in dim chambers long black weeds are seen 
And weeping heard where only joy has bwn ; 
When, by his childrttn borne, and from his door, 
Slowly departing to return no more. 
He rests in holy earth with them that went before. 

And such is human life ; so gliding on. 
It glimmers like a meteor, and is gone ! 
Yet is the tale, brief though it be. as strange. 
As full, methinks, of wild and wondrous change. 
As any that the wandering tribes require, 
Stretched in the desert round their evening fire; 
As any^ sung of old, in hall or bower, 
To miDHtreh-hnriv^ at midnight's witc\\\wft Yvo\it\ , , 
The day Hrrivoa, the moment, wished and leaxc^\ 
ine child iB bom, by iimiiy a pang eudcaxQ^ 
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And nowtho mothor's ear has caught his cry ; 
O gnmt the chernb to her asking eye ! 
He comes — she clasps him. To her bosom pressed, 
He drinks the balm of life, and drops to rest. 

Her by her smile how soon the stranger knows I 
How soon by his the glad discovery shews 1 
As to her lips she lifts the lovely boy, 
What answering looks of sympathy and joy I 
He walks, he speaks. In many a broken word 
His wants, his wishes, and his griefs are heard. 
And ever, ever to her lap he flies, 
When rosy Sleep comes on with sweet surprise. 
Locked in her arms, his arms across her flung 
(That name most dear forever on his tongne), 
As vnth soft accents round her neck he clings, 
And, cheek to cheek, her hilling song she sings, 
How blest to feel the beatings of his neart, 
Breathe his sweet breath, and kiss for kiss impart* 
Watch o*er his slumbers like the brooding dove. 
And, if she can, exhaust a mother's love I 

Gineora. — From * Italy, ' 

If thou shouldst ever come by choice or chance 
To Modena, where still religiously 
Among her ancient trophies is preserved 
Bologna's bucket — ^in its chain it hangs 
Withm that reverend tower, the Guirlandine — 
Stop at a palace near the Reggio-gate, 
Dwelt in of old by one of the Orsini. 
Its noble gardens, terrace above terrace. 
And rich m fountains, statues, cypresses. 
Will long detain thee ; through their arched walki, 
Dim at noonday, discovering many a glimpse 
Of knights and dames, such as in old romance. 
And lovers, such as in heroic song ; 
Perhaps the two, for groves were their delight, 
That m the spring-time as alone they sat, 
Venturing together on a tale of love, 
Bead only part that day. A summer sun, 
Sets ere one-half is seen ; but, ere thou go. 
Enter the house — ^prithee, forget it not — 
And look awhile upon a picture there. 
*Tis of a lady iifher earliest youth, 
The very last of that illustrious race, 
Done by Zampieri— but by whom I care not. 
He who observes it, ere he passes on, 
Gazes his fill, and comes and comes again, 
That he may call it up, when far awav. 
She sits, inclining forward as to speak. 
Her lips half-open, and her finger up, 
As though she said * Beware X Her vest of gold 
rBroidered with flowers, and clasped from head to £<X>t, 
An emerald-stone in every golden clasp ; 
And on her brow, fairer than alabaster, 
A coronet of pearls. But then her face. 
So lovely, yet so arch, so full of mirth. 
The overflowings of an mnoceiat heart — 
It hannts me still, t\\otig\\ mavx-j a -^^^^^^^^^^^ 
like some wild melody! 

O^ee a mouldering Yieit-Voom, \\a couvfiassMm^ 
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An oaken chest, half-eaten by the worm. 
But richljr carved by Antony of Trent 
With Scnpture-stories from the life of Christ; 
A chest that came from Venice, and had held 
The ducal robes of some old ancestor. 
That by the way — ^it may be true or falsjB^ 
But don't forget the picture ; and thou wilt not, 
When thou hast heiird the tale they told me there. 

She was an only child ; from infancy 
The joy* the pride of an indulgent sire. 
Her mother dying of the gift she gave, 
That precious gift, what else remamed to him?' 
The young Ginevra was his all in life, 
Still as she grew, for ever in his sight ; 
And in her nf teenth year became a bride, 
Marrjing an only son, Francesco Doria, 
Her playmate from her birthj aud her first love, 

Just as she lookn there in her bridal-dress. 
She was all gentleness, all gaiety, 
Her pranks the favourite theme of every tongue. 
But now the day was come, the day, the hour ; 
Now, frowning, smiling, for the hundredth time, 
The nurse, that ancient lady, preached decorum ; 
And, in the lustre of her ^onth, she gave 
Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 

Great was the joy ; but at the bridal-feast, 
When all sat down, the bride was wanting there. 
Nor was she to be found \ Her father cried, 

* *Tls but to make a trial of our love I' 

And filled his glass to all ; but his hand shook. 
And soon from guest to guest the panic spread. 
'Twas but that instant she had left Francesco, 
Laughing and looking back, and flying still. 
Her ivory-tooth impnnted on his finger. 
But now, alas ! she was not to be found ; 
Nor from that hour could anything be guessed 
But she was not ! Weary of his life, 
Francesco flew to Venice, and forthwith 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 
Orsim lived : and long raightst thou have seen 
An old man wandering as m quest of something. 
Something he could not find— ne knew not what. 
When he was gone, the house remained a while 
Silent and teuantless— then went to strangers. 

Full fifty years were past, and all foi^ot. 
When on an idle day, a day of search 
Ttfid the old lumber in the gallery, 
That mouldering chest was noticed ; and 'twas said 
By one as young, as thoughtless as Ginevra, 

* Why not remove it from its lurking-place ? ' 
' Twas done as soon as said ; but on the way 
It burst, it fell ; and lo. a skleleten, 

With here and there a pearl, an emerald-stone, • 

A golden clasp, clasping a shred of gold I 
Allelse had perishea— save a nuptial-ring, 
And a small seal, her mother's legacy. 
Engraven with a name, the name of both, 

* Gmevra.' There then had she found a ^ve I 
Within that chest had phe conct'a\(Kl her»e\i. 
Fluttering with joy the ^appiest of the \\v\\>^ \ 
When a Bpring-lock that lay in ambii&k Uieie, 

fastened her aowu for ever J 
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An Italian Song. 



Dear is my little native vale, 

The ring-dove builds and murmurs 
there ; 
Close by my cot she tells her-taJe 

To every passing villager. 
The squirrel leaps from tree to tree, 
And shells his nuts at liberty. 

In orange groves and myrtle bowers, 

That breathe a gale of fragrance round, 
I charm the f airj-f ooted hours 



With my loved lute's romantic sound, . 
Or crowns of living laurel weave 
For those that win the race at eve. 

The shepherd's horn at break of day, 
The ballet danced in twilight glade. 

The canzonet and roundelay 
Sung in the silent greenwood shade* 

These simple joys that never faiL 

Shall bind me to my native vale. 



Written in tJie HigTdands of Scotlajid — 1812. 



Blue was the loch, the clouds were gone, 
Ben Lomond in his glory shone, 
When, Lues, I left thee ; when the breeze 
Bore me from thy silver sands, 
Thy kirkyard wall among the trees, 
Where, gray with age, the dial stands ; 
That dial so well known to me ! 
Though many a shadow it had shed, 
Beloved sister, pince with thee 
The legend on the stone was read: 

The fairy isle? fled far away : 
That with its woods and uplands green. 
Where shepherd-huts are d.nily-seen. 
And songs are heard at close of day ; 
That too, the deer's wild covert fled, 
And that, the asylum of the dead: 
While as the boat went merrily, 
Much of Rob Roy the boatman told ; 
His arm that fell below his knee. 
His cattle ford and mountain hold. 

Tarbet. (1) thy shore I climbed at last ; 
And, thy shady region past ; 
Upon another shore I stood. 
And looked upon another flood; (2) 
Great Ocean's self ! ('Tis he who fills 
That vast and awful depth of hills) ; 
Where many an elf was playing round. 
Who treads unshod his classic ground ; 
And speaks, his native rocks among, 
As Fingal spoke, and Ossian sung. 

Night fell, and dark and darker grew 



That narrow sea, that narrow sky. 
As o'er the glimmering waves we flew, 
The sea-bird rustling, wailing by. 
And how the grampus, half-descried, 
Black and huge above the tide ; 
The cliffs and promontories there. 
Front to front, and broad and bare ; 
Each beyond each, with giant feet 
Advancing as in haste to meet ; 
The shattered fortress, whei ce the Dane 
Blew his shrill blast, nor rushed in vain, 
Tyrant of the drear domain ; 
All into midnight shadow s^vecp. 
When day springs upward from the deep I 
Kindling the waters m its flight. 
The prow wakes splendour, and the oar, 
That rose and fell unseen before, • 
Flashes in a sea of light ; 
Glad sign and sure, for now we hail 
Thy flowers, Glenfiunart, in the sale; 
And bright indeed the path shoiud be, 
That leads to friendship and to thee I 

O blest retreat, and sacred too I 
Sacred as when the bell of prayer 
Tolled duly on the desert air. 
And crosses decked thy 8ummit.s blue. 
Oft like some loved romantic tale, 
Oft shall my weaiy mind recall. 
Amid the hum and stir of men. 
Thy beecheu grove and water-fall, 
Thy ferry with its gliding sail. 
And her— the Lady of the glen I 



PcestumA^) — From 'Italy.' 

They stand between the mountains and the sea, 
Awful memorials, but of whom we know not. 
The seaman passing, gazes from the deck. 
The buffalo-urivcr, in his shaggy cloak. 
Points to the work of magic, and moves on. 
Time was they stood along the crowded street, 
Te/nples of gods, and on tneir ample steps 



1 SigDifyiim. in tho OaeliclanRnago, atvist^Ttvws.. ^ . 'i.\*<iOB.\i«\i% 

S T/10 to/iipl^s of Picstnm are ihrc«ii\ uumboT. wutW^x^ ¥.xvTN\N<i^.. w«a.x\i ^^'^JT 
/"rfes tho total dt^stniction or tho city. TradVtvm \a v>\VcwV coiic^^\xvci\t \.\x«ni.\.'Q.\NJaS» 
M a tit Lave cxistvduow he t ween two and tUroo lUouttv^^^ >{vivj,x*. 
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What Tarioiis habits, yarions tongaes beset ' 

The brazen gates for prater and sacrifice I 

Time was perhaps the third was sought for justice ; 

And here the accoser stood, and there the accused, 

And here the judges sat, and heard, and judged. 

All silent now, as in the ages past. 

Trodden under foot, and mingled dust with dust. 

How many centuries did the sun go round 
From Mount Albumus to the Tyrrhene sea, 
While, by some spell rendered invisible, 
Or, if approached, approached by him alone 
Who saw as though he saw not, they remained 
As in the darkness of a sepulchre. 

Waiting the appointed t^'me ! All, all within » 

Proclaims that nature had resumed hi-r right; 
And taken to herself what man renounced; 
No cornice, triglyph, or worn abacus, 
But with thick ivy hung, or branching fern, 
Their iron-brown o'erspread with brightest verdure I 
From my youth upward have I longaJ to tread 
This classic ground ; and am 1 here at last? 
Wandering at will through the long porticoes, 
And catching, as through some majestic grove, 
How the blue ocean, and now, chaop-like, 
mountains and mountain-gulfs, and, half-way up, 
Towns like the living rock from which they grew ? 
A broudy region, black and desolate. 
Where once a slave vnthstood a world of arms. 

The air is sweet with violets, running wild 
Kid broken friezes and fallen capitals ; 
Sweet as when TuUy, writing down his thoughts. 
Those thoughts so precious and so lately lost — 
Turning to thee, divine philosophy. 
Ever at hand to calm his troubled soul- 
Sailed slowly by, two thousand years ago. 
For Athens ; when a ship, if north-east winds 
Blew from the Psestan gardens, slacked her course. 

On as he moved along the level shore. 
These temples, in their splendour eminent 
Mid arcs and obelisks, and domes and towers. 
Reflecting back the radiance of the west, 
Well might he dream of glory I Now, coiled up^ 
The serpent sleeps within them ; the she-wolf 
Suckles her young ; and as alone I stand 
In this, the nobler pile, the elements 
Of earth and air its only floor and covering. 
How solemn is the Btillness I Nothing stirs 
Save the shrill-voiced cicala flitting round 
On the rough pediment to sit and emg; 
Or the green lizard rur'tling through the gi-ass. 
And up the fluted shaft with short quick spring, 
To vanish in the chinks that time has made. 

In such an hour as this, the sun's broad disk 
Seen at his setting, and a flood of light 
Filling the courts of these old sanctuaries — 
Gigantic shadows, broken and confused, 
Athwart the innumerable columns flung — 
In such an hour he came, who saw and told, 
Led by the mighty genius of the place. (I) 

*Th9y Bxeaaid to have been discovered by accideiLl s^uX ^<^ is2A^^ <A^2EA^»*^ 
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Walls of some capital city first appeared. 
Half razed, half snnk, or scattered as in scorn. 
And what within them ? What but in the m\as^ 
These three in more than their original graudenr. 
And, ronnd about, no stone upon another ? 
As if the spoiler had fallen back in fear, 
And, tummg left them to the elements. 

On a Tea/r. 



O that the chemist's magic art 
Could crystallise this sacred treasure, 

Long should it glitter near my heart, 
A secret source of pensive pleasure. 

The little brilliant, ere it fell, 
Its lustre caught from Chloe's eye ; 

Then, trembling, left its coral cell— 
The spring oi Sensibility I 

Sweet drop of pure and pearly light, 
In thee the rays of Virtue shine ; 

More calmly clear, more mildly bright. 
Than any gem that gilds the mine. 



Benign restorer of the seal, 
Who ever fliest to bring relief, 

When first we feel the rude contnd 
Of Love or Pity, Joy or Grief. 

The sage's and the poet's theme, 
In every clime, in every age : 

Thou charm'st in Fancv's ifie dream, 
In Reason's philosopiuc page. 

The ver^ law which moulds a tear. 
And bids it trickle from its source. 

That law preserves the earth a sphere. 
And gmdes the planets in their course. 



WLLLLOI BLAKE. 

An axtist-poet of rare but wild and wayward genius-^touched with 
a * fine poetic madness * — appeared in Willl\m Blake (1757-1827), 
whose life has been written with admirable taste and feeling by 
Allan Cunningham (' Lives of British Painters,* 1830), and in a more 
copious form by Alexander Gilchrist (1863). Blake was a najtive of 
London, son of a hosier. He was apprenticed to an engraver, but 
devoted all his leisure to drawing (in which he had occasional in- 
struction from Flaxman and Fuseli), and in composing verses. Be- 
tween his twelfth and twentieth years he produced a variety of songs, 
ballads, and a dramatic poem. A collection of these was printed 
at the cost of Flaxman and a gentleman named Matthews, who pre- 
sented the sheets to their author to dispose of for his own advantage. 
In 1789 Blake himself published a series of 'Songs of Innocence,* 
with a great number of illustrations etched on copper by the poet 
and his wife — the affectionate, ' dark-eyed Kate.' His wife, we are 
told, worked off the plates in the press, and Blake tinted the impres- 
sions, designs, and letter -press with a variety of pleasing colours. 
His next work was a series of sixteen small designs, entitled, ' The 
Gates of Paradise' (1793); these were followed by * Urizen,* or 
twenty-seven designs representing hell and its mysteries ; anc^ shortly 
afterwards by a series of illustrations of Youngs 'Night Thoughts* 
— a congenial theme. Flaxman introduced Blake to Hayley the poet, 
and Hayley persuaded the artist to remove to Felpham in Sussex, to 
make engravings for the * Life of Cowper. ' 

At Felpham Blake resided three years (1800-3), and in the compa- 
rative solitude of the country, in lonely musings by the sea-shore. In- 
diiiged ju those hallucinations which indicated a state of di^eaaod 
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imagination or chronic insanity. He conceived that he had lived 
in other days, and had formed friendships with Homer and Moses, 
with Pindar and Virgil, with Dante and Milton. These great men, 
he asserted, appeared to him in visions, and even entered into con- 
versation. When asked about the looks of those visions, he answer- 
ed : * They are all majestic shadows, gruy but luminous, and supe- 
rior to the common height of men ' (Cimningham). Blake laboured 
indefatigably, but with little worldly gain, at his strange fanciful 
illustrations. A work entitled •Jerusalem' comprised a hundred 
designs; he executed twelve designs for Blair's 'Grave,' and a water- 
colour painting of the Canterbury Pilgrims, which was exhibited 
with other productions of the artist. These were explained in a 

* Descriptive Catalogue * as eccentric as the designs, but which had a 
criticism on Chaucer admired by Charles Lamb as displaying ' won- 
derful power and spirit.' Lamb also considered Blake's little poem 
on the tiger as * glorious. ' The remaining works of the artist were 

* Twenty-one Illustrations to the Book of Job,' and two works of 
'Prophecies' (1793-4), one on America in eighteen plates, and the 
other on Europe in seventeen: he also illustrated Dante, but onlj 
seven of his illustrations were engraved. Three days before his 
death he was working on one of .his prophetic works, the * Ancient 
of Days.* * He sat bolstered up in bed, and tinted it with his choic- 
est colours, and in his happiest style. He touched and retouched it 
— ^held it at arm's length, and then threw it from him, exclaiming: 
"There! that will do! I cannot mend it." He saw his wife in tears 
— she felt this was to be the last of his works — ** Stay, Kate I " cried 
Blake; "keep just as you are — I will draw your portrait — for you 
have ever been an angel to me." She obeyed, and the dying artist 
made it a fine likeness.' The poems of Blake have been frequently 
printed — at least in part — ana his designs are now eagerly sought 
after. 

To the Muses. — From * Poetical Sketclvea.' 

Whether on Ida's shady brow. Whether on crystal rocks ye rove 
Or hi the chambers of the East, Beneath the bosom of the sea, 

The chambers of the San, that now Wandering in many a coral grove, 
From ancient melody have ceased ; Fair Nine, forsaking Poetiy ; 

Whether in heaven ye wander fair, How have yon left the ancient love 

Or the green comers of the earth, That bards of old enjoyed in you ! 

Or Uie blue regions of the air, The languid strings do scarcely move, 

Where the melodious winds have birth; The sound is forced, the notes are few I 

Song. — From the Same. 

I lore the jocund dance, Where mirth does never fail. 

The BCXfuy breathing song, And the jolly swain laughs his fiU. 
Where innocent eyes do glance 

And ^i^ere lisps the maiden's tongue. I love the pVettsaxvX. coX., 

IlovetYv©\ittiOC«v\\.\iQivicc* 

IJm tbe laughing vale. Where wY\\Ve a.i\^\stovm \% wa v2kV» 

JMfte tbe echoing bill, Or t^it \n. tYie Tni<^.-^1 Ytfyos. 
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Hove the oaken seat, 
Beneath the oaken tree, 

"Where all the old villagers meet, 
And laugh our sports to see. 



I love our neighbours aU, 
But, Kitty, I better love thee ; 

And love them I ever shall, 
But thou art all to me. 



Introduction to * Songs of Innocence* (1789). 



Piping down the valleys wild, 
Pipmg songs of pleasant glee, 

On a cloud I saw a child. 
And he laughing said to me : 

* Pipe a song about a lamb : * 

So I piped with merry cheer. 

* Piper, pipe that song again : * 

So I piped ; he wept to hear. 

* Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe, 

Sing thy son^s of liappy cheer : ' 



So I sang the same again, 
While ne wept with joy to hear. 

* Piper, sit thee down and write. 
In a book that all may read * — 

So he vanished from my sight; 
And I plucked a hollow reed. 

And I made a rural pen, 
And I stained the water clear, 

And I wrote my happy songs 
Every child may joy to hear. 



I7ie La/mb. — i^ n ihe same. 



Little Iamb, who made thee ? 
Dost thou know who made thee, 
Gave thee hfe and bid thee feed 
By the stream and o'er the mead ; 
Gave thee clothing of delight, 
Softest clothing, woolly, bright ; 
Gave thee such a tender voice, 
Making all the vales rejoice : 
Little lamb, who made thee 7 
Dost thou know who made thee ? 



Little lamb, I'll tell thee. 
Little lamb, I'll tell thee. 
Ue is called by thy name. 
For he calls himself a lamb : 
He is meek, and he is mild. 
He became a little child. 
I a.child and thou a lamb» 
We are called by his name. 
Little lamb, God bless thee. 
Little lamb, God bless thee. 



The Tiger. — Frmn ' Songs of Ex^perience ' (1794). 

Tiger, tiger, burning bright What the hammer ? what the chain? 

In the forests of the night, In wiiat furnace was thy brain ? 

What immortal hand or eye What the anvil? what oread grasp 

Could frame thy fearful symmetry ? Dare its deadly terrors clae^ f 



In what distant deeps or skies 
Burnt the fire of thme eyes ? 
On what wings dare he aspire? 
What the hand dare seize thy fire ? 



When the stars threw down their apeaiSy 
And watered heaven with their teara, 
Did He smile his work to see ? 
Did He who made the lamb make theeT 



And what shoulder and what art Tiger, tiger, burning bright 

Could twist the sinews of thy heart? In the forests of the night, 

And when thy heart began to beat, What immortal hand or eye 

What dread hand formed thy dread feet ? Dare frame thy fearful symmetry 7 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

William Wordsworth, the most original of modem poets, was 

a native of Cockermouth, in the county of Cumberland, where he 

was born on the 7th of April 1770. His father was law-agent to Sir 

James Lowther, afterwards Earl of Lonsdale, but died when the 

poet was in his seventh year. William and his brother — Dr. Christo- 

pher Wordsworth, long master of Trinity College — after being some 

years at Hawkshead School, in Lancaahiie, ^gt^ ^^\iX\j^ ^Qsys^xx&s^ 

to the university of Cambridge. WiWVam vja^ e\v\.«t^^ cA. %\.. ^'Stoi'^ 

-w IT8Z Having finished his academical cowx^, wA \iakEi>.\i^ ^v 
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gree, he travelled for a short time. In the autumn of 1790, he ac- 
complished a tour on the continent in company with a fellow-student, 
Mr. Robert Jones. 'We went staff in hand,' he said, 'without 
knapsacks, and carrying each his needments tied up in a pocket 
handkercliief, with about £20 apiece in our pockets.' With this 
friend, Wordsworth made a tour in North Wales the following year, 
after taking his degree in college. He was again in France towards 
the close of the year 1791, and remained in that country about a 
twelvemonth. He had hailed the French Revolution with feelmgs 
of enthusiastic admiration. 

BHbs was it in that dawn to be alvoey 
But to be young was very heaven. 

Few poets escaped the contagion. Burns, Coleridge, Southey, and 
Campbell all felt the flame, ana looked for a new era of liberty and 
happiness. It was long ere Wordsworth abandoned his political the- 
ory. His friends were desirous he should enter the church, but his 
republican sentiments and the unspttled state of his mind rendered 
him averse to such a step. To the profession of the law he was 
equally opposcc'. Poetry was to be the sole business of his life. A- 
young friend, Kaisley Calvert,' dving in 1795, left him a sum of £900. 
* Upon the interest of the £900, he says, * £400 being laid out in an- 
nuity, with £200 deducted from the principal, and £100, a legacy to 
my sister, and £100 more which the ' Lyrical Ballads ' brought me, my 
sister and I contrived to live seven years, nearly eight. ' A further 
sum of about £1000 came to him as part of the estate of his father, 
who died intestate ; and with this small competence, Wordsworth de- 
voted himself to study and seclusion. He first appeared as a poet in 
liis twenty-third year, 1793. The title of his work was • Descriptive 
Sketches,' which was followed the same year by the * Evening Walk.' 
The walk is among the mountains of Westmoreland ; the sketches 
refer to a tour made in Switzerland by the poet and his friend Jones. 
The poetry is of the style of Goldsmith ; but description predomi- 
nates over reflection. The enthusiastic dreams of liberty which then 
buoyed up the young poet, appear in such lines as the following: 

O give, great God, to freedom's waves to ride 

Sublhne o'er conquest, avarice, and pride ; 

To sweep where pleasnre decks her guilty bowers, 

And dark oppression builds her thick-ribbed towers ; 

Give them, oereath their breast, while gladness springs, 

To brood the nations o'er with Nile-like wings ; 

And grant that every sceptred child of clay 

Who cries, presumptuous, ' Here their tide shall stay,' 

Swept in their, anger from the affrighted shore^ 

With all his creatures, sink to rise no more ! 

Tn the autumn of 1795, WordswoTt\\ ?iivOL \\\^ ^\^V«t ^«^ ^^'^- 
tkd at Jiacedown Lodge, near C^roAvkevnc \\\ ^o\wo\:^v?VA\v^> ^ ^'^^v^. 
tbey were visited in the summer of 17^1 \>y CoVexvi^e^. "^V^ >^^^ 
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were charmed with each other's society, and became friends for life. 
Wordsworth and his sister next moved to a residence near Cole- 
ridge's, at Alfoxen, near Nether Stowey. At this place many of his 
smaller poems were written, and also a tragedy, the 'Borderers,' 
which .he attempted to get acted at Covent Garden Theatre, but it 
was rejected. In 1797, appeared the * Lyrical Ballads,' to which 
Coleridge contributed his 'Ancient Marmer.' A generous pro- 
vincial bookseller, Joseph Cottle of Bristol, gave thirty guineas for 
the copyright of this volume; he ventured on an impression of five 
hundred copies, but was soon glad to dispose of the largest proportion 
of the five hundred at a loss, to a London bookseller. The btdlads 
were designed by their author as an experiment how far a simpler 
kind of poetry than that in use would afford permanent interest to 
readers. The humblest subjects, he contended, were fit for poetry, 
and the language should be that ' really used by men. ' The fine fabric 
of poetic diction which generations of the tuneful tribe had 
been laboriously rearing, he proposed to destroy altogether. 
The language of humble and rustic life, arising out of repeated ex- 
perience and regular feelings, he considered to be a more permanent 
and far more philosophical language than that which is frequently 
substituted for it by poets. The attempt of Wordsworth was either 
totally neglected or assailed with ridicule. The transition from the 
refined and sentimental school of verse, with select and polished dic- 
tion, to such themes as * The Idiot Boy,' and a stjrle of composition 
disfigured by colloquial plainness, ana by the mixture of ludicrous 
images and associations with passages of tenderness and pathos, waa 
too violent to escape ridicule or insure general success. It was often 
impossible to tell whether the poet meant to be comic yr tender, se- 
rious or ludicrous ; while the choice of his subjects and Illustrations, 
instead of being regarded as genuine simplicity, had an appearance 
of silliness or a&ectation. The faults of his worse ballads were so 
glaring, that they overpowered, at least for a time, the simple natural 
beauties, the spirit of gentleness and humanity, with which they 
were accompanied. It was* a first experiment, and it was made with- 
out any regard for existing prejudices or feelings, or any wish to 
conciliate. 

In 1798, Wordsworth, his sister, and Coleridge went to Germany, 
the latter parting from them at Hamburg, and going to Ratzeburg, 
where he resided four months ; while the Wordsworths proceeded to 
Goslar, and remained there about half ayear. On their return to 
England, they settled at Grasmere, in Westmoreland, where they 
lived for eight years. In 1800 he reprinted his * Lyrical Ballads,' 
with the addition of many new pieces, the work now forming two 
volumes. In October 1802, the poet was irvatYved to Mary Hutchin- 
-*?«//, a lady with whom he had been earXy mWrn^X-e^, 'axA^\i^>assavhe 

^rote, in the third year of his married \\ie,W\e ^iLc^vimXfcXYafc^/^ 

^asH Phantom of I>elight.' 
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She eame^ no more a Phantom to adorn 
A moment, bat an inmate of the heart. 
And yet a spirit there for me enshrined 
To penetrate the lofty and the low : 
Even as one essence of pervading light 
Shines in the brightest of ten thonsand stars, 
And in the meek worm that feeds her lonely lamp 
Coached in the dewy grass.* 

The Prelude. 

In 1803, accompanied by Coleridge and his sister, Wordsworth 
made a tour in Scotland, which forms an epoch in his literary his- 
tory, as it led to the production of some of his most popular minor 
poems. He had been for some years engaged on a poem in blank 
verse, * The Prelude, or Growth of my own Mind,' which he brought 
to a close in 1805, but it was not published till after his death. In 
1805, also, he wrote his ' Waggoner,' not published till 1819. Since 
Pope, no poet has been more careful of his fame than Wordsworth, 
and he was enabled to practise this abstinence in publication, 
because, like Pope, he was content with moderate means and limited 
desires. His circumstances, however, were at this time so favourable, 
that he purchased, for £1000, a small cottage and estate at the 
head of ulleswater. Lord Lonsdale generously offered £800 to com- 
plete this purchase, but the poet accepted only of a fourth of 
the sum. In 1807 appeared two volumes of * Poems ' from his 
pen. They were assailed with all the severity of criticism, but it 
was seen that, whatever might be the theory of the poet, he possessed 
a vein of pure and exalted description and meditation which it 
was impossible not to feel and admire. The influence of nature upon 
man was his favourite theme ; and though sometimes unintelligible 
from his idealism, he was also, on other occasions, just and profound. 
His worship of nature was ennobling and impressive. In 1809 the 
poet struck out into a new path. He came forward as a political 
writer, with an Essay on the Convention of Cintra, an event to which 
he was strongly opposed. His prose was as unsuccessful as his 
poetry, so far as sale was concerned; but there are fine vigorous pas- 
sages in this pamphlet, and Canning is said to have pronounced it 
the most eloquent production since the days of Burke. Wordsworth 
had now abandoned his republican dreams, and was henceforward 
conservative of all time-honoured institutions in church and state. 
His views were never servile — they were those of a recluse politician, 
honest but impracticable. In the Spring of 1813 occurred Words- 
worth's removal from Grasmere to Kydal Mount, one of the grand 
events of his life; and there he resided for the long period of thirt7- 
seven years — a period of cheerful Mid dignified poetical retirement— 



•TA/f respected J&dy died at Rydal Mount. Januaxv AT, \?^. ^^^^^^'t^^^^?^^ 
powers of sight had entirely failed her. but »ke coutmwcd c\xftftxtu\ wx.^ Xstvv^v <wisxvsv.vv 
^eoif refmufifo&l power ub in former days. 
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Long have I loved what I behold, The dragon's wing, the magic ring. 

The night that calms, the day that cheers ; I shall not covet ^r my dower. 
The common growth of mother-earth If I along that lowly way 

Suffices me — her tears, her mirth, With sympathetic heart may stray. 

Her hmnblest mirth and tears. And with a soul of power. 

Proloffue to * Peter BeUJ' 

The circle of his admirers was gradually extending, and he con- 
tinued to supply it with fresh materials of a higher order. In 1814 
appeared "Hie Excursion,' a philosophical poem in blank verse, by 
far the noblest production of the author, ana containing passages of 
sentiment, description, and pure eloquence, not excelled by any liv- 
ing po«t, while its spirit of enlightened humanity and Christian be- 
nevolence — extending over all ranks of sentiment and animated being 
—imparts to the poem a peculiarly sacred and elevated character. 
The influence of Wordsworth on the poetry of his age has thus been 
as beneficial as extensive. He turned the public taste from pom- 
pous inanity to the study of man and nature ; he banished the false 
and exaggerated style of character and emotion which even the genius 
of Byron stooped to imitate ; and he enlisted the sensibilities and sympa- 
thies of his intellectual brethren in favour of the most expansive 
and kindly philanthropy. The pleasures and graces of his muse are 
all simple, pure, and lasting. In working out the plan of his ' Ex- 
cursion,' the poet has not, however, escaped from the errors of his 
early poems. The incongruity or want of keeping in the most of 
Wordsworth's productions is observable in this work. The principal 
character is a poor Scotch pedlar, who traverses the mountains in 
company with the poet, and is made to discourse, with clerk-like 
fluency, 

Of trath, of grandeur, beanty, love, and hope. 

It is thus that the poet violates the conventional rules of poetry and 
the realities of life; for surely it is inconsistent wUh truth and pro- 
bability that a profound moralist and dialectician should be found in 
such a situation. In his travels with the V Wanderer/ the poet is 
introduced to a ' Solitary,' who lives secluded from the world, after a 
hfe of busy adventures and high hope, ending in disappointment and 
disgust. They all proceed to the house of the pastor, who — in the 
style of Crabbe's * Parish Register ' — recounts some of the deaths and 
mutations that had taken place in his sequestered valley ; and with a 
description of a visit made by the three to a neighbouring lake, the 
poem concludes. ' The Excursion * is an unfinished work, part of a 
larger poem, ' The Recluse,* * having for its principal object the sen- 
sat ions and opinions of a poet living in retirement.' TJfie narrative 
part of "The Excursion' is a mere iTame^0T\v,T\3A^ ^xv^xxxs-^VVVtol, for 
a series of pictures of mountain scewety Mi^ ^\vCvc^^cv^\v\cs)^ ^\^fctvs>c 
tions, tendinfy to shew how tY\e extcTuaX vjwAiV N?^ t\iV^\AAiCk.\a^^\sssssi 
of man, and good educed out ol evil anOi «»\iELei\\ii». 
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Within the soul a faculty abides, 

That with interpositious, which wonid hide 

And darken, bo can deal, that they become 

Contingencies of pomp, and serve to exalt 

Her native brightness. As the ample moon 

In the deep stulness of a summer even 

Rising behind a thick and lofty grove. 

Bums like an unconsnmin^ fire of light 

In the green trees ; and, kmdling on aU sides, 

Their leafy umbrage turns the dusky veil 

Into a substance glorious as her own. 

Yea, with her own incorporated, by i>ower 

Capacious and serene ; like power abides 

In man's celestial spirit ; virtue thus 

Sets forth and ma^ifies herself— -thus feeds 

A calm, a beautiful, and silent fire. 

From the encumbrances of mortal life ; 

Prom error^ disappointment — nay, from guilt; 

And sometimes— so relenting justice wills — 

!From palpable oppressions of despair. £ook TV, 

In a stilt loftier style of moral observation on the changes of life, 
the *gray-haired wanderer' exclainis: 

So fails, so lansfuishes, grows dim and dies. 
All that this world is proud of. From their spheres 
The stars of human glory are cast down ; 
Perish the roses and the flowers of kings. 
Princes, and emperors, and the crowns and pa!ms 
Of all t^e iftighty, withered and consumed I 
Nor is power given to lowliest innocence 
Long U> protect her own. The man himself 
Departs ; and soon is spent the line of those 
Who, in the bodily ima^, in the mind. 
In heart or soul, in station or pursuit 
Did most resemble him. Degrees and ranks, 
Fraternities and orders — heaping high 
New .wealth upon the burthen ofthe old, 
And placing trust in privilege confirmed 
And re-conflfmed — are scofred at with a snule 
' Of greedy foretaste, from the secret stand 

Of desolation aimed ; to slow decline 
These yield, and these to sudden overthrow; 
Their virtue, service, happiness, and state 
Expire ; ana Nature's pleasant robe of green, 
Humanity's appointed shroud, enwraps 
Their monuments and their memory. Book VTT. 

The pictur^qne parts of * The Excursion ' are full of a quiet and 
tender beauty characteristic of the author. We subjoin two passages, 
the first descriptive of a peasant youth, the hero of his native vale. 

I 

A Noble Peasant. 

The mountain ash 
No eye can overlook, when 'mid a grove 
Of yet unf aded trees she lifts her head 
Decked with autumnal berries, l\\a\. ow\ft\\me 
Spring'B richest blossoms ; and ye may \\aNfe \sv«^^ 
^r a orook side or solitary larn. 
How she her station doth adoru. TUe V^^"^ 
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Glows at her feet, and all the gloomy rocks 
Are brightened round her. In his native val^ 
Snch and so glorions did this youth appear ; 
A si^ht that kindled pleasure in all hearts 
By his ingenuous beauty, by the gleam 
Of his fair eyes, by his capacious brow, 
By all the graces with which nature's hand 
Had lavishly arrayed him. As old bards 
Tell in their idle songs of wandering gods, 
Pan or Apollo, veiled in human form; 
Yet, like the sweet-breathed violet of the sbade^ 
Discovered in their own despite to sense 
Of mortals— if such fables without blame 
May And chance mention on this sacred ground- 
So, through a simple rustic garb's disguise 
And through the impediment of rural cares. 
In him revealed a scholar's genius shone ; 
And so, not wholly hidden from men's sight, 
In him the spirit of a hero walked 
Our unpretending valley. How the quoit 
Whizzed from the stripling's arm I If touched bylunit 
The inglorious football mounted to the pitch 
Of thelark's flight, or shaped a rainbow curve 
Aloft, in prospect of the shouting field I 
The indefatigable fox had learnt 
To dread his perseverance in the chase. 
With admiration would he lift his eyes 
To the wide-ruling eagle, and his hand 
Was loath to assault the majesty he loved, 
Else had the strongest fastnesses proved weak 
To guard the loyal brood. The sailing glede. 
The wheeling swallow, and the darting snipe, 
The sporting sea-gull dancing with the waves. 
And cautious waterfowl from distant climes, 
Fixed at their seat, the centre of the mere, 
Were subject to young Oswald's steady aim. 

BookVIT. 

The peasant youth, with others in the vale, roused by the ciy to 
arms, studies the rudiments of war, but dies suddenly: 

To him, thus snatched away, his comrades paid 
A soldier's honour^. At his funeral hour 
Bright was the sun, the sky a cloudless blue — 
A golden lustre slept upon the hills ; 
And if by chance a stranger, wandering there. 
From some commanding eminence had looked 
Down on this spot, well pleased would he have seen 
A glittering spectacle ; but every face 
Was pallid— seldom hath that eye been moist 
With t^ars that wept not then ; nor were the few 
Who from their dwellings came not forth to join 
In this sad service, less disturbed than we. 
They started at the tributary peal 
Of instantaneous thunder which announced 
Through the still air the closing of the grave ; 
And distant mountains echoed with a sound 
Of iaraentation never heard \)eiote. 

A description of deafness in a peasant >)^o\i\d ^^ecv \» Xsfc ^ ^s<^<^ 
bardly susceptible of poetical ornament ; yet \>y <io\A\^\:vt\% \\. ^^f^a 
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the 8iirrounding objects — the pleasant sounds and stir of nature — 
and by his vein of pensive and graceful reflection, Wordsworth has 
made this one of his finest pictures: 

The Deaf Dcdeamarm, 

Almost at the root 
Of that tall pine, the shadow of whose bare 
And slender stem, while here I sat at eve, 
Oft stretches towards me, like a long straight path 
Traced faintly in the greensward ; there, beneath 
A plain bine stone, a gentle dalesman lies. 
Prom whom in early childhood was withdrawn 
The precions ^ft of hearing. He grew np 
From year to year in loneliness of sonl ; 
Aod this deep mountain valley was to him 
Soundless, with all its streams. The bird of dawn 
Did never roase this cottager from sleep 
With startling snnunons , sot for his delight 
The vernal cuckoo shouted ; not for him 
Hnrmur^ the labouring bee. When stormy winds ] 
Were working the broad bosom of the lake 
Into a thousand thousand sparkling waves, 
Hocking the trees, or driving cloud on cloud 
Along the sharp edge of yon lofty crags, 
The a^tated scene oef ore his eye 
Was silent as a picture : evermore 
Were all things silent, wheresoever he moved. 
Yet, by the solace of nis own pure thoughts 
Upheld, he dnteously pursued the rouna 
Of rural labours ; the steep mountain side 
Ascended with his staff and faithful dog ; 
The plough he guided, and the scythe he swayed ; 
And the npe com before his sickle fell 
Among the jocund reapers. Book VII. 

By viewing man in connection with eirternal nature, the poet blends 
his metaphysics with pictures of life and scenery. To build up and 
strengthen the powers of the mind, in contrast to the operations of 
sense, was ever his object. Like Bacon, Wordsworth would rather 
have believed all the fables in the Talmud and Alcoran, than that this 
universal frame is without a mind — or that that mind does not, by its 
external symbols, speak to the human heart. He lived under the 
habitual ' sway ' of nature: 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

The removal of the poet to Rydal was marked by an incident of 
considerable importance in his personal history. Through the influ- 
ence of the Earl of Lonsdale, he was appointed distributor of stamps 
in the county of Westmoreland, which added greatly to his income, 
wittiout engrossing all his time. He was now placed beyond the 
frowns of Fortune — if Fortune can ever be said to have frowned on 
one so independent of her smiles. Tlie au\isec^\<iTi\.^wY&^l'0sss5.^^ 
were numerous— ' The White Doe ot 'RyleXoivft,' ^xom'a.\iSvR.^«c'5^p^ 
poem, yet coloured with Ms peculiar g^nVm-, * ^oxcaa^^ otq^XJor. vac^'^ 
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DuddoD;' 'The Wnggoner;' ■Peter Bell;' ' £ccle9iastical Sketches;' 
'Yarrow Revisited,' &C. 
Havmg made repeated tours in Scotland anr) on the contioeat, the 

poet diveraifled his subjects with dcscrlptiODS of particular scenes, 
local manners, legends, and associations. The whole of his works 
were arranged bj; their author according to their respective suhjects; 
as Poems referring to tiie Period of Childhood; Poems foundw on 
tjie Affections; Poems of the Fancy; Poems of the Imagination, tibc. 
This classification is often arbitrary and capricioua ; but it was one 
of the conceite of Wordsworth, that his poems shoiild he read in a 
certain continuous order, to give full effect to his system. Thus 
classified and published, the poet's works formed six volumes. A 
seventh, consistmg of poems written very early and very late in life— 
OS is stated — and the tragedy which had long lain p^t the author, 
were added in 1843. The tragedy is i»t happy, for Wordsworth had 
less dramatic power than any other contemporary poet In the 
drama, however, both Scott and Byron failed; and Coleridge, with 
his fine imagination and pictorial expression, was only a shaide m<He 
successful. 

The latter years of Wordsworth's life were gladdened hy his in- 
creasing fame, by academic honours conferred upon bim by the uni- 
versities of Durham and Oxford, bv his appointment to the office of 
poet-laureate on the death of his friend Bouthey in 1843, and by a 
pension from the crown of £300 per annum. In 1847, he was shaken 
by a severe domestic calamity, the death of his only daughter, Dora, 
Mrs. Quilllnan. This lady was worthy of her sire. Shortly before 
her death she published anonymously a ' Journal of a Residence in 
Portugal,' whither she had gone in pursuit of health.* Having at- 
tained to the great age of eighty, in the enjoyment of generally robust 
health (most of his poems were composed in the open aitj, Woros- 
worth died on the 23d of April 1850-— the anniversary of St. George, 
the patron saint of England— and was interred by the side of Sis 
daughter in the beautiful churchyard of Graamere. 

One of the most enthusiastic admirers of Wordsworth was Cole- 
ridge, 30 long his friend and associate, and who looked up ta him 
with a sort of filial veneration and respect. He has diawn his poet- 
ical character at length in the ' Biographia Literarla," and if we con- 
aider it as applying to the higher characteristics of Wordsworth, 
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Without reference to the absurdity or puerility of some of his early 
J^bles, incidents, and language, it will be found equally just and 
^Udtous. First, 'An austere purity of language, both gramma- 
tically and lo^cally ; in short, a perfect appropriateness of the words 
to the meamng. SecoTidlyy A correspondent weight and sanity 
of the thoughts and sentiments won, not from books, but 
from the poers own meditations. They are fresh, and have the 
dew upon them. Even throughout his smaller poems, there 
is not one which is not rendered valuable by some just and original 
2]eflection. TMrcUy, The sinewy strength and origmality of single 
lines and paragraphs, the frequent curlom felicUcba of his diction. 
FourMy, The perfect truth of nature in his images and descriptions, 
as taken immediately from nature, and proving a long and genial in- 
timf^;y with the very spirit which gives a physiognomic expression 
to all the works of nature. Fiftldy, a meditative pathos, a union of 
deep and subtle thought with sensibility: a sympathy with man as 
man; the sympathy, indeed, of a contemplator rather than a fellow- 
suiferer ana co-mate {(spectator, Jiaud particeps), but of a contemplator 
from whose view no difference of rank conceals the sameness of the 
nature ; no injuries of wind or weather, or toil, or even of ignorance, 
wholly disguise the human face divine. Last, and pre-eminently, I 
challenge fcr this poet the gift of imagination in the highest and 
strictest sense of the word. In the play of fancy, Wordsworth, to 
my feelings, is always graceful, and sometimes recondite. The Uke- 
nes8 is occasionally too strange, or demands too peculiar a point of 
view, or is such as appears the creature of predetermined research, 
rather than spontaneous presentation. Indeed, his fancy seldom dis- 
plays itself as mere and unmodified fancy. But in imaginative 
power he stands nearest of all modem writers to Shakspeare and 
Jllilton, and yet in a mind perfectly unborrowed, and his own. To 
employ his own words, which are at once an instance and an illus- 
tration, he does Indeed, to all thoughts and to all objects — 

And the gleam. 
The light that never was on eca or land. 
The consecration and the poet's dream. 

The fame of Wordsworth was daily extending, as we have said, 
l)efore his death. The few ridiculous or puerile passages which ex- 
cited so much sarcasm, parody, and derision, had been partly re- 
moved by himself, or were by his admirers either quietly overlooked, 
or considered as mere idiosyncrasies of the poet that provoked a 
smile, while his higher attributes commanded admiration, and he 
had secured a new generation of readers. A tribe of worshippers, 
in the young poets of the day, had arisen to do him homage, and in 
some instances they carried the feeling to a wild bwt. \)«ctdQt\afe\fc ^es.- 
cessL Manjr of his former depreciatora a\?^o ^o\we^ \\v^ \^t^^ <^^ ^^^ 
adnuTeT»— partly because in his late works l\ie ipoeV ^^Vvovs^^^^^;^^ 
fu8tic0 both ia Ma stylQ md subjects. Ke \a Xoo \siX^Q(cXNvsi:^. ^XL<y.\s^ 
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little senmouSy to use the phrase of Milton, ever to become generally 
popular, unless in some of his smaller pieces. His peculiar sensi- 
bilities cannot be relished by all. His poetry, however, is of various 
kinds. Forgetting his own theory as to the proper subjects of 
poetry, he ventured on the loftiest themes, and in cahn sustained ele- 
vation of thought, appropriate imagery, and intense feeling, he often 
reminds the reader of the sublime strains of Milton. • His ' Laoda- 
mia,' the * Vernal Ode,' the *Ode to Lycoris and Dion,* are pure 
and richly classic poems in conception and diction. Many of his 
sonnets have also a chaste and noble simplicity. In these short 
compositions, his elevation and power as a poet are perhaps more re- 
markably displayed than in any of his other productions. They pos- 
sess a winning sweetness or simple grandeur, without the most dis- 
tant approach to antithesis or straining for effect ; while that tenden- 
cy to prolixity and diffuseness which characterises his longer x)oems, 
is repressed by the necessity for brief and rapid thought and concise 
expression, imposed by the nature of the sonnet. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that Milton alone has surpassed — if even Tie has surpassed 
— some of the noble sonnets of Wordsworth dedicated to liberty and 
inspired by patriotism. 

Sonnets. 

London, 1802. 

Hilton I thoa shonldst be living at this hoor ; 
England hath need of thee ; 8he is a fen 
Of stagnant waters ; altar, sword, and pen, 
Pireside, the heroic wealth of hall and DOwer 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men ; 
Oh ! raise ns np, return to ns again ; 
And give ns manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart ; 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like tha sea; 
Pure as the naked heavens— majestic, free. 
So didst thou travel on life's common way 
In cheerful godliness ; and yet thv heart 
The lowliest duties on herself didst lay. 

The World is Too Much Wiih Uk, 

The world is too much with us ; late and soon, 

Getting and sp^iding, we lay waste our powers s 

Little we see m nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon I 

This sea that bares her bosom to the moon, 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, 

And are up-gathered now like sweeping flowers/ 

For this, for everything, we are out of tune ; 

It moves UB not. Qrew, God I Td i:«Lt^eT be 

A pagan suckled in a creed owlvnotu; 
80 might I, standing on ttna p\e»aaxv\.\eau, 
Have glimpses that won\d ma\sLe mo \«» lot^ssco^ 
Have sight of Proteus cornVng trom ^ «ej.\ 
Or JUCW Old Tiltou UoYf Taia ynceftOafi^Xtfwa. 
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' . . XJtfMfioni upon Westminster Bridget September 3, 1878. 

Earth has not anything to shew more fair : 

I>iill wonld be he of soul who could pass by 

A sight so touching in its majesty : 

This city now doth like a garment wear 

The beanty of the morning ; silent bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples IiSy| 

Open unto the fields and to the sky, 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 

Never did sun more beaatif nlly steep 

In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hUl; 

Ne'er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep I 

The river glideth at his own sweet will : 

I>ear Goa T the very houses seem asleep ; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still I 

On King'e College Chapel, Cambridge. 

Tax not the royal saint with vain expense, 

With ill-matched aims the architect who planned, 

Albeit labouring for a scanty band 

Of white robed scholars only, this immense 

And glorious work of fine intelligence I 

Give all thou canst : high Heaven rejects the lore 

Of nicely calculated less or more ; 

So deemed the man who fashioned for the sense 

These lofty pillars, spread that branching roof 

Self-poised, and scooped into ten thousand cells. 

Where light and shadfe repose, where music dwells 

Lingering— and wandering on, as loath to die ; 

Like thoughts whose very sweetness yielded proof 

That they were bom for immortality. 

Ig ' Intimations of Immortality,' and.' Lines on Tintem Abbey ' 
the finest examples of his rapt imaginative style, blending meta- 
sical truth with diffuse gorgeous description and metaphor. His 
pier effusions are pathetic and tender. He has little strong pas- 
. ; but in one piece, ' Vaudracour and Julia,' he has painted the 
don of love with more warmth than might be anticipated from 
abstract idealism : 

His present mind 
Was under fascination ; he beheld 
A vision, and adored the thing he saw. 
Arabian fiction never filled the world 
With half the wonders that were wrought for him. 
Earth breathed in one great presence of the spring: 
Life turned the meanest of her implements _.; 

Before his ctcs, to price above ah gold; 
The house she dwelt in was a sainted shrine ; 
Her chamber window did surpass in glory 
The portals of the dawn ; all paradise 
Could, bv the simple opening of a door, 
Let itself in upon nim ; pathwavs, walks, 
Swarmed with enchantment, UU ma spVcVtMiiSLi 
Sarcharged within him— overblest U) move 
Beiieath a son that wakes a weary wotVCl 
loitB dull round of ordinary carea ; 
A man too happy for mortality I 
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The lovers parted under circumstances of danger, but had a itolai 
interview at night : 

Through all her courts 
The vacant city elepf ; the busy winds. 
That keep uo certain intervals of rest. 
Moved not ; meanwhile the galaxy displayed 
Her fires, that like mysterious pulses beat 
Aloft — ^momentous but uneasy bliss I 
To their full hearts the universe seemed hung 
On that brief meeting's slender filament I 

This is the style of Ford or Massinger. Living mostly apart from 
the world, and nursing with solitary complacency his poetical sys- 
tem, and all tliat could bear upon his works and pursuits as a poet, 
Wordworth fell into those errors of taste, and that want of discri- 
mination, to which we have already alluded. His most puerile bal- 
lads and attempts at humour were apparently as much prized by 
him, and classed with the same nicety and care, as the most majestic 
of his conceptions, or the most natural and beautiful of liis descrip- 
tions. The art of condensation was also rarely practised by him. 
But if the poet's retirement or peculiar disposition was a cause of hif 
weakness, it was also one of the sources of his strength. It left 
him untouched by the artificial or mechanical tastes of his age ; it 
gave an originality to his conceptions and to the whole colour of his 
thoughts; and it completely imbued him with that purer antique life 
and knowledge of the phenomena of nature — the sky, lakes, and 
mountains of his native district, in all their tints and lorms— wiiich 
he has depicted with such power and enthusiasm. A less complacent 
poet would have been chilled by the long neglect and ridicule he ex- 
perienced. His spirit was self-supported, and his genius, at once 
observant and meditative, was left to shape out its own creations, 
and extend its sympathies to that world which lay beyond his happy 
mountain solitude. 

Lines. 

"My heart leaps up when I behold Or let me die I 

A rainbow in the sky : The child is father of the man ; 

So was it when my life began ; And I could wish my days to be 

So is it now I am a man ; Bound each to each oy natural piety. 
So be it when I shall grow old, 

lyuq/, 

8he dwelt among the untrodden ways, Fair as a star, when only one 

Beside the springs of Dove, Is shining in the sky. 
A maid whom there were none to praise, 

And very tew to love. ft^ne \Vv?>A wTkkacwTv, «xAl«« ^fiRii&.^EDfl* 

A violet by a mosey stone "B^^^ ^^^^ ^* ^^ ^^^ ftw^ %sA vJsi, 

-Hatf Jiidden from the eye ; T^^^ A\a«c«vi<» \o inaX 
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We are Seven, 



A simple child, dear brother Jim, 
That lightly draws its breath. 

Ami ftoelfl its life in every limb, 
What shQiild it know of death 1 

I met a little cottage girl ; 

She was eight years old, she said ; 
Her hair was thick with many a cnrl 

That clustered round her head. 

She had a rustic woodland air, 

And she was wildly clad ; 
Her eyes were fair, and verv f air— 

Her beauty made me glad. 

* Sisters and brothers, little maid. 

How many may yon be ? ' 
How many? Seven in all,' she said, 
And wondering looked at me. 

* And where are they ? I pray you tell. 

She answered, * seven are we ; 
And two of us at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea. 

* Two of us in the churchyard lie, 

My sister and my brother ; 
And in the churchyard-cottage I 
Dwell near them with my mother.' 

•You say that t\n'0 at Conway dwell, 

And two are gone to sea. 
Yet ye are seven I I pray you tell. 

Sweet maid, how this may be ? ' 

Then did the little maid reply, 
* Seven boys and girls are we ; 

iTwo of us in the church^itord lie. 
Beneath the churchyard tree.' 

* Yon run about, my little maid, 

Your limbs they are alive : 
If two are in the churchvard laid, 
Then ye are only five.' 



'Their graves are flfreen, they may b« 
seen ' 
The little maid replied, 

* Twelve steps or more from my mother's 

door. 
And they are side by side. 

*Mv stockings there I often knit. 

My kerchid! there I hem. 
And there upon the ground I sit — 

I sit and sing to them. 

' And often after sunset, sir. 

When it is light and fair, 
I take my little porringer. 

And eat my supper there. 

' The first that died was little Jane ; 

In bed she moaning lay. 
Till God released her of her pain. 

And then she went away. 

* So in the churchyard she was laid : 

And when the grass was dry. 
Together ronnd her grave we played — 
My brother John and I. 

*And when the ground was white with 
snow, 

And I could run and slide. 
My brother John was forced to go — 

And he lies by her side.' 

* How manv are you then,' said I, 

* If they two are in heaven ? ' 
The little maiden did reply, 

* O master I we are seven.' 

* But they are dead ; those two are dead I 

Their spirits are m heaven I * 
'Twas throwing words away ; for still. 
The little maid would have her will. 

And said, \Nay, we are seven I ' 



A Portrait. 



She was a phantom of delight 
When first she steamed upon my sight; 
A lovely apparition, sent 
To be a moment's ornament ; 
Her eyes as stars of twilight fair ; 
like twilight's, too, her dusky hfur ; 
But all thm^ else about her drawn 
From May-Bme and the cheerful dawn ; 
A dancing shape, an image gay. 
To b&ant, to startle, and waylay. 

iBBwber npoD nearer view, 
A apiiit, jet a woman too / 
MerhooBebold moUona light and free. 



And steps of virgin liberty ; 
A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 
A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature's daUy food ; 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles. 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and 
smiles. 

And now 1 ae^ vA>i\v c^^ \^<?xcvi^ 
The verv T)w\%fe ol \\v<i \ti«.Ok«\^% 

The Teaaon «am, ^^ \»\xs^^«wi^^ 
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Endarance, foredghtj Btreog^h, and skill, And yet a spirit still, and bright 
A perfect woman, nobly planned, With Sometnlng of an angel Hght. 

To warn, to comfort, ana commaud ; 

Idnes composed a few Miles abom Tintem Abbey, on BmriUng iJu 
Banks of the Wye, During a Towr, July 13, 1798. 

Five years have passed ; five summers, with the length 

Of five long winters ; and again I hear 

These waters, rolling from their mountain springs 

With a sweet inland mnrmor. Once agam 

Bo I behold these steep and Ictfty cliffs, 

That on a wild seclnded scene impress 

Thoughts of more deep seclusion, and connect" 

The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 

The day is come when I again repose 

Here, under this dark sycamore, and view 

These plots of cottage grounds, these orchard tnftiy 

Which, at this season, with their unripe fruits, 

Are clad in one green hue, and lose themselves 

Among the woods and copses, nor disturb 

The wOd green landscape. Once again I see 

These hedgerows, hardlv hedgerows, little lines 

Of sportive wood run wild ; these pastoral farms 

Green to the very door : and wreaths of smoker 

Sent up in silence from among the trees ! 

With some uncertain notice, as might seem, 

Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods. 

Or of some hermit's cave, where, by his fire. 

The hermit sits alone. 

These beauteous forms, 

Through a long absence, have not been to me 

As is a landscape to a blind man's eye : 

But oft, in loneljr rooms, and 'mid the din 

Of towns and cities, I have owed to them. 

In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 

Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart. 

And passing even into my purer mind. 

With tranquil restoration : feelings, too, 

Ot unremembered pleasure ; such, perhaps^ 

As may have had no trivial influence 

On that best portion of a good man's life. 

His, little, nameless, unremembered acts 

Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I trust 

To them I may have owed another gift, 

Of aspect more sublime ; that blessed mood 

In wmch the burthen of the mystery. 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 

Of all thisunmtelligible world 

Is lightened ; that serene and blessed mood 

In which the affections gently lead us on. 

Until the breath of this corporeal frame. 

And even the motion of our human blood 

Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 

In body, and become a living soul ; 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 

Of harmony and the deep power of joy, 

"We see into the life of things. 

If tYv\a 
Be but a vain belief, yet oh 1 Y\ow olt, 
Jn darkness, and amid the mauy B\\ave» 
Of joyless daylight, when \he f retf u\ ftUt 
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Unprofitable, and the fever of the world. 
Have hong npon the beatings of my heart, 
How oft in spirit have I tunied'to thee, 

sylvan Wye I— thon wanderer throagh the woods- 
How often has my spirit tamed to thee I 

And now, with gleams of half-extm^shed tbongbt. 

With many recognitions dim and famt. 

And somewhat of a sad perplexity. 

The picture of the mind revives again : 

While here I stand, not onlj with the senoe 

Of present pleaores, but with plei^ing thoughts 

That in this moment there is ufe and food 

For fntnre years. And so I dare to hopcj 

Thongh changed, no doabt, from what 1 was when first 

1 came among these hills ; when, like a roe, 
I bounded o'er the mountains, by the sides 
Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams, 
Wherever nature led : more like a man 
Flying from something that he dreads, than ons 
Wno sought the thing lie loved. For nature then— 
The coarser pleasures of my boyish days 

And their glad animal movements all gone by-^ 

To me was all in all. I cannot paint 

¥^at then I was. The sounding cataract 

Haunted me like a passion ; the tall rock. 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood. 

Their colours and their forms, were then to ms 

An appetite ; a feeling and a love 

That nad no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, or any interest 

tmborrbwed from the eye. That time is past* 

And all its aching joys are now no more. 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 

Faint I, nor mourn, nor murmur ; other ^tfts 

Have foUowed, for such loss, I would beheve, 

Abundant recompense. For I have learned 

To look on nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 

The still sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, thou^ of ample power 

To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused. 

Whose dwellmg is the light of setting suns. 

And the round ocean, and the living air. 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 

A motioii and a spirit that impels 

AH' thinking things, all objects of all thou^t, 

'And rolls throu^ all things. Therefore am I still 

A lover of the meadows and the woods 

And mountains, and of all that we behold 

From this green earth ; of all the mighty world 

Of eye and ear, both what they half create 

And what perceive ; well pleased to recognise 

In nature, and the language of the sense, 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 

The guide, the guardian of my heart, axi^«icyQi 

Of &n my moral being. 

Nor, pexcivMice, 
If I were not thus taught, should 1 lYve tqox% 
Coffer my genial spirits to decav ; 
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For thou art with me here, upon the banks 

Of this fair river; thoa, mj dearest friend, 

1^ dear, dear friend, and in thy voice I catdi 

The language of my former heart, and read 

lAj former pleasnres in the shooting lights 

Of thy wild^eyes. O I yet a little while 

May I behold m thee what I was once, 

My dear, dear sister I And this prayer I mak^ 

Knowing that nature never did betray 

The hearty that loved her ; 'tis her privil^e, 

Throngh all the years of this our life, to lead 

From ]oy to joy ; for she can so inform 

The mind that is within ns, so impress 

With qoietness and beauty, and so feed 

With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues. 

Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish mea. 

Nor greenngs where no kindness is, nor all 

The dreary mtercourse of daily life, 

ShaH e'er prevail against us, or disturb 

Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 

Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 

Shine on thee in thy solitary walk : 

And let the misty mountain winds be free 

To blow against thee : and in after years. 

When these wild ecstasies shall be matured 

Into a sober pleasure, when thy mind 

Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 

Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies ; oh I then, 

If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief, 

Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 

Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 

And these my exhortations I Nor, perchance. 

If I should be where I no more can bear 

Thy voice, nor catch from thy wild eyes these ^eaiis 

Of past existence, wilt thou then forget 

That on the banks of this delightful stream 

We stood together ; and that l7 so long 

A worshipper of nature, hither camei. 

Unwearied in that service : rather say 

With warmer love, oh ! with far deeper zeal 

Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then forget. 

That after many wanderings, many years, 

Of absence, these steep woods and lofty clilh. 

And this green pastoral landscape, were to me 

More dear, both for themselves and for thy sake I^ 

'" In our admiration of the external forms of nature, tbe ttifadi« -redeemed 1 
Rense of the transitory, which so often mixes perturbation with j^ldaAure; and tl 
perhaps no feeling of the human heart which, neing so inten«e. U sitrthe same t 
composed. It is for this reason, amongst others, that it is peculiarly 'favourable 
contemplations of a poetical philosopher, and eminently so to one like Mr. Words' 
in whose scheme of thought there is no feature more prominent than the do<^i 
the intellect should be nourished by the feelings, and that the state of mind whi 
4 stows a gift of genuine insight is one of profound emotion as well as profound ( 
sure : or. as Coleridge has somewhere expressed himself— 

Deep self-possession, an intense repose, 

Tbe power which lies in the beauty of nature to induce this union of the tranqt 

the vivid is described, and to every disciple o? "WoTd%VIOTl\v.^\l«.ft^ifcVsv.,^^»■^wlLch. as 

sible. imparted by the celebrated Lhies written inn^.a feio MUes^ a\H>ioe T»u\«nv 

/a which the poet, having attributed to b\» interaiedV^Xfe TftcoWftcXviXA <i\ >it.% \i 

^t^h^V^i'^^ a benign influence over many acta oi eL«L\Vv Vv^^- '^®*^^^S!!^^\?^ 

■M wJuch he is indebted to them. . . , The impaaaiQi^e^ ^^i"*^ <* t»»*«^ >* 
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f Chrislmas Eve. — Addressed to the Bev. Dr. Wordsuxnih, 
with Sonnets to the River Duddon, dtc 



r^ played their Christmas 

sneath my cottage eaves : 
tten by a lofty moon r 
In? laurels, thick with leaves, 
a neh and dazzling sheen, 
lowered their natural green. 

ill and valley every breeze 
:o rest with f (rided wings ; 
he air, but could not freeze, 
the music of the strings ; 
d hardy were the band, 
3d the chords with strenuous 



nt listened till was paid 
every inmate's claim ; 
g given, the music played 
3f each household name, 
nnced with lusty call, 
y Christmas ' wished to all 7 

I revere the choice 
:hee from thy native hills ; 
ven thee to rejoice : 
blic care full often tillA— 
y witness of the toil — 
id ungrateful soil. 

that thou, with me and mine, 

i this never-failing rite ; 

n other faces shine 

vral of the light 

tre, and these rustic powers, 

hildhood spread through ours I 

« bath not ceased to wait 
cpected annual rounds, 
le rich man's sumptuous gate 
he unelaborate sounds, 
offered at the door 
s the lowliest of tiie poor 

ine, when at midnight sweep 
ed winds, and all is dark, 
Dd siuk again to sleep I 
urlier call, to mark. 



By blazing fire, the still suspense 
Of self -complacent innocence ; 

The mutual nod— the grave dis^ise 
Of hearts with gladness brimnung o'er ; 
And some unbidden tears that rise 
For names once heard, and heard no 

more ; 
Tears brightened by the serenade 
For infant in the cradle laid I 

Ah I not for emerald fields alone, 

With ambient streams more pure and 

bright 
Than fabled Cytherea's zone 
Glittering before the Thunderer's sight, 
Is to my neart of hearts endeared 
The ground where we were b(»n and 

reared! 

Hail, ancient manners I sure defence. 
Where they survive, of wholesome laws ; 
Remnants of love, whose modest sense 
Thus into narrow room withdraws ; 
Hail, usages of pristine mould. 
And ye that guard them, mountains old I 

Bear with me, brother, quench the 

thought 
That slij^htsthis passion or condemns; 
If thee fond fancy ever brought 
From the proud margin of the Thames, 
And Lambeth's venerable towers. 
To humbler streams and greener bowei^ 

Yes, they can make, who fail to find 
Short leisure even in busiest days. 
Moments— to cast a look behind, 
And profit by those kindly rays 
That through the clouds do sometimes 

steal. 
And all the far-off past reveal 

Hence, while the imperial city's din 
Beats frequent on thy satiate ear, 
A pleased attention I may win 
To agitations less severe. 
That neither overwhelm nor cloy, 
But fill the hollow vale with joy. 



I whole of Mr. Wordsworth's system of thought, filling np all interstices, 
all recesses, colouring all media, supporting, associating, and giving cohe- 
matnal relevancy to it in all its parts. Though man is ois subject, yet is 
presented to us divested uf his relations with external nature. Man is the 
ere is always a running commentary of natural phenomena. —Quarterly Re- 
4. 

ratios of this remark, every episode in the Excurxlou tc\^\. ^^o\i^^5^^w^ 
rthe affecting And beautiful tale of Margaret Vn.i^ft^T«,\.\icjo>R>>\ -wcv^v^^w 
Oumberlaud Beagar, Jlichael. and the >ountai«.-'iti^ \a** x^^^^^«6^.\Q'tt»^kV^ 
98t of the ballad^'^ue also strikixLg VaftUBiwm. 
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[to 183a 



To a lEghlartd Oiri. — At Inveraneyd, upon Loch Ijomond. 



Sweet Highland girt, a very shower 

Of beauty i» thy earthly dower ! 

Twice seven consenting years have shed 

Their utmost bounty on thy head : 

And these gray locks; this household 

lawn; 
These trees, a veil just half withdrawn ; 
This fall of water that doth make 
A murmur near the silent lake ; 
This little bay, a quiet road 
That holds in shelter thy abode — 
In truth, together do you seem 
Like something fashioned in a dream ; 
Such forms as from their covert peep 
When earthly cares are laid asleep ! 
Yet, dream or vision as thou art, 
I bless thee with a human heart : 
God shield thee to thy latest years ! 
I neither know ttiee nor thy peers ; 
And yet my eyes are filled with tears. 

With earnest feeling I shall pray 
For thee when I am far away : 
For never saw I mien or face, 
In which more plainly I could trace 
Benignity and homebred sense 
Ripening in perfect innocence. 
Here scattered like a random seed, 
Remote from men, thou dost not need 
The embanrassed look of shy distress 
And maidenly shamef acedness : 
Thou wearest up<xi thy forehead clear 
The freedom of a mountaineer : 
A face with gladness overspread I 
Soft smiles, oy human kindness bred ! 
And seemliness complete, tiiiat sways 
Thy courtesies^ about the plays ; 
With no restraint, but such as springs 
From quick and eager visitines 
Of thoughts that lie beyond ue reach 



Of thy few words of English speech. 
A bodnage sweetly brooked, a strife 
That gives thy gestures grace and life! 
So have I, not unmoved m mind, 
Seen birds of tempest-lovmg kind, 
Thus beating up against the wind. 

What hand but would a garland coll 
For thee who art so beaotiful? 

happy pleasure ! here to dwell 
Beside thee in some heathy dell ; 
Adopt your homely ways, and dress 
A shepherd, thou a shepherdess I 
But I could frame a wish for thee 
More like a grave reality : 

Thou art to me but as a wave 
Of the wild sea ; and I would have 
Some claim upon thee, if I could. 
Though but of common neigbbonrbood. 
What joy to hear thee, and to see! 
Thy elder brother I would be— 
Thy father— anything to thee I 
Is ow thanks to Heaven ! that of tti 
grace 
Hath Ted me to this lonely place. 
Joy have I had ; and going hence, 

1 bear away my recompense. 
In spots like these it is we prise 
Our memory, feel that she hath eyes: 
Then, why should I be loath to stir t 
I feel this place was made for her; 
To give new pleasure like the past, 
Continued long as life shall last. 

Nor am I loath, though pleased athetfti 
Sweet Highland girl I from theo to ptftt 
For I. metbinks, till I grow old. 
As fair before me shall behold. 
As I do now, the cabin small. 
The lake, the bay, the waterfall ; 
And thee, the spirit of them all I 



Jjiodamia. 

' With sacrifice before the rising mom, 
Vows have I made by fruitless hope inspired ; 
And from the infernal gods, 'mid shades forlorn 
Of night, my slaughtered lord have I required : 
Celestial pity I again implore ; 
Restore mm to my sight— great Jove, restore I * 

So speaking, and by fervent love endowed 

With faith, the suppliant heavenward lifts her hands ; 

While, like the sun emerging from a cloud, 

Her countenance brightens and her eye expands ; 

Her bosom heaves and spreads, her stature grows ; 

And she expects the issue in repose. 

O terror ! what hath she perceived?— O joy ! 

What doth she look on?— whom doth she oehoIdT 
Her hero slain ux>on the \)eacYi ot Ito^ 1 
His vital presence ? his corpoieaV tcvoxMI 
It ia — ^if sense deceive bet notr— 'tvft\i«i\ 
^d a god leads l)^ wlneeaLlAfiKrars \ 
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Mild Hermes spake, and tonched ber with his wand 

That calmii all fear : * Such grace hath crowned thy prayer, 

Laodamisi.! tiiat at Jove's command 

Thy hoBband walks the paths of upper air ; 

He comes to tarrr with thee three nours' space ; 

Accept the gift ; oehold him face to faceT 

Forth sprang the impassioned qneen her lord to clasp» 

Again that consommation she essayed ; 

But onsabstantial Form eludes hei' grasp 

As often as that eager grasp was made. 

The phantom parts— but parts to remiite. 

And reassome his place before her sight. 

' Protesilaos, lo ! thy guide is gone I 
Confirm, I pray, the vision with thy voioe. 
This is our palace— yonder is thy throne ; 
Speak, and the floor thou tread'st on will r^ice. 
Not to appal me have the gods bestowed 
This precious boon ; and blest a sad abode.' 

' Oreat Jove, Laodamia doth not leave 
Her gifts imperfect. Spectre though I be, 
I am not sent to scare thee or deceive ; 
But in reward of thy fidelity. 
And something also did my worth obtain ; 
For fearless virtue bringeth boundless gain. 

'Thou knowest, the Delphic oracle foretold 

That the first Oreek who touched the Trojan strand 

Should die : but me the threat could not withhold : 

A generous cause a victim'did demand ; 

And forth I leaped upon the sandy plain ; 

A self-devoted chief— by Hector slam.' 

' Supreme of heroes ; bravest, noblest, best I 
Thy matchless courage I bewail no more. 
Which then, when tens of thousands were depressed 
By doubt, propelled thee to the fatal shore ; 
Thou f ound'st— and I forgive thee— here thou art— 
A nobler counsellor than my poor heart. 

'But thou, though capable of sternest deed, 
Wert kind as resolute, and good as brave ; 
And he, whose power restores thee, hath decreed 
That thou shouldst cheat the mahce of the grave. 
Redundant are thy locks, thy lips as fair 
As whim tl]^ breath enriched Thessaliun air. 

'No spectre greets me— no vain shadow this : 
Come, blooming hero, place thee by my side I 
Give, on this wellrknown couch, one nuptial kiss 
To me, this day, a second time thy bride I ' 
Jove frowned in heaven ; the conscious Pares threw 
Upon those roseate, lips a Stygian hue. 

* This visage tells thee that my doom is past : 

Nor should the change be mourned, even, if t.bft Vsr^ 

Of Benae were aUe to return as last 

And snreiy as they vanish. Eatttideetao^ft 

Those raptures duly— Erebus diftdaiua ; 
Calm, pleasores there abide— maiestVc ^a^n». « 
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< Be taught, O faithful confort, to control 
Rebellions paesion ; for the gods approve 
The depth, and not the tnmmt, of the soul ; 
A fervent, not nngovemable love. 
Thy transports moderate: and meekly monni 
When I depart, for brief is my sojoom.' 

'Ah, wherefore? Bid not Hercnles by force 
Wrest from the goardian monster of the toml. 
Alcestis, a reanimated corse. 
Given back to dwell on earth in vernal bloomV 
Medea's spells dispersed tbe weight of years, 
And ^son stood a yonth 'midyonthfol peers. 

* The gods to ns are mercifnl : and thcnr 
Yet further may relent ; for mightier far 
Than strength of nerve or sinow, or the sway 
Of mi^c potent over sun and star, 

Is love, though oft to agony distressed. 

And though his f avourue seat be feeble womaaHi 

* But if thou goest, I follow.* * Peace V he said : 
She looked upon him, and was calmed and chwred ; 
The ghastly colour from his lips had fled. 
In his deportment^ shape, and mien appeared 
Elysian beauty, melancholy grace. 
Brought from a pensive though a happy places 

He spake of love, such love as spirits feel 
In worlds whose course is equable and pure ; 
No fears to beat away, no strife to heal. 
The past unsi^hed for, and the future sure; 
Spake of heroic arts in graver mood 
Revived, with finer harmony parsued. 

Of all that is most beauteous— imaged there 

In happier beauty ; more pellucid streams, 

An ampler ether, a diviner aL, 

And fields invested with purpurea! gleams. 

Climes which the sun, who sheds the brightest day 

Barth knows, is all unworthy to survey. 

Yet there the soul shall enter which hath earned 
That privilege by virtue. * 111,* said he, 

* The end ofman's existence I discerned, 
Who from ignoble games and revelry 
Could draw, when we had parted, vain delight, 
While tears were thy best pastime, day and n^t: 

* And whOe my youthful peers before my eyes— 
Sach hero following his peculiar bent — 
Prepared themselves for glorious enterjnise 
By martial sports ; or seated in the tent. 
Chieftains and kings in council were detainedr- 
What time the fleet at Aulis lay enchained. 

* The wished-f or wind was given : I then revolved * 
The oracle upon the aUent ae&; 
And, if no worthier \ed the w«lYi T«Mi\^«ftL 
That, of a thouBand veaaeVa, mmft «\vo\vi^\» 
The foremost prow in pteeaw to V^ etowA— 
Mine the first blood that \mg^ tSa© 'Stoipatv «»a. 
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* Yet bitter, ofttimee bitter was the pang, 
When of thy loss I thought, beloved wife I 
On thee too fondly did my memory hang, 
And on the jo^s we shared in mortal life ; 

The paths which we had trod — these fountains, flowers; 
Hy new-planned cities, and unflnished towers. 

' Bat should suspense permit the foe to cry, 

** Behold they tremble I haughty their array ; 

Yet of their number no one Bares to die I " 

In soul I swept the indignity away : 

Old frailties then recurred ; but lofty thought. 

In act embodied, my deliverance wrought. ' 

' And thou, though strong in love, art all too weak 

In reason, in self-government too slow ; 

I counsel thee by fortitude to seek 

Our blest reunion in the shades below. 

The invisible world with thee hath sympathised ; 

Be thy affections raised and solemnised. 

* Learn, by a mortal yearning, to ascend — 
Seeking a higher object. Love was dven, 
Bncouraged, sanctioned, chiefly for that end: 
For this the passion to excess was driven, 
That self might be annulled : her bondage prove 
The fetters of a dream, opposed to love." 

Aloud she slirieked ; for Hermes reappears I 
Bound the dear shade she would have clung ; 'tis vain ; 
The hours are past— too brief had they been years ; 
And him no mortal effort can detain : 
Swift toward the realms that know not earthly day, 
He through the portal takes his silent way, 
-And on the palace-floor a lifeless corse she lay. 

By no weak pity might the gods be moved ^ 
She who thus i>eri8hed, not without the crime 
Of lovers that in reason's spite have loved, 
Was doomed to wear out her appointed time 
Apart from happy ghosts, that gather flowers 
of blissful quiet 'mid unfading bowers. 

—Yet tears to human suffering are due ; 
And mortal hopes defeated and overthrown 
Are mourned by man, and not by man alone, 
As fondly he believes. Upon the side 
Of Hellespont (such faith was entertained) 
A knot of spiry trees lor ages grew 
From out the tomb of him for whom she died; 
And ever, when such stature they had gained. 
That Ilium's walls were subject to their view. 
The trees' tall summits withered at the si^ht— 
A constant interchange of growth and bhght I 

oirs of Wordsworth were published in 1851, two volumes, by 
t*8 nephew, Christopher Wordsworth, D. D. This is rather . 
re, unsatisfactory work, but no better has since appeared, 
ttteresting anecdotes, reports of conveT^a\\oii,M^^^'t^>«^%^^^ 
d in the 'Diary ' of Honry Crabb Hobm^oxiA'^^. "^^ "^^S 
Usbed ' Recollections of aTourmade\rv^eo\\«ixvvi, k.\>.^S^^ 
*TBT WoRDawoitTH, sister of the poel, V> ^iMsea \a^fi».\A «s«» 
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observation, no less than to her devoted affection, her broi 
largely indebted. 

SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDQE. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge, a profound thinker and rich 
tive poet, enjoyed a high reputation during the latter years o 
for his colloquial eloquence and metaphysical and critical p< 
which only a few fragmentary specimens remain. His pc 
indicated more than was achieved. Visions of grace, tender 
majesty seem ever to have haimted him. Some of these he € 
in exquisite verse ; but he wanted concentration and stea< 
purpose to avail himself sufficiently of his intellectual ric 
happier destiny was also perhaps wanting ; for much of C( 
life was spent in poverty and dependence, amidst disapp 
and ill -health, and in the irregularity caused by an imfortu 
excessive use of opium, which tyrannised over him for ma 
with unrelenting severity. Amidst daily drudgery for the p 
press, and in nightly dreams distempered and feverish, he w 
use his own expression, * the prime and manhood of his int€ 
The poet was a native of Devonshire, bom on the 20th of 
1772 at Ottery St. Mary, of which parish his father was vit 
received the principal part of his education at Christ's ] 
where he had Charles Lamb for a school-fellow. He descri 
self as being, from eight to fourteen, * a playless day-di 
IteUua librorum/ and in this instance, *the child was fathc 
man,' for such was Coleridge to the end of his life. A Strang 
he had accidentally met one day on the streets of London, 
was struck with his conversation, made him free of a ci: 
library, and he read through the catalogue, folios and 
fourteen, he had, like Gibbon, a stock of erudition that mi| 
puzzled a doctor, and a degree of ignorance of which a sc 
would have been ashamed. He had no ambition; his fa 
dead, and he actually thought of apprenticing himself to a sh 
who lived near the school. The head-master, Bowyer, interf ( 
prevented this additional honour to the craft of St. Crisp 
illustrious by Gifford and Bloomfield. Coleridge became 
Grecian, or head-scholar, and obtained an exhibition or prei 
from Christ's Hospital to Jesus College, Cambridge, whei 
mained from 1791 to 1793. In his first year at college he ga 
Brown gold medal for the Greek ode ; next year he stood 
Craven scholarship, but lost it; and in 1793 he was again ui 
fu] in a competition for the Greek ode on astronomy. By 
be had incurred some debts, not. amLOMntin^ to £100; but 
weighed on his mind and spirits, t\i«t\. \v<i sw<i^^x\^ \^\\. ^\! 
went to London. He had aVso \)ecomfe oVswo^xqm^ Vi \!&& 
-6wm 2us atts^ci^xxGut to the priucVplea oi xXife/Sx^T^R^sx^^N^ 
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When France In wrath her giant-limbs upreared. 

And with that oath which smote air. earth, and sea, 

Stamped her strong foot, and said she woiild be free, 
Bear witness for me, how I hoped and feared ! 
With what a joy my lofty gratulation 

Unawed I sang, amid a mayish band ; 
And when to whelm the disenchanted nation, 

like flends embattled by a wizard's wand, 
The monarchs marched in evil day, 
And Britain joined the dire array ; 

Though dear her shores and circling ocean, 
Though many friendships, man^ yontnful loves 

Had swollen the patriot emotion, 
And flung a magic light o'er all her hills and groves, 
Tet still my voice, unaltered, sang defeat 

To all that braved the tyrant^quelling lance. 
And shame too long delayed, and vain retreat I 
For ne'en O Liberty I mth partial aim 
I dimmed thy light, or damped thy holy flame ; 

But blest the peeans of delivered France, 
And hung my head, and wept at Britaiifs name. 

Franeej an Ode, 

London, Coleridge soon felt himself forlorn and destitute, and 
disted as a soldier in the 15th, Elliott's Light Dragoons. * On 
rrival at the quarters of the regiment,* says his friend andbio- 
ler, Mr. Gillman, * the general of the district inspected the re- 
5, and looking hard at Coleridge, with a military air, inquired: 
iat*8 your name, sir?" " Comberbach. " (The name he had 
ned.) **What do you come here for, sir?" as if doubting 
her he had any business there. "Sir," said Coleridge, *' for 
most other persons come — to be made a soldier." "Do you 
:," said the general, '* you can run — a Frenchman through the 
?" ** I do not know," replied Coleridge, " as I never tried; but 
!t a Frenchman run me through the body before I'll run away. " 
at will do," said the general, and Coleridge was turned into 
uoks.' The poet made a poor dragoon, and never advanced be- 
the awkward squad. He wrote letters, however, for all his 
ades, and they attended to his horse and accoutrements. After 
months* service — December 1793 to April 1794 — the history and 
mstances of Coleridge became known. According to one ac 
t, he had written under his saddle on the stable-wall, EJieu ! 
t infortunii muerrimum est fume felicem, which led to inquiry 
e part of the captain of his troop, who had more regard for 
lassies than Ensign Northerton in 'Tom Jones.' Another ac- 
t attributes the termination of his military career to a chance 
;nition on the street. His familv being apprised of his situation, 
ischarge was obtained on the 10th of April 1794.* 

Lbs Hitford states that the arransement for Coleridge's d\Rch«x%« -t^vatcaAa ^\.V<^x 
■ house 2kt "Reading. Captain Ogle— in whose troop t"he po<^\, *><iTNQ^— t«A"».\»^ -ax 
ne dsy the story of the lpa,TQed recruit, whon H wa?^ TeHo\NeA- Xxi \v\vvV.«i «^,'fcv^x^:v^\^."«► 
fUebanre. TJjore would have boou some dimcuVly \u l\\e e«uftft,Vd.v\\ivAcv^<^;^\v>^^ 
iwmltiasrAttAbloboeD indncod to onliHt in his plsice. 1\xe vofeV.^^*** ^\\.\vi^^ 
r«r forgot her father '« zeal in the cause 
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He seems then to have set about publishing his ' Jnrenile P( 
by subscription, and while at Oxford in June of the same yei 
met with Southey, and an intimacy immediately sprung up bel 
them. Coleridge was then an ardent republican and a fecinian 
of high hopes and anticipations, *the golden exhalations o 
dawn.' In conjunction with his new friend Southey; withB 
Lovell, the son of a wealthy Quaker; George Burnett, a fellow- 
gian from Somersetshire ; Kobert Allen, then at Corpus Christ 
lege ; and Edmund Seward, of a Herefordshire family, also a ft 
collegian, Coleridge planned and proposed to carry out a schei 
emigration to America. They were to found in the New W( 
Pantisocracy, or state of society in which each was to have hii 
tion of work, and their wives — all were to be married— were to 
and perform domestic offices, the poets cultivating literature in 
hours of leisure, with neither king nor priest to mar their fel 
* From building castleif in the air.' as Southey has said, ' to fra 
commonwealths was an easy transition.* For some months this 
sion lasted; but funds were wanting, and could not be readily n 
Southey and Coleridge gave a course of public lectures, and wi 
tragedy on the ' Fall of Robespierre,' and the former soon aften 
proceeding with his uncle to Spain and Portugal, the Pantisa 
scheme was abandoned. Coleridge and Southey married two s 
— Lovell, who died in the following year, had previously been 
ried to a third sister — ladies of the name of Fricker, amiabk 
wholly without a fortune. 

Coleridge, still ardent, wrote two political pamphlets, conch 
'that truth should be spoken at all times, but more especia 
those times when to speak truth is dangerous.' He established 
a periodical in prose and verse, entitled * The Watchman,' wit 
motto, * That all might know the truth, and that the tru^ i 
make us free.' He watched in vain. Coleridge's incurable wa 
order and punctuality, and his philosophical theories, tired oul 
disgusted his readers, and the work was discontinued after the ; 
number. Of the unsaleable nature of this publication, he relat 
amusing illustration. Happening one day to rise at an earlier 
than usual, he observed his servant-girl putting an extravi 
quantity of paper into the grate, in order to light the &^, an 
mildly checked lier for her wastefulness. *La, sir,' replied Na 
'why, it is only '•Watchmen." ' He went to reside in a cotta^ 
Nether Stowey, at the foot of the Quantock Hills— a rural re 
which he has commemorated in his poetry: 

And now, beloved Stowey ! 1 behold 

Thy church-tower, aud, incthinks^ the four hnge elnu 

CluBtering, which, mark Wic maa«vau c>l mY frtends ; 

And close behind them, Xvvd^culTomxsvi n\«^. 

Is my own lowW cottage, vfYvcxe txv^ \i«^ 

And mv babe's mot\ver dv;o\V\\i^wyi\ ^^^^^V. 

And quickened footstep© tYi\\XxeTvjw^\XNa<V- 
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At Stowey, Coleridge wrote some of his most beautiful poetry — Me 
' Ode on the Departing year ; ' * Fears in Solitude ; ' ' France, an Ode ; ' 
'Frost at Midnight; the first part of Christabel;' the 'Ancient 
Mariner;' and his tragedy of 'Remorse.' The luxuriant fulness and 
indiyidiiality of his poetry shews that he was then happy, no less 
than eager, in his studies. Wordsworth thus describes his appear- 
ance: 

A noticeable man with large grey eyes, 
And a pale face that seemed uudoootedly 
As if a blooming face it ought to he ; 
Heayy his iow-hong lip did oft appear 
Depressed by weight of musing Fhantasy ; 
Profoond his forehead was, bat not severe* 

The two or three years spent at Stowey seem to have been at once 
the most felicitous and the most illustrious of Colerid«?e's literary 
life. He had established his name for ever, though it was long in 
struggling to distinction. During his residence at Stowey, the poet • 
officiated as Unitarian preacher at Taunton, and afterwards at 
Shrewsbury.* In 1798, the 'generous and munificent patronage' of 
Messrs. Josiah and Thomas Wedgwood, Staffordshire, enabled the 
poet to proceed to Germany to complete his education, and he resid(;d 
there fourteen months. At Ratzeburg and G<>ttingen he acquired a 
well-grounded knowledge of the German language and literature. 
and was confinned in his bias towards philosophical and metaphysi- 
cal studies. On his return in 1800, he found Southcy established at. 
Keswick, and Wordsworth at Grasmere. lie went to live with the 
former, and there his opinions underwent a total change. The Jaco- 
bin became a royalist, and the Unitarian a warm and devoted be- 
liever in tlie Trinity. In the same year he published his translation 
of Schiller's * Wallenstein,' into which he had thrown some of th(^ 
finest graces of his own fancy. The following passage may be con 

■ Hulitt walked ten milen in a winter day to hear Coleridge preach. When I got 
tkere.' heaays, *the organ was playing tlie KM^th Pt>alni. and when it was dono. Mr. 
Coleridge rose and gave ont hirt text: ''Ho departed a^iia into a mouutaiu himself 
alone.' '^ As he gave out this teict. his voice rose like a stream of rich distilled perl'uines ; 
ud when he came to the last two words, which he pronouucfd loud, deep, and distinct. 
It seemed to me, who was then young, as if the Hounds had echoed from the boiu>m of the 
hnman heart, aud as if that prayer might have floated in solemn silence through the uni- 
verse* The idea of St. John came into my mind, of one crying in the wildernosM. who had 
hia loinii girt about, and whone food was locusts aud wild-honey. The preacher then 
lannched into his subject like an eagle dallying with the wind. The sermon was upon 
Jieaoe and war— upon church and state— not tlieir alliance, but their separation— on the 
4>lritof the world and the spirit of Christianity, nota.s the same, but as opposed to one 
another. He talked of those who had inscribed the cross of Christ on banners dripping 
With hnman gore t He made a poetical and pastoral excursion— and to shew the fatal 
effects of war, drew a striking contrast between the simple shepherd-boy driving his 
team afield, or sitting under the hawthorn, piping to his flock, as though he should 
%ever be old. and the same poor country lad, crimped, kidnapped. brou{(ht into town. 
Haade drank at an alehouse, turned into a wretched drammer-lK>y. with his hair sticking 
on end with powder and pomatum, a long cue at his back, aud tivck^d. oxiX Vdl N»tv«k ^\i«t^ 
of the profession of blood : 

"8aeb were the notes our once loved poet ruu^O "• 

mad. fornjaelC I could not bare been more d«'Uj5i\t*'d it I \\»wi \ift«aA. V^ift ToaA«i <i\v»% 
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sidered a revelation of Coleridge's poetical faith and belief, conveyed 
in language picturesque and musical : 

Oh I never mdely will I blame his faith 

In the might of stars and angels ! 'Tis not merely 

The human being's pride that peoples space 

With life and mystical predonunance ; 

Since likewipe for the stricken heart of love 

This visible nature, and this common world, 

Is all too narrow : yea, a deeper import 

Lurks in the legend told my infant years, 

Than lies upon that truth we live to learn. 

For fable is Love's world, his house, his birthplace; 

Delightedly dwells he 'mong fays, and talismans, 

And spirits ; and delightedfy believes 

Divinities; being himself divine. 

The intelligible forma of ancient poeta. 

The fair humanities of old religion^ 

ThepoweTj the beauty, and the •majesty, ' 

That had their haunts in daie, or piny mountain, 

Orforestf by slow stream,, or pebbly sprina. 

Or chasms and watery depths ; all these have vanished. 

They live no longer in the faith of reason! 

But still the heart doth ne^ a language ; still 

Doth the old instinct bring back the old names ; 

And to yon starry world tney now are gone. 

Spirits or gods, that used to share this earth 

With man as with their friend ; and to the lover, 

Tonder they move, from yonder visible sky 

Shoot influence down ; and even at this day 

'Tis Jupiter who brings whate'er is great. 

And Venus who brings everything that's fair. 

The lines which we have printed in Italics are an expansion of two 
of Schiller's, which Mr. Hayward — another German poetical trans- 
lator — thus literally renders : 

The old fable existences are no more ; 

The fascinating race has emigrated (wandered out or away). 

As a means of subsistence, Coleridge reluctantly consented to un- 
dertake the literary and political department of the ' Morning Post,' in 
which he supported the measures of government. In 1804, we find 
him in Malta, secretary to the governor. Sir Alexander Ball. He 
h(»ld this office only nine months, and, after a tour in Italy, returned 
to England to resume his precarious labours as an author and lec- 
turer. The desultory, irregular habits of the poet, caused partly by 
his addiction to opium, and the dreamjr indolence and procrastina- 
tion which marked him throughout life, seem to have frustrated 
every chance and opportunity of self -advancement. Living again 
at Grasmere, he issued a second periodical, ' The Friend,* which ex- 
tended to twenty-seven numbers. The essays were sometimes acute 
and eloquent, but as often rhapsodical, imperfect, and full of Ger- 
man mysticisnk 
In 1816, chiehy BX the recoiuTiienQLatioii ol \icyc^'^»jTQ\v,X5^^i^^?riA 
and wondrous tale' of ' ChristabeV ^^sus p\\\>\\^\v<i^. 'v^:!kfc%xs^.^"«3^,^ 
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we have mentioned, was written at Stowey as far back as 1797, and 
a second had been added on his return from Germany in 1800. The 
poem was still unfinished ; but it would have been almost as difl3cult 
to complete the *Fa6ry Queen,' as to continue in the same spirit that 
witching strain of supernatural fancv and melodious verse. Another 
drama *^apoyla' — founded on the * Winter's Tale' — was published by 
Coleridge m 1818, and, with the exception of some minor poems, 
completes his poetical works. He wrote several characteristic prose 
disquisitions — * The Statesman's Manual, or the Bible the Best Guide 
to Political Skill and Foresight;' ' A Lay Sermon ' (1816); 'A Second 
Lay Sermon, addressed to the Higher and Middle Classes, on the ex- 
isting Distresses and Discontents' (1817); ' Biographia Literaria,' two 
volumes (1817) ; 'Aids to Reflection' (1825) ; * On the Constitution of the 
Church and State' (1830) ; &c. He meditated a ^reat theological and 
philosophical work, his magnum opus, on * Christianity as the only 
revelation of permanent and universal validity,' which was to * reduce 
all knowledge into harmony' — to ' unite the insulated fragments of 
truth, and therewith to frame a perfect mirror.' He planned also an 
epic poem on the destruction of Jerusalem, which he considered the 
only subiect now remaining for an epic poem ; a subject which, like 
Milton's Fall of Man, should interest all Christendom, as the Homeric 
War of Troy interested all Greece. ' Here,' said he, 'there would be 
tiie completion of the prophecies ; the termination of the first revealed 
national religion under the violent assault of paganism, itself the im- 
mediate forerunner and condition of the spread of a revealed mun- 
dane religion ; and then you would have the character of the Roman 
and the Jew ; and the awf ulness, the completeness, the justice. I 
schemed it at twenty-five, but, alas ! venturum expectaC This ambi- 
tion to execute some great work, and his constitutional infirmity of 
purpose, which made him defer or recoil from such an effort, he has 
portrayed with great beauty and pathos in an address to Wordsworth, 
comp^ed after the latter had recited to him a poem * on the growth 
of an individual mind :' 

Ah I as I listened with a heart forlorn. 

The pulses of my being beat anew : 

And even as life retarus upon the drowned, 

Life's joy rekindling roused a throng of pains — 

Keen pangs of love, awakening as a babe 

Turbulent with an outcry in the heart ; 

And fears self-willed, that shunned the eye of hope ; 

^And hope that scarce would know itself from fear; ' 

Sense of past youth, and manhood come in vain ; 

And genius given, and knowledge won in vain ; 

And all which I had called in woodwalks wild, 

And all which patient toil had reared, and all 

Commune with thee had opened out— b\it fLoNReta 

Strewed on my corse, and nome upon my "bVex, 

Ija the same coffin, for the solf-sainLe gfai\e\ 

faaw were prophetic breathinffs, and show\d \ie^ ^ "^^^^?\^^ 
J^oa g^d ardent genim.^^ In such imgm^ceix\.^\AiTO».^\oTx9. o\ x^»^ 
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and despair, « and in discoursing on poetry and philosophy — Bome- 
times committing a golden thought to the blank leaf of a book or to 
a private letter, but generally content with oral communicatioDr— fhfl 
poet's time glided past. He had found an asylum in the house of a 
private friend, ^Ir. James Gillman, surgeon, Uighgate, where he re- 
sided for the last nineteen years of his life. Here he was visited by 
numerous friends and admirers who were happy to listen to his in- 
spired monologues, which lie poured forthwith exhaustless fecund- 
ity. * We believe, ' says one of these rapt and enthusiastic listeners, 
* it has not been the lot of any other literary man in England, since 
Dr. Johnson, to command the devoted admiration and steady zeal 
of so many and such widely differing disciples — some of them 
having become, and others being likely to become, fresh and 
independent sources of light, and moral action in themselves 
upon the principles of their common master. One half of these 
affectionate discdples have learned their lessons of philosophy 
from the teacher's mouth. He has been to them as an old ora- 
cle of the actwlemy or Lyceum. The fulness, the inwardness, 
the ultimate scope of his doctrines, h{is never yet been publish- 
ed in print, and, if disclosed, it has been from time to time 
in the higher moments of conversation, when occasion, and mood, 
and person begot an exalted crisis. More than once has Mr. Cole- 
ridge said that, with pen in hand, he felt a thousand checks axid diffi- 
culties in the expression of his meaning; but that — authorship aside 
— he never found the smallest hitch or impediment in the fullest ut- 
terance of his most subtle fancies by word of mouth. His abstrusest 
thoughts became rj'thmical and clear when chanted to their own 
music.'* Mr. Coleridge died at Highgate on the 35th of July 1884. 
In the preceding winter ho had written the following epitapl^ strik- 
ing from its simplicity and humility, for himself: 

Stop, Chrifitian papser-by I Btop, child of God I 

Aud read with seutle breaat. Beneath this aod 

A poet lies, or mat which once seemed he — 

Oh ! lift a thought in prayer for 8. T. C. I 

That he, who many a year, with toil of breatb. 

Found detith in life, may here find life in deathl 

Mercy for praise — to be forgiven for fame. 

He asked and hoped tlirough Christ — do thou the same. 

It is characteristic of this remarkable man that on the last evening 
of his life (as related by his daughter) * he repeated a certain part 01 
his religious philosophy, which he was speciaUy anxious to have ac- 
curately recorded. * Immediately on the death of Coleridge, several 

• OnnrterU/ Review, vol. lit. p. 5. With one so impalsive ao Colerldffe. and liable to 

iJ/w or depression and to ill-health, these appe»ranco« mn»t have been very unraoiL 

CH.rJyJfi.fn his Liff nf Stcriinn. ridiculen Coleridge's mi moloipues as ffenerally tedkma 

hazy.und nninteUigihU. Wo have knowntihriM^wvw tj'l ^?.v>wvo.*. allpoets. who freqiieftUr 

nstf^uedtt) him. und yM (h'sorihed him an geuoTaWy o\^AtvjLi«>.;o^*i^^,*.\At«dlou8. Ii 

^ifi h&ppintit m(K)d>* Jio mii*t. however, bavvs "bc^Tft. 4TO*X. la^a 'swks* %aA. 

Were hArmonioua and boautil'ul. 
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3iIations were jmade of his table-talk, correspondence, and liter- 
remains. His fame had been gradually extending, and public 
isitywas excited with respect to the genius and opinions of a 
who combined such various and dissimilar powers, and who was 
osed capable of any task, however gigantic. Some of these 
lie fragments are valuable — particularly his Shakspearean criti- 
They attest his profound thought and curious erudition, and 
ay his fine critical taste and discernment. In penetrating into 
jmbracing the whole meaning of a favourite author — unfolding 
lice shades and distinctions of thought, character, feeling, 6r 
dy — darting on it the light of his own creative mind and sug- 
s^e fancy — and perhaps linking the whole to some glorious origi- 
onception or image, Coleridge stands unrivalled. He does not 
ar as a critic, but as an eloquent and gifted expounder of 
red excellence and genius. He seems like one who has the key 
ery hidden chamber of profound and subtle thought and every 
eal conception. We cannot tliink, however, that he could ever 
built up a regular system of ethics or criticism. He wanted 
rt to combine and arrange his materials. He was too languid 
rresolute. He had never attained the art of writing with clear- 
and precision ; for ho is often unintelligible, turgid, and verbose, 
lie struggled in vain after perspicacity and method. His intel- 
jould not subordinate the ' shaping spirit ' of his imagination. 
B poetical works of Coleridge have been collected and published 
ree volumes. They are various in style and manner, embracing 
tragedy, and epigram, love-poems, and strains of patriotism 
juperstition — a wild witchery of imagination and, at other times, 
e and stately thought and intellectual retrospection. His lan- 
e is often rich and musical, highly figurative and ornate. Many 
s minor poems are characterised by tenderness and beauty, but 
•s are disfigured by passages of turgid sentimentalism and pue- 
,ffectation. The most original and striking of his productions is 
i^ell-known tale of ' The Ancient Mariner.' According to De 
cey, the germ of this story is contained in a passage of Shel- 
e, one of the classical circumnavigators of the ea»th, who states 
Ills second captain, being a melancholy man, was possessed by a 
^ that some long season of foul weather was owing to an alba- 
which had steadily pursued the ship, upon which he shot the 
but without mending their condition. Coleridge makes the 
jnt mariner relate the circumstances attending his act of inhu- 
ty to one of three wedding-guests whom he meets and detains 
is way to the wedding-feast. ' He holds him with his glittering 
and invests his narration with a deep preternatural character 
nterest, and with touches of exquisite tenderness and ener^eUe 
•iption. The versification is irregular, in Wife «X^\^ q»1 ^\^ <^^ 
Is, and most of the action of the piece ia \mxi«.\MX?2^\ ^^\» "Ocsa 
UXuUof vivid md original imagination. *T\icxe. N& T^axtoMi* 
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else like it/ says one of his critics; 'it is a poem by itsel 
it and other compositions, in pcm-materia, there is a el 
you cannot over-pass. The sensitive reader feels himself 
and a sea of wonder and mystery flows round him as 
spell-stricken ship itself. 

Coleridge further illustrates his theory of the connecti< 
the material and the spiritual world in his unfinished poem 
label/ a romantic supernatural tale, filled with wild imag< 
most remarkable modulation of verse. The versification 
on what the poet calls a new principle — though it was evic 
tised by Chaucer and Shakspeare — namely, that of count! 
line the numlxjr of accentuated words, not the number o; 
* Though the latter,' he says, ' may vary from seven to tw 
each line the accents will be found to be only four.' Thi 
harmony delighted both Scott and Byron, by whom it wa 
We add a brief specimen: 

The night is chill ; the forest bare ; She foldeth her arms bcneat 

Is it the wind that moaneth bleak 7 And stole to the other side o 
There is not wind enough in the air What sees she there? 

To move away the ringlet curl There she sees a damsel brig 

From the loveljr lady's cheek ; Dressed in a silken robe of ^ 

Thfere is not wind enough to twirl That shadowy in the moonli 

The one red leaf, the last of its clan, The neck that made that whi 

That dances as often as dance it can. Her stately neck and arms w 

Hanging so light, and hanging so high, Her blue-veined feet nnsand; 

On the topmost twig that looks up at the And wildly glittered here an( 

sky. The gems entangled in her h 

I guess twas frightful there 

Hush, beating heart of Christabel I A lad;^ so richly clad as she- 

Jesu Maria shield her well ! Beautiful exceedingly I 

A fijier passage is that describing broken friendships; 

Alas ! they had been friends in youth ; 
But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 
And constancy lives in realms above ; 

And life is thorny ; and youth is vain : 
And to be wroth with one we love, 

Doth work like madness in the brain. 
And thus it chanced, as I divine. 
With Roland and Sir Leoline. 

Each spake words of high disdain' 

And msult to his heart's best brother: 
They parted — ^ne'er to meet again I 

But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining: 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
like clifEs which had been rent asunder : 

A dreary sea now flows between. 
But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder. 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 
The marks of that "wMc\i ontfe \i«X\i\seeiv, 

Tbis metrical harmony of Coleridge ^^ercNs.^^ «. ^^ ^1 
«ren jvben it is found united to VncobfirenX. \Tasi^^"^ ^^^ 
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LS. Thus in 'Khubla Khan/ a fragment written from recollec-- 
f a dream, wu have the following melodious rhapsody: 



low of the dome of pleasure 

midway on the waves, 

VBB heard the mingled measure 

e f omitain and the caves. 

miracle of rare device, 

-pleasm«-dome with caves of ice I 

il with a dulcimer 

on once I saw : 

n Abyssinian maid. 

her dulcimer she played, 

of Mount Abora. 

revive within me 



Her symphony and song, 
To such deep delight 'twould win me, 
That with music loud and long, 
I would build that dome in air. 
That sunny dome, those caves of ice I 
And all who heard should see them there. 
And all should cry. Beware I Beware I 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair I 
Weave a circle round him thrice. 
And close your eyes with holy dread,') 
For he on honey-dew hath fed. 
And drunk the milk of paradise. 



les of Coleridge are highly passionate and elevated in concep- 
That on France was considered by Shelley to be the finest 
h. ode of modern times. The hymn on Chamouni is equally 
nd brilliant. His * Genevieve ' is a pure and exquisite love- 
without that gorgeous diffuseness which characterises the 
^et more chastely and carefullj^ finished, and abounding in the 
e and subtle traits of his imagmation. Coleridge was deficient 
rapid energy and strong passion necessary for the drama. The 
Ji beauty of certain passages would not, on the stage, atone for . 
icity of action and want of interest in his two plays, though, 
ks of genius, they vastly excel those of a more recent date 
prove highly successful in representation. 



The Rime of tTie Ancient Manner. 



PART I. 

uicient mariner, 
stoppeth one of three ; 
long gray beard and glittering 

e, 

eref ore stopp'st thou me ? 

degroom's doors are opened wide, 
n next of kin ; 
sts are met, the feast is set ; 
ear the merry din.' 

B him with his skinny hand ; 
was a ship,' quoth he. 
ff ; unhand me, graj'-beard loon ; * 
B his hand dropt he. 

B him with his glittering eye — 
Iding-^nest stood still, 
ens nkie a three-dears' child ; 
riner hath his will. 

'diaff-gaest sat on a atone, 
>t cbcHxe bat hear; 
spake on that ancient man, 
H!jrea mariner : 



'The ship was cheered, the harbonr 

cleared, 
Merrily did we drop 
Below the kirk, below the hill, 
Below the hght-house top. 

* The sun came up upon the left, 
Out of the sea came he ; 

And he shone bright, and on the right 
Went down into the sea. 

* Higher and higher e^ery day. 
Till over the mast at noon ' 

The wedding-guest here beat his breast, 
For he heard ine loud bassoon. 

The bride hath paced into the hall. 
Red as a rose is she ; 
Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy. 

The wedd\T\g-ga<;^\.\ifc\ifeaX.^A»'*at«M!^ 
Yet he cannot cYvooae \3roX\ve«s \ i. 

And tUns apaVLO on V\vaX. waKaejAxosax, 
The \)rig\itre^ed maiVsisc -. 
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'And now the etorm^blaet came, and he 
Was tyrannus and strong ; 
IIo struck with his o'ertaking wings, 
Aud chased ns south along. 

* With sloping masts and dripping prow, 
As wlio pursued with yell and blow 
Still treads the shadow of his foe, 

And forward bends his head, 

The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast, 

^Vnd southward aye we fled. 

* And now th ere came both mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold ; 

And ice mast-high came floating by 
As green as emerald. 

* And through the drifts the snowy cliffs 
Did send a dismal sheen ; 

7<or shapes of men nor beasts we ken — 
The ice was all between. 

* The ice was here, the ice was there. 
The ice was all around ; 

It cracked and growled, and roared and 

howled. 
Like noises In a swound I 

* At length did cross an albatross. 
Through the f . >g it came ; 

As if it had been a Christian soul. 
We hailed it in God's name. 

* It ate the food it ne'er had eat. 
And round and round it flew ; 
The ice did split with a thunder-fit : 
The helmsman steered us through 1 

* And a good south wind sprung up be- 

hind, 
The albatross did follow. 
And every day for food or play. 
Came to the mariner's hollo I 

' In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud. 

It perched for vesj)ers nine ; 

While all the night, through fog-smoke 

white, 
Glimmered the white moonshine.' 

* God save thee, ancient mariner, 
From the fiends that plague thee thus I 
Why look'st thou so ?' ° With my cross- 
bow 

I shot the albatross. 

PART II. 

*Tho8an now roeo upon the right, 
Out of the 8ea came he ; 
gt^lhid in mist, and on the left 
'rent down into t/ie sea. 



*And the good sonfh-wind still Uew. 

behind, 
But'no sweet bird did follour; 
Nor any day for food or play 
Came to the mariner's hollo I 

« 

*• And I had done a hellish thing, 

And it would work 'em woe : 

For all averred I had killed the bird 

That made the breeze to blow. 

** Ah, wretch," said they, " the bird to 

slay 
That made the breeze to blow I " 

* Nor dim nor red, like God's own head, 
The glorious sun uprist ; 

Then all averred I had killed the bird 

That brought the fog and mist. 

" 'Twas right," said they, * sach birds to 

slay 
That bring the fog and mist." 

*The fair breeze blew, the white foam 

flew, 
The furrow followed free ; 
We were the first that ever bnrst 
Into that silent sea. 

* Down dropt the breeze, the sails dn^ 
'Twas sad as sad could be ; [down, 
And we did speak only to break 

The silence of the sea I 

* All in a hot and copper sky. 
The bloody sun at noon 

Hight up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the moon. 

* Day after day, day after day. 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion ; 
As idle as a painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean. 

* Water, water everywhere. 
And all the boards did shrink ; 
Water, water everyivhere. 
Nor any drop to drink. 

' The very deep did rot ; O Christ f . 
That ever this should be I 
Yea, slimy things did crawl with \Bgfi 
Upon the slimy sea. 

' About, about, in reel and ront 
The death-fires danced at nieht; 
The water, like a witch's oiS, 
Bnmt ^eeu^ ttuvihluo^ and white. 
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rery tongae, throtigh atter 

iignt, 

eredattheroot; 

not speak, no more than if 

een choked with soot. 

-^ay ! what evil looks 
m old and young I 
: the cross, the Shatross 
neck was hung. 

PART III. 

3sed a weary time. Each throat 
led, and glazed each eye. 
ime ! a weary time I 
id each weary eye I 
dng westward I beheld 
ng in the sky. 

: seemed a little speck, 
it seemed a mist ; 
ind moved, and took at last 
shape, I wist. 

a mist, a shape, I wist I 
t neared and neared : 
dged a water-sprite, 
I, and tacked, and veered. 

*oats nnslaked, with black lips 

3d, 

nor laugh nor wail ; 

itter drought all damb we stood ; 

rm, I sacked the blood, 

: " A sail I a sail ! " 

TO&tB unslaked, with black lips 

ed, 

y heard me call ; 

they for joy did grin, 

once their breath drew in, 

ere drinking all. 

«el" I cried, "she tacks no 

work us weal ; 

, breeze, without a tide, 

^es with upright keel." 

tern wave was all a^flame, 

raa well-nigh done, 

)on the western wave 

e broad bright sun ; 

it strange shape drove suddenly 

B and the sun. 

Ight the sun was flecked with 

notber aend us grace I — 
tgb a, dangooD grate he peered 
and barrdng face. 



* Alas, thought I, and my heart beat loud, 
How fast she nears and nears ; 

Are those her sails that glanoe in the sun 
Like restless gossameres? 

* Are those her ribs through which the sun 
Did peer, as through a grate ; 

And is that woman all her crew ? 
Is that a death, and are there two? 
Is death that woman's mate? 

* Her lips were red, her looks were free, 
Her locKS were yellow as gold ; 

Her skin was as white as leprosy. 
The nightmare Life-in-death was she, 
Who tmcks man's blood with cold. 



* The naked hulk alongside came. 
And the twain were casting dice ; 

I^re wc 



"The game is done! 

won I" 
Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 



won, IVe 



* The sun's rim dips, the stars rush out, 
At one stride comes the dark ; 

With f ar-lieard whisper, o'er the sea 
Off shot the spectre-bark. 

* We listened and looked sideways up ; 
Fear at my heart, as at a cup. 

My life-blood seemed to sip. 

The stars were dim, and thick the night. 

The stccjrsman's face by his lamp gleamed 

white ; 
From the sails the dew did drip- 
Till clomb above the eastern bar 
The homed moon, with one bright star 
Within the nether tip. 

*One after one, by the star-dogged moon. 
Too quick for ^oau or sigh. 
Each turned his face with a ghastly pang. 
And cursed me with his eye. 

* Four times fifty living men — 
And I heard nor sigh nor groan — 
With heavy thump, a lifeless lump. 
They dropped down one by one, 

* The souls did from their bodies fly — 
They fled to bliss or woe ! 

And every soul it passed me by 

Like the whizz of my cross-bow.* ? 

PART IV. 

1 feat thee, aivc\<iTiX,To».fai«<, 

1 fear ttiy b^iiti^ '^mi^X ^ ^ a,%«.,««Tv 

And t\\o\i M\.\oTx^, wa.^\MX,«sx^^«a«xs 
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' I fear thee and thy glittering eye. 
And thy skinny hand so brown.' 

* Pear not, fear not, thou wedding guest, 
Ttiis body dropped not down. 

' Alone, alone, all, all alone. 
Alone on a wide wide sea I 
And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 

* The many men so beautiful I 
And they all dead did lie : 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 
Lived ou, and so did I. 

* I looked upon the rotting sea, 
And drew my eyes away ; 

I looked upon the rotting deck, 
' And there the dead men lay. 

* I looked to heaven, and tried to pray ; 
But or ever a prayer had gushed, 

A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 

' I closed my lids, and kept them close. 

And the balls liko pulses beat ; 

For the sky and the sea, and the sea and 

the sky, 
Lay like a load on my weary eye, 
And the dead were at my feet. 

* The cold sweat melted from their limbs. 
Nor rot nor reek did they ; . 

The look with which they looked on me 
Had never passed away. 

* An orphan's curse would drag to hell 
A spirit from on high ; 

But oh I more horriole than that 

Is a curse in a dead man's eye ! 

Seven days, seven nights, I saw that 

curse, 
And yet I could not die. 

* The moving moon went up the sky, 
And nowhere did abide ; 

Softly she was going up, 
And a star or two besiae. 

* Her beams bemocked'the sultry main. 
Like April hoarfrost spread ; 

But where the ship's huge shadow lay 
The charmed water burnt alway 
A still and awful red. 

'Beyond the shadow of the ship 
I watched the i^'ater-snakcs ; 
Tbejr moved in tracks of shining while, 
Ana when they reared, the elflst Ugl:it 
jpeU of£ in hoary flakejf. 



* Within the shadow of the ship 
I watched their rich attire : 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black. 
They coiled and^swam ; and eveiy track 
Was a flash of golden Are. 

* O happy living things ! no tongne 
Their beauty might declare : 

A spring of love gushed from my heart. 
Ana I blessed them unaware : 
Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 
And I blessed them unaware. 

* The self -same moment I could pray ; 
And from my neck so free 

The albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea. , 



PABT.V. 

' Oh, sleep ! it is a gentle thing. 
Beloved from pole to pole I 
To Mary Queen the praise be griven I 
She sent the gentle sleep from iieaveo. 
That slid into my soul. 

* The silly buckets on the deck. 
That had so long remained, 

I dreamt that they were filled with dew; 
And when I awoke it rained. 

* My lips were wet, my throat waa coldt 
My garments all were dank ; 

Sure I had drunken in my dreams. 
And still my body drank. 

* I moved, and could not feel my limbs ! 
I was so light — almost 

I thought that I had died in sleep, 
And was a blessed ghost. 

' And soon I heard a roaring wind : 
It did not come anear ; 
But with its sound it shook the sails. 
That were so thin and sere. 

* The upper air burst into life I 
And a hundred fire-flass sheen : 

To and fro they were hurried aooat I 
And to and fro, and in and out. 
The wan stars danced between. 

'And the coming wind did roar, mon 

loud, 
And the sails did sigh like sedge ; 
Au^ ^i!tve T^cov "^xixed down from 
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• ' 7^ thick Uflck cloud was deft, and still 
T%e moon was at its side : 
Uke waters shot from some high crag, 
The lightning fell with never a jag, 
JJL liTer steep and wide. 

' The lond wind never reached the ship, 
Yet now the ship moved on I 
Beneath the lightning and the moon 
Hm dead men gave a groan. 

' They groaned, they stirred, they all np- 

roee, 
Nor spake, nor moved their eyes ; 
It had been strange, even in a dream. 
To have seen those^dead men rise. 

' The helmsman steered, the ship moved 

on. 
Yet never a breeze up blew ; 
The mariners all 'gan work the ropes 
Where they were wont to do ; 
Tl^y raised their limbs like lifeless tools— 
We were a ghastly crew. 

• The body of my brother's son 
Stood by me, knee to knee : 

The body and I polled, at one rope. 
But he said noaght to me.' 

• I fear thee, ancient mariner I' 
' Be calm, tiion weddii^ gnest I 
Twasnot those souls that fled in pain. 
Which to their corses came again. 
Bat a troop of spirits blest ; 

• FcMT when it dawned, they dropped their 

arms. 
And clastered round the most ; 
Sweet sounds rose slowly through their 

months 
JlzkI from their bodies passed. 

' Around, around flew each sweet^sound, 
Tbea darted to the sun ; 
Slowly the sounds came back again, 
Now mixed, now one by one. 

' Sometimes, ap<lropping from the' sky, 
I beard the skylark sing ; 
Sometimes all little bir& that are, 
How they seemed to fill the sea and air, 
With their sweet jargoning I 

'And now 'twas like all instruments, 
Kow like a lonely flute ; 
And now it is an angel's song 
That makes the heavens be mute. 

*It eetued; yet atill the aaSla made on 
A plemnat noise till noon, 
" -•- "" ofaii/dcfeinbAXJik 



In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 

Sinsreth a quiet tune.' 

[The ship is driven onward,but at loigth 
the curse is finally expiated. A wind 
springs up ; 

It raised my hair, it fanned'my cheek 
Like a meadow-gale of spring — 
It mingled strangely with my fears. 
Yet it felt like a welcoming. 

The mariner sees his native country. The 
angelic spirits leave the dead bodies, and 
appear in their own forms of light, each 
waving his hand to the shore. A boat 
with a pilot and hermit on board ap- 
proaches the ship, which suddenly sinkis. 
The mariner is rescued ; he entreats the 
hermit to shrive him, and the penance of 
life falls on him.] 



'Forthwith this frame 
With a woful agony, 



of 



mine was 

o ^, [wrenched 

Which forced me to begin my tale ; 
And then it left me free. 



* Since then, at an uncertain hour 
That agony returns ; 

And till my ghastly tale is told. 
This heart within me bums, 

* I pass, like night, from land to land ; 
I have strange power of speech ; 
That moment that his face I see, 

I kuow the man that must hear me : 
To him my tale I teach. 

'What loud uproar bursts from that 

door! 
The wedding-guests are there : 
But in the garden-bower the bride 
And bridesmaids singing are : 
And hark ! the little vesper-bell 
Which biddeth me to prayer. 

' O wedding-^est I this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide, wide sea : 
So lonely 'twas that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be. 

* O sweeter than the marriage-feast, 
'Tls sweeter far to me. 

To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company I 

* To walk toRelYvet \ft XX^a^iM^ 

Andal\tocetY\etpT«i.-Y» ^ ^v > 

While eac^ to \v\% ec^«X^«JCcv«t\sR^^j^ 
Old men, KixdXwibea, aii^\w\n«,tetfsis«»» 
And y outhB axi^ ToaNaana ^l \ ^ 
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* Farewell, farewell I but this I tell 
To thee, thoa wedding-guest : 

He prayeth well who loyeth well 
Botn man and bird and beast. 

* He i)rayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear Gk)d who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 



The mariner whose eye iibiJlgfaty . 
Whose beard with age is hoar, 
Is gone ; and now the wedding-gnest _ 
Turned from the bridegroom's door. 

He went like one that hath been stunnet 
And is of sense forlorn : 
A sadder and a wiser man 
He rose the morrow mom. 



From tlie ' Ode to tJie Departing Tear ' (1795). 

Spirit who sweepest the wild harp of time I 

It is most hard, with an uutroubled ear 

Thy dark iuwoven harmouies to hear I 
Tet, mine eye fixed on heaven's unchanging clime 
Long ere I hsteued, free from mortal fear,^ 

mth inward stillness, and uubmitted mind ; 

When lo I its folds far waving on the wind, 
I saw the train of the departing year I 
Starting from my silent paoness. 
Then with no unholy madness, 
Ere yet the entered clou^ foreclosed my eight, 
I raised the impetuous song and solemnised his flight 

Hither, from the recent tomb, 

From the prison's direr gloom. 
From Distemper's midnight anguish, 
And thence, where Poverty doth waste and langaicdl » 
Or where, his two bright torches blending, 

Love illumines manhood's maze ; 
Or where, o'er cradled infants bending, 

Hope has fixed her wishful gaze. 
Hither, in perplexed dance, 
Ye Woes ! ye young-eyed Joys ! advance Z 
By Time's wild harp, and by the hand 

Whose indefatigable sweep 

Haises its fateful strings from sleep, 
I bid you haste, a mixed tumultuous band t 

From every private bower, 

And each domestic hearth. 
Haste for one solemn hour ; 
And with a loud and yet a louder voice, 
O'er Nature struggling in portentous birth 

Weep and rejoice I 
Still echoes the dread name that o'er the earth 
Let slip the storm, and woke the brood of heU : 

And now advance in saintly jubilee 
Justice and Truth I They, too, have heard thy spell: 
They, too, obey thy name, divinest Liberty I 

I marked ambition in his war-array ! 

I heard the mailed monarch's troublous cry— 
' Ah ! wherefore does the northern conqneresB staj I 
Groans not her chariot on its onward way ? * 
Fly, mailM monarch, fly I 
• Stunned by Death's twice mortal mace, 
No more on Mnrdet'ft \wr\d face 
The insatiate hag ahaW g\oaX vA\3a. ^rQSi5sjBa«|^\ 

Manes of the unn\im\>eTeA ft\«isx\ ^ 

Ye that gasped on NVwreaw^a^s^KHLx 
Se that erst a^ XsmaiTa V>^«r« 
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Vfhen fanman ndn choked the streams, 

Fell Sn ooDP^ieBt's glatted hour, 
*Hkl wiBDeia'iB shrieks and infants' scieams I 
Sj^lts of the nncofflnod slain, 

Sudden blasts of trimnph swelling. 
Oft, at night, in misty train, 

Rush aroond her narrow dwelling I 
The «zteriniuating fiend is fled— 

Fool her life, and dark her doom^ 
Mighty armies of the dead 

Dance like death-firee round her tcmbi 
Then with prophetic song relate 
Each some tyrant-murderer's fate I 

D^artin^ year I 'twas on no earthly shore 

My soul Deheld thy vision I Where alone, 

Voiceless and stem, before the cloudy throne. 
Aye Memory sits ; thy robe inscribed with gore, 
With many an imaginable groan 

Thou storied'st thy sad honra I Silence ensued, 

Deep silence o'er the ethereal multitude. 
Whose locks with wreaths, whoso wreaths with glories shone. 

Then, his eye wild ardours glancing, 

From the choired gods advaucing. 
The Spirit of the earth made reverence meet, 
And stood up, beautiful, before the cloudy seat. 

Not yet enslaved, not wholly vile, 
O Albion ! O my mother isle I 
Thy valleys, fair as Eden's bowers, 
Glitter green with sunny showers ; 
Thy grassy uplands' gentle swells 

Echo to the bleat of flocks 
(Those grassy hills, those glittering deOfl 

Prouffly ramparted with rocks); 
And Ocean, 'mid his uproar wild. 
Speaks safely to his island-child I 

Hence, for many a fearless ase 

Has social Quiet loved thy shore I 
Nor ever proun invader's rage 
Or sacked tuy towers, or stained thy fields with gora. 

Hymn before Sunrise in the Vale of Chanumvi. 

Hast thou a charm to stay the momingHStar 

In his steep course ? So long he seems to pause 

On thy bald awful head, O sovran Blanc I 

The Arv6 and Arveiron at thy base 

Rave ceaselessly ; but thou, most awful form I 

Risest from tort h thy silent sea of pines, 

How silently I Around thee and above, 

Deep is the air and dark, substantial, blac^ ' 

An ebon mass ; methinks thou piercest it. 

As with a wedge I But when I look again. 

It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrm^ 

Thy habitation from eternity I 

O oread and silent mount I I gazed upon thee, 

Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 

Bidst FAoiflh from my thought: eatcaiic»dLmvcvSfK> 

J worshipped the Invisible alone. 

TeU Uke some sweet bcguMinc nveAoAy 
oo eweet, we know not we are UfttenVng \o \fc» 
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Thon, the meanwhile, wast blending with my thoB|^ 

Tea^ with my life ana life's own secret ioj ; 

Till the dilating soul, enrapt, transfosedy 

Into the mighty vision passing— there. 

As in her natural form, swell^ vast to heayenf 

Awake, my soul I not only passive praise 
Thou owest I not alone these swelling team. 
Mute thanks and secret ecstasy. A^^ike, 
Voice of sweet song ! awake, my heart, awake ! 
Green vales and icy cliffs, all join my hymn. 

Thou first and chief, sole sovran of the vale I 
Oh, struggling with the darkness all the night, 
And visited all night by troops of stars, 
Or when they climb the hky, or when they sink I 
Companion of the morning-star at dawn. 
Thyself earth's rosv star, and of the dawn 
Co-herald ; wake, O wake, and utter praise I 
Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in earth I 
Who filled thy countenance with rosy light? 
Who made thee parent of perpetual streams? 

And you, ye five wild torrents, fiercely glad I 
Who called you forth from night and utter death* 
From dark and icy caverns called you forth, 
Down those precipitous, black, jagged rocks, 
! For ever shattered, and the same for ever ? 

Who gave you your invulnerable life, 
Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your joy, 
Unceasing thunder and eternal foam? 
And who commanded — and the silence came — 
Here let the billows stiffen, and have rest 7 

Ye ice-falls I ye that from the mountain's brow 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain — 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 
And stopped at once amid their maddest plunge I 
Motionless torrents ! silent cataracts ! 
Who made you glorious as the ^tes of heaven 
Beneath the keen fuU moon ? Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows ? Who, with living flowers 
Of loveliest blue spread garlands at your feet 7 

' * God I' let the torrents, like a shout of nations. 

Answer ! and let the ice-plains echo, * God V 

I * God I' sing, ye meadow-streams, with gladsome voice I 

Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-uke sonndBl 
And they too have a voice, yon piles of snow. 
And in their perilous fall shall thunder, ' God I' 

*" Ye living flowers that skirt the eternal frost ! 
Ye wild goats sporting round the eagle's nest 1 
Ye eagle's playmates of the mountain storm I 
Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds I , 
Ye signs and wonders of the element I 
Utter forth ' God,' and fill the hills with praise I 

Thou too, hoar mount I with thy sky-point!ng peaki^ », 
Oft from whose feet the ava\&\ic\ie, \maeacd, ( 

Shoots downward, glitleT\\\g t\iTO\Xtt\i >ixft \rasft ^etnofss 
Into the depth of cTowds tYvat ncVV \Xv! >st«aa\r- 
Thou too, again, stupendouft moTm\aJfli\ >2aa\^ 
That as I ndae my head, avi\^'a \)Qr««nL Vsi^ 
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In adoration^ upward ftom thy base 

Slow tnnrelling with dim eyes suffoaed withteariy 

Solemnly seemeet like a vaponry clond 

To rise before me— Rise, oh, ever rise ; 

Rise like a cload of incense from the earth ! 

Thou Idngly spirit throned among the hills, 

Thon dread ambassador from earth to heaven, 

Great hierarch I tell thoa the silent sky, 

And tell the stars, and tell yon rising snn, 

Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God. 



Love, 



its. all passions, all delights, 
stirs this mortal &ame, 
t ministers of love, 
sed his sacred flame. 

waking dreams do I 
igain that happy hour, 
Iway on the moant I lay, 
i the mined tower. 

shine, stealing o'er the scene, 
led with the lights of eve ; 
iras there, my nope, my joy, 
vn dear Genevieve I 

i against the armed man, 
3 of the armed knight ; 
and listened to my lay 
the lingering light. 

>WB hath she of her own, 
™y }oy» ™y Genevieve I , 
me best whene'er I sing 
ongs that make her grieve. 

soft and doleful air, 
old and moving story — 
de song that suited well 
ruin wSd and hoary. 

ed with a flitting blush, 
ncast eyes and modest grace ; 
ihc knew I could not choose 
azc upon her face. 

of the knight that wore 
shield a burning brand ; 
for ten lone years he wooed 
idy of the land. 

how he pined ; and ah I 
the low, the pleading tone 
ch I sang another's love, 
>reted my own. 

ed with a fljttii^ biosh, 
ncaat eym and modest grace ; 
vgave me that I gazed 
w^onheriaco* 



But when I told the cruel scorn 
That crazed that bold and lovely knight. 
And that he crossed the mountun-woods. 
Nor rested day nor ni^t ; 

That sometimes from the savage den. 
And sometimes from the darksome shade 
And sometimes starting up at once, 
In green and sunny glade. 

There came and looked him in the face 
An angol l)cautif ul and bright ; 
And that he knew it was a fiend, 
This miserable knight I 

And that, unknowing what he did. 
He leaped amid a murderous band. 
And saved from outrage worse tiian death 
The lady of the land ; 

And how she wept and clasped his kneea 
And how she tended him in vain — 
And ever strove to expiate 

The scorn that crazed his brain. 

And that she nursed him in a cave ; 
And how his madness went away. 
When on the yellow forest leaves 
A dying man he lay ! 

His dying words— but when I reached 
That tenderest strain of all the ditty. 
My faltering voice and pausing harp 
Disturbed her soul with pity I 

All impulses of soul and sense 
Had thrilled my guileless Genevieve^ 
The music and the doleful tale. 
The rich and balmy eve ; 

And hopes, and fears that kindle hopoi 
An undistinguishable throng ; 
And gentle wishes long subdued. 
Subdued and cherished long I 

She wept ^^tXi pVXN vodi ^0&!^^.> 
Sheb\nB\ied''wto^\a'i^ «sA.^iNwEEtt. 
And "Uike tYve "mosTMoa: ol «. toeasa. 
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Her bosom heayed, she stopt aside ; ' Twas partlv love, and parti/ i 

As conscious of my look sne stept— And partly Hwaa a baiwFnl art, 

Then suddenly, with timorons eye, Hiat I might i^ther feel than B 

She fled to me and wept. The swelling of her heazt. 

She half inclosed me with her arms, I calmed her fears ; and she w 

She pressed me with a meek embrace. And told her love with -virgin ] 

And bending back her head, looked up And so I won my Genevieve, 
And ga^ upon my face. My bright and beanteoos I 

From ' Frost at Midnight.* 

Dear babe, that sleepest cradled by my side. 
Whose gentle breathings, heard in this deep calm, 
PiU np me interspersed vacancies 
And momentary pauses of the thought I 
Mv babe so beautiful I it thrills my heart 
With tender gladness thus to look at thee. 
And think that thou shalt learn far other lore. 
And in far other scenes ! For I was reared 
In the great city, pent 'mid cloister dim. 
And saw nought lovely but the skjr and stars. 
But thou, my babe, shalt wauder like a breeze 
By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the crags 
Of ancient mountain, and beneath the clouds, 
Which image in their bulk both lakes and shores 
And mountain crags : so ehalt thou sec and hear 
The lovely shapes and sounds intelligible 
Of that eternal language which thy God 
Utters, who from eternity doth teach 
Himself in all, and all things in himself. 
Great universal Teacher ! he shall mould 
Thy spirit, and, by giving, make it ask. 

Therefore all seasons shall be sweet to thee. 
Whether the summer clothe the general earth 
With greenness, or the redbreast sit and sine 
Betwixt the tufts of snow on the bare branch 
Of mossy apple-tree, while the nigh thatch 
Smokes in the sun-thaw ; whether the eyediopa &0y 
Heard only in the trances of the blast, 
Or if the secret ministry of frost 
Shall hang them up in silent icicles, 
Quietly smning to the quiet moon. 

Love, Hope, and Patience in EducaUoTk 

0*er wayward childhood wouldst thou hold firm mk^ 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces ; 
Love^ Hope, and Patience, these must be thy graces^ 
And m thmc own heart let them first keep school. 
For as old Atlas on his broad neck places 
Heaven's starry globe, and there sustains it, ao 
Do these upbear the little world 1 elow 
Of ^ucation — Patience, Love, and Hope. 
Methinks I see them grouped in seemly show, 
The straitened arms upraised, the palms aslope 
And robes that touching as adown they flow. 
Distinctly blend, like snow embossed in snow* 
O part them never ! If Hope prostrate lie, 
Love too vnn enxik. tta<\ d^&« 
But Love is Bul)t\e, and doth, v^ool dscv^^ 
From her owa life that Ho^eift ^s^t «i».N^\ 



I 
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Anfi 1^ aof^ mnnimrs of fhe mofheivdovi^ 
WooB lAck tb.e fleeting spl* ■ t. :'Jid IirJ2 3dpplief % 
Thus Love lepays to Hope wl at H.^pe Ziet gave to Lovib 
Yet haply there will come a weary day, 

When overtasked ::t length, 
Both Love and Hope beneath the load give way. v 

Then will a statue's smile, a statae's strength, ^v 

Stands the mate sister, Patience, nothing Ioth« « 

And both supporting, does the work of both. 

Youth and Age, 

breeze 'mid blossoms straying, Which tells me. Youth's no longer here I 

lope clung feeding like a bee — O Youth ! for years so many and sweet. 

n mine I Life went a-maying *Tis known that thou and I were one; 

iture, Hope, and Poesy, I'll think it but a fond conceit — 

When I was young f It cannot be that thou art gone I 

was young ? Ah, woful when I Thy vesper-bell hath not yet tolled, 

the change 'twixt Now and And thou wert aye a masker ball I 

len I What strange disguise hast now put on» 

eathing house not built with To make-beueve mat thou art gone ? 

nds, I see these locks in silvery slips, 

ly that does me grievous wrong, This drooping gait, this altered size ; 

r clittB and glittering sands. But springti(^ Dlossoms on thy lips, 

itly then it flashed along : And tears take sunshine from thine eyes 

fie trim skifEs, unknown of yore,] Life is but thought : so think I will 

ing lakes and rivers wide. That Youth and I arc housemates stUL 
: no aid of sail or oar, 

r no spite of wind or tide I Dewdrops are the gems of morning 

cared this body for wind or But the tears of mournful eve I 3, 

iather, Where no hope is, life's a warning 

outh and I lived in 't together. That only serves to make us grieve 

When we are old : 

are lovely ; Love is flower-like ; That only serves to make us CTieve 

lip is a sheltering tree ; With oft and tedious taking leave; 

irs that came down shower-like, Like some poor nigh-related ^est, 

idship. Love, and Liberty, That may not rudely be disnussed. 

Ere I was old ! Yet hath outstayed his welcome while, 

A old ? Ah woful Ere, And tells the jest without the smUe. 

ng the day-dreams of Coleridge, as we have already men- 
was the hope of producing a great philosophical work, which 
ceived would ultimately effect a revolution iji what has been 
philosophy or metaphysics in England and France. The only 
!te philosophical attempt of the poet was a slight introduction 
Encyclopsedia * Metropolitana,* a preliminary treatise on 
)d,' from which we subjoin an extract. 

Importance of Method. 

babit of method should always be present and effective: but in order to 
; so, a certain training or education of the mind is indispensably necesenry. 
md images, the lively and spirit-stirring machinery of the external world, 
liuiit, and air, and moisture to the seed of the mind, which would else rot 
isn. In all processes of mental <* tion the objects of the senses must 
e the mind ; and the mind must in n assimilate and digest the food which 
eceives from without. Method, therefore, must result from the duo mean 
ce between our passive impressions and the mind's reaction on them. So 
ealthful state of the human body, waking &iv^ ^<e£^Vi\^. xq&\> %sx^^sS^cKSQ3:^ 
illy mcceed each other, and mutually contrWsote \o \\N^\-va«»»>^ ^av^ **d6£*fi^ 

gtb» Tbm (w («rWji etores jaopwi Mv^ Wk \x ^wi* \»^2«iffsQWj^v^ ^»* 
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mlod— Bach as the Ueasof vcmb rajMAtgare, and the logical fOrtiui and eomUna* 
tionB o coi cep'Ion or thoi .t. Tlie inina that is rich ana exnberant in tliiB hitet 
lectoal wealth IB nt, li<^e a 1 er, o Jwcll upon the vahi contemplation of Its richa^ 
>. is ditfpoBcd to generalize and n^ethodisc to excess, ever philosophising, and nefer- . 
desceudiu^ to action , spreading its wings high in the air ahove some teloved Bpc/i, 
but never flying far and wide over earth and sea, to seek food, or to enjoy the cad- 
less boautieti 01 nature ; the fresh morning, and the warm noon, and the dewr en, . 
On the otlier baud, ntill less is to be expected, towards the methodising of BCienefc 
from the man wtio flutters about in blindness like the bat ; or is carrira hither and 
thither, like the turtle sleeping on the wave, and fancying, because he moYea, that he 
is in progress. . . . 

It is not Kolely in the formation of the human understanding, and in the ccn- 
stnictious of science end literature, that the employment of meth^ is indiroensaUy 
necessary; but its importance is equally felt, and equally acknowledged, in the 
whole business and economy of active and domestic life. From the cottager^ 
hearth or ttie workshop of the artisan, to the palace or the arsenal, the first merit-^hat 
which admits neither substitute nor equivalent— is, that everything i» in its pkue. 
Where this charm is wanting, every other merit either loses its name, or becomes 
an additional ground of accusation and regret. Of one by whom it is emineatly poe- 
sessed we t»a^ , proverbially, that lie is like clock-work. Tlie resemblance extends 
bey nd the point of regularity, and yet falls far short of the truth. Both do, indeed, 
aj 0} ■ d vide and announce the silent, and otherwise indistinguishable lapse of time; 
bu the man f m.thudical industry and honourable pursuits does more ; he realises 
its idea! divisions, and gives n character and individuality to its moments. If the 
i" ' or des ibed as kilnng time, ' e may be justly said to call it into life and moral 
bein'-. ^ l«Ue he makes it the .liatinct object not only of the consciousness, but cf the . 
CO; — iv..ice. lie organizes ihc! hours, and gives them a soul; and to that, the very 
essenr ; o which is to fleet and to fiave be^i. he communicates an imperishable and a 
spi tuiu nature Of the good und faithful servant, whose energies, thus directed, 
rre thu 11 ethodised, it is loss truly afllnned that he lives in time, than that time 
Hve.^ V him. His days, months, and years, as the stops and punctual marks in the 
records of duties p(iriormed, "will survive the wreck of worlds, and remain extant 
When time itself shall be no more. 

KEY. WILLIAM: LISLE BOWLES. 

The Rev. William Lisle Bowles (1762-1850) enjoys the distmc- 
tion of having * delighted and inspired' the genius of Coleridge. 
Ilis first publication was a small volume of sonnets published in 1789, 
to which additions were made from time to time, and in 1805 the 
collection had reached a ninth edition. Various other poetical works 

Sroceeded from the pen of Mr. Bowles : * Coombe Ellen and St.Michaers 
Count,' 1798; 'Battle of the Nile/ 1799; 'Sorrows of Switzerland,' 
1801; ' Spirit of Discoverv,' 1805; 'The Missionary of the Andes/ 
1815; 'Days Departed,' 1828; 'St. John in Patmos,' 1833; &c. 
Kone of these works can be said to have been popular, though all of 
them contain passages of fine descriptive and meditative verse. Mr. 
Bowles had the true poetical feeling" and imagination, refined by 
classical taste and acquirements. Coleridge was one of his earliest 
and most devoted admirers. A volume of Mr. Bowles's sonnets 
falling into the hands of the enthusiastic young poet, converted him 
from some ' perilous errors ' to the love of a style of i)oetry cX once 
tender and manly. The pupil outstripped his master in riclmess and 
Jnxuriance, though not in elegance or correctness. Mr. Bowles, in 
JSOff, edited an edition of Pope's woT\La, 'w\sXOcL,\ifc\xi% ^SXab^^Lj^ by 
OimpbeU in hia filpecimens of the Poeta, W lo ^^XftT^jc^ ^^^q&s^^^^^ 
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in -wMcih Lord Byron and others took a part Bowles insisted 
strongly on descriptive poetry forming an indispensable part of the 
poetical character; 'every rock, every leaf, every diversity of hue in 
nature's variety.* Campbell, on the other hand, objected to this 
Dutch minuteness and perspicacity of colouring, and claimed for the 
poet (what Bowles never could have denied) nature, moral as well as 
external, the poetry of the pavssions, and the lights and shades of 
human manners. In reality, Pope occupied a middle position, in- 
clining to the artificial side of life. Mr. Bowles was bom at King's- 
8utton, Korthamptonshire, and was educated first at Winchester 
School, imder Joseph Warton, and subsequentlv at Trinity College, 
Oxford. He long held the rectory of Bremhill, in Wiltshire (of 
which Gteorge Herbert and Norris of Bemerton had also been in- 
cumbents), and from 1828 till his death he was a canon residentiary 
of Salisbury Cathedral He is described by his neighbour, Moore 
the poet, as a simple, amiable, absent-minded scholar, poet, and 
musician. 

SariTiets. 

To Time, 

Time I wbo kiiow*st a lenient hand to lav 
Softest on sorrow's wound, and slowly tnenO»* 
Lalling to sad repose the weary sense — 

The faint pang stealest, nnperceived away ; 
On thee I rest my only hope at last, 

And think when thou hast dried the bitter tear 

That flows in vain o'er all my soul held dear, 

1 may look back on every sorrow past, 

And meet life's peaceful evening with a smile^ 
As some lone bird, at day's departing hour. 
Sings in the smibeain of the transient shower, 
Forgetful, though its wings are wet the while : 
Tet ah I how much must that poor heart endure 
Which hopes from thee, and thee alone, a cure! 

Winter Evening at Home, 

Pair Moon ! that at the chilly day's decline 
Of sharp December, throueh my cottage pane 
Dost lovely look, smiling, though in thy wane; 

In thought, to scenes serene and still as thine, 
Wanders my hear', whilst I by turns survey 
Thee slowly wheeling on thy evening way ; 

And this my fire, whose dim, unequal fijght. 
Just glimmering, bids each shadowy image fall 
Sombrous and strange upon the darkening wall. 

Ere the clear tapers chase the deepening night I 

Tet thy still orb, seen through the freezing naze, 

Shines calm and clear without ; and whilst I gaze, 

I think around me in this twilight gloom, 

I but remark mortality's sad doom ; 

Whilst hope and joy, cloudless and soft appear 

In the sweet beam that lights thy distant sphere. 

Hope, 

Ab one who, long by wasting sictaaesa vioni. 
Weary has watched the lingering n\g\it, ttndL\^i3m% 
Heartlees, the carol of the matin \j\id 
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Salute his looely porch, now flrat at mom 

GooB forth, leaviQg his melaocholy bed ; 
He the green slope and level m^idow vlewSy 

' Delightful bathed in slow ascending dewB ; 

Or marks the cloads that o'er the mountain's hea^ 

Id varying forms, fantastic wander white ; 
Or tarns his ear to every random song 
Heard the green river's winding marge along. 

The whilst each sense is steeped in still delight : 

With SQch delight o'er all my heart T feel, 

Sweet Hope ! my fragrance pore and healing inoeiue 

Bamborough Castle, 

Ye holy towers that shade the wave-worn steep^ 
Long may ye rear yonr aged brows sublime, 
Though hnrrving silent by. relentless time 

Assail you, and the wintry whirlwind sweep. 

For, far from blazing grandeur's crowded hallSy 
Here Charity has nkcd her chosen scat ; 
Oft listening tearful when the wild winds beat 

With hollow bodinga round your ancient walls; 

And Pity, at the dark and stormy hour 
Of midnight, when the moon is hid on high, 

Keeps her lone watch upon the topmost tower, 
And turns her ear to each expiring cry, 

Blet»t if her aid some fainting wretch might save, 

And snatch him cold and speechless from the graye^- 

South American Scenery, 

Beneath a6rial cliffs and glittering snows, 

The rush-roof of an aged warrior roPC, 

Chief of the mountain tribes ; high overhead, 

The Andes, wild and desolate, were spread, 

Wh<'re cold Sierras shot their icy spires. 

And Chilian trailed its smoke and smouldering flrai. 

A glen beneath — a lonely spot of rest — 
Hung, scarce discovered, like an eagle's nest. 
Summer was in its prime : the parrot flocks 
Barkened the passing sunshine on the rocks ; 
The chryeomel and purple butterfly. 
Amid the clear blue light, are wandering by ; 
The humming-bird, along the mj'rtle bowers. 
With twinkliup: wing is spinning o'er the flowers; 
The woodpecker is heard with buey bill, 
The mock-bird sings — and all beside is stilL 
And look I the cataract that bursts so high, 
As not to mar the deep tranquillity. 
The tumult of its dashing fall suspends, 
And. stealing drop by drop, in mist descends ; 
Through whose illumined spray and sprinkling dews» 
Shine to the adverse sun the broken rtunbow hues. 

Checkering, with partial shade, the beams of noon. 
And arching the gray rock with wild festoon, 
Here, its gay network and fantastic twine 
The purple cogul threads from pine to pine. 
And oft, as the fresh airs of morning breathe. 
Dips its long tendrils in the stream beneath. 
There f through the trunks, w\th t(\o«s &ii4^<(i\veQ&^li!lte 
The sunsblne darts, its int«TTupted\\fi\vt, 
And 'mid the cedar's darksome bongix, V^Xxtmea, 
With Instant touch, the lori's scarM pVam^u 
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Ban-Mal in a Churchyard, 

80 passes, Bilent o'er the dead, thy shade. 

Brief Time I and honr by hour, and day by day, 
The pleasing pictnres of the present fade, 
, And like a sammer vapour steal away. 

And have not they, who here forgotten lifr— 

Say, hoary chronicler of ages past— 
Once marked thy shadow with aelighted eye, 

Nor thought it fled— how certain and how fast? 

Since thon hast stood, and thus thy vigil kept. 
Noting each hour, oW mouldering stones oeneath 

The pastor and Ids flock alike have slept, 
And * dust to dust' proclaimed the stride of death. 

Another race succeeds, and counts the hour. 

Careless alike ; the hour still seems to smile. 
As hope^ and youth, and life were in our power ; 

So smiling, and so perishing the while. 

I heard the village-bells, with gladsome sound- 
When to these scenes a stranger I drew near — 

Proclaim the tidings of the village round. 
While memory wept upon the good man's bier. 

Even 80, when I am dead, shall the same bells 

Ring merrily when my brief days are gone ; 
While still the lapse of time thy shadow tells. 

And strangers gaze upon my humble stone I 

Enough, if we may wait in calm content 

The hour that bears us to the silent sod ; 
Blameless improve the time that heaven has lent, 

And leave the issue to thy will, O God. 

BLANCO WHITE. 

ingular circumstance in literaiy history, that what many 
he finest sonnet in the English language should be one 
Y a Spaniard. The Rev. Joseph Blanco White (1775- 
a native of Seville, son of an Irish Roman Catholic mcr- 
led in Spain. He was author of ' Letters from Spain by 
adoin Doblado ' (1822), ' Internal Evidence against Catho- 
325), and other works both in English and Spanish. A 
38ting memoir of this remarkable man, with portions of 
pondence, &c. was published by J. H. Thorn (London, 3 
): 

Sonnet on Night, 

Hysterious Night I when our first parent knew 

Thee from report divine, and heard thy name. 

Did he not tremble for this lovely frame. 
This glorious canopy of light and blue 7 
Tet 'neath a curtain of translucent dew. 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting fiam!^ 

BespernB with the host of heaven came*. 
And lo I Creation widened in man'A \\bw \ 
Who conld have thought puch d&TkneBs\a3 conaMiisA 
Within tby beams, 6 Sun? or 'wtio co\xV3l^d!^ 
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Whilst flj and leaf and insect stood revealed, 
That to Bn6h countless orbs thoa mad'st ns bund? 

Why do we, then, shun Death with anziotiB strife 7 
If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not life ? 

ROBERT SOU THEY. 

One of the most voluminous and learned authors of this'period "w 
Robert Southey, LL. D., the poet-laureate. A poet, scholar, ar 
quary, critic, and historian, Southey wrote more than even Scott, a 
he is said to haVe burned more verses between his twentieth a 
thirtieth year than he published during his whole life. His time t? 
entirely devoted to literature. Every day and hour had its app 
priate and select task; his library was his world within which he "v 
content to range, and his books were his most cherished and const 
companions. In one of his poems, he says: 

My days among the dead are passed ; 

Around me Ibehold, 
Where'er these casual eyes are cast. 

The mighty m nds of old ; 
My never-failing friends are they, 
With whom I converse night and day. 

It is melancholy to reflect, that for nearly three years preceding 
death, Mr. Southey sat among his books in hopeless vacuity of mi 
the victim of disease. This distinguished author was a native 
Bristol, the son of a respectable linen-draper of the same name, j 
was bom on the 12th of August 1774. He was indebted to a ma 
nal uncle for most of his education. In his fourteenth year he '' 
placed at Westminster School, where he remained between three i 
four years, but having in conjunction with several of his set 
associates set on foot a periodical entitled * The Flagellant,' in whi( 
sarcastic article on corporal punishment appeared, the~head-mas 
Dr. Vincent, commenced a prosecution against the publisher, i 
Southey was compelled to leave the school. This harsh exercisi 
authority probably had considerable effect in disgusting the yoi 
enthusiast with the institutions of his country. 

In November 1792 he was entered of Balliol College, Oxford. 

had then distinguished himself by poetical productions, and ] 

formed literary plans enough for many years or many lives. In 

litical opinions he was a democrat; in religion, a Unitarian; coi 

quently he could not take orders in the church, or look for any < 

cial appointment. He fell in with Coleridge, as already related, i 

joined in the plan of emigration. His academic career was abruj 

closed in 1794. The same year, he published a volume of poems 

conjunction with Mr. Robert Lovell, under the names of Mosc! 

and Bion. About the same time he composed his drama of * > 

Tyler, ' a revolutionary brochure, which was long afterwards p 

lished surreptitiously by a knavish. book'seWftT to annoy its autl 

'2a mjr youth, ' he says, 'when my stock, oi ^sno^Y^^'gi ^^t^^s^ 

such an acqaaintance with Greek andBjomai.ia.\»Aa\«t^ 2^3_V5n5 
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be course of- a scholastic education — when my heart was full of. 
try and romance, and Lucan and Akenside were at my tongue's 
t— rl fell into the political opinions which the French revolution 
i then scattering throughout Europe; and following these opinions 
h ardour wherever they led, I soon perceived that inequalities of 
k were a light evil compared to the inequalities of property, and 
se more fearful distinctions which the want of moral and intellec- 
1 culture occasions between man and man. At that time, and with 
se opinions, or rather feelings (for their root was in the heart, and 
in the understanding), I wrote *Wat Tyler,' as one who was im- 
ient of all the oppressions that are done under the sun. The 
iject was injudiciously chosen, and it was treated as might be 
»ected by a youth of twenty at such times, who regarded only one 
3 of the question.' The poem, indeed, is a miserable production, 
I was harmless from its very inanity. Full of the same political 
timents and ardour, Southey, in 1793, had composed his * Joan of 
5,' an epic poem, displaying fertility of language and boldness of 

f' nation, but at the same time diffuse in style, and in many parts 
and incoherent. In imitation of Dante, the young poet con- 
1«d his heroine in a dream to the abodes of departed spirits, and 
It very freely with the * murderers of mankind,' from Nimrodthe 
;hty hunter, down to the hero conqueror of Agincoiui;: 

A huge and masay pile — 
Massy it seemed, and yet with every blast 
As to its rain shook. There, porter fit,. 
Remorse for ever his sad vigils kept. 
Pale, hollow-eyed, emaciate, sleepless wretch, 
Inly he groaned, or, starting, •wildly shneked, 
Aye as tne fabric, tottering irom its base. 
Threatened its fall — and so, ex][>cctant still, 
lived in the dread of danger still delayed. 

They entered there a large and lofty dome, 
O'er whose black marble sides a dim drear light 
Straggled with darkness from the imfrequent lamp. 
Enthroned around, the Murderers of Mankind — 
Honarchs, the great 1 the glorious ! the august I 
Sach bearing on his brow a crown of fire — 
Sat stem and silent. Nimrod, he was there, 
First kins, the mighty hunter ; and that chief 
Who did oelie his mother's fame, that so 
He might be called young Ammon. In this court 
■Caesar was crowned — accused libcrticide ; 
And he who murdered Tully, that cold villain 
Octavins — thoueh the courtly minion's lyre 
Hath hymned his praise, though Maro sung to him. 
And when death levelled to ong^al clay ^ 

The royal carcass. Flattery, fawning low, 
Fen at his feet and worshipped the new god. 
Titos was here, the conqueror of the Jews, 
He, the delight of humankind misnamed ; 
Caesars and Soldans, emperors and king^ 
Here were they ail, all woo for glory ioxighX^ 
Here in the Court of Glory, reapVne novi 
The meed Jhey maAteA» 
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As gazing roimd, 
The Virgin marked the miserable train, 
A deep and hollow voice from one went forth: 
* Thou who art come to view oar puuiBhm^it, 
Maiden of Orleans ! hither turn thine eyes ; 
For I am he whose bloody victories 
Thy power hath reudered vain. Lo I I am here, 
The hero conqueror of Agincourt, 
Henry of Euirlaud I' 

In the second edition of the poem, published in 1798, the vision ot 
the Maid of Orleans, and everything miraculous, was omitted. When 
the poem first ajipeared, its author was on his way to Lisbon, in 
company with his uncle. Dr. Herbert, chaplain to the factory at 
Lisbon. Previous to his departure in November 1795, Southey had 
married Miss Edith Fricker of Bristol, sister of the lady with whom 
Coleridge united himself; and immediately after the ceremony they 
parted. *My mother,' says the poet's son and biographer, * wore her 
wedding-ring hung round her neck, and preserved her maiden name 
until the report of the marriage had spread abroad.' Cottle, the 
generous Bristol bookseller, had given Southey money to purchase 
the ring. The poet was six months v-ith his imde in Lisbon, during 
which time he had applied himself to the study of the Spanish and 
Portuguese languages, in which he afterwards became a proficient. 
The death of his brother-in-law and brother-poet, Lovell, occurred 
during his absence abroad, and Southey on his return set about rais- 
ing something for his young friend's widow. She afterwards found 
a home with Southey — one of the many generous and affectionate acts 
of his busy life. In 1797 he published his * Letters from Spain and 
Portugal,' and took up his residence in London, in order to com- 
mence the study of the law. A college-friend, Mr. C. W. AV. W}Tin. 
gave him an annuity of £160, which he continued to receive until 
1807, when he relinquished it on obtaining a pension from the crown 
of £200. 

The study of the law was never a congenial pursuit with Southey; 

he kept his terms at Gray's Inn, but his health failed, and in the 

spring of 1800 he again visited Portugal. After a twelvemonth's 

residence in that tine climate, he returned to England, lived in 

Bristol a short time, and then made a journey into Cumberland, for 

the double purpose of seeing the lakes and visiting Coleridge, who 

was at that time residing at Greta Hall, Keswick — the house in 

which Southey himself was lienceforth to spend the greater i)ortion 

of his life. A short trial of othcial life also awaited liim. Ho was 

offered and accepted the appointment of private secretary' to Mr. 

Corry , Chancellor of the Exchequer for Ireland ; the terms, prudently 

limited to one year, being a salary of about £350, English currency. 

His official duties were more nominal than real, but Southey soon 

got tired of the light bondage, aiid \ieloTc V-alt ot the stipulated 

period of twelve months was oveT,\ie\i^^ %Q\>> ^^^^s^ ^\^> u-wKxe- 

^rj(ficd, aad entered on thai comi^^ oi^xoi^^\Q^v>sJL wS8*st:&s^^^«s^ 
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3iice his business and delight In the autumn of 1803, he was 
it Greta Hail^ Keswick. While in Portugal, Southey had 
I a second epic poem, * Thalaba, the Destroyer,* an Arabian 
)f great beauty and magnificence. " For the copyright of this 
e received a hundred guineas, and it was published in 1801. 
e was not rapid, but three himdred copies being sold by the 
;he year, its reception, considering the peculiar style of the 
^as not discouraging. The form of verse adopted by the poet 
work is irregular, without rhyme ; and it possesses a peculiar 
and rhythmical harmony, though, like the redundant des- 
s in the work, it becomes wearisome in so long a poem. The 
; stanzas convey an exquisite picture of a widowed mother 
Ing over the sands of the East during the silence of night; 

Night in (he Desert. 

I. 
How beantiful is night I 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air ; 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor Btain* 

Breaks the serene of heaven : - , 

In full-orbed glory, yonder moon divine 
Bolls through the dark-blue depths. 
Beneath her steady ray 
The desert-circle spreads, 
Xdke the round ocean, ^rdied with the sky 
How beautiful is night I 

n. 

Who, at this untimely hour, 
Wanders o'er the desert sands ? 
No station is in view, 
Nor palm-grove islanded amid the waste. 

The mother and her child, 
The widowed mother and the fatherless boy. 
They, at this untimely hour, 
Wander o'er the desert sands. 

ni. 

Alas I the setting sun 

Saw Zeinab in her bliss, 

Hodeirah's wife beloved, 

The fruitful mother late, 
Whom, when the daughters of Arabia named. 
They wished their lot like hers ; 
She wanders o'er the desert sands 

A wretched widow now, 
The fruitful mother of so fair a race ; 

With only one preserved. 
She wanders o'er the wilderness. 

IV. 

No tear relieved the burden of her heart ; 
Stunned with the heavy woe, she felt like one 
Half-wakened from a midnight dream oC blood* 
J3nt sometimes, when the boy 
Wboid wet her hand with teaxA, 
Aod^ JooUo^ «p to her fixed couaVraMk^ 
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Sob oat ttie name of Mother, then did she 

Utter a feeble groan. 
At length, collecting, Zeiuab turned her eyes 
To heaven, excUdming : * Praise be the Lord I 

He gave, no takes away I 

The Xord our God is t?ood I' 

The metre of 'Thalaba,' as may be seen from this spccim< 

great power, as well as harmony, in skilful hands. It is m 

ance with the subject of the poem, and is, as the author ] 

remarks, *the Arabesque ornament of an Arabian tale.' 6 

had now cast off his revolutionary opinions, and his future v 

were all marked by a somewhat intolerant attachment to chiu" 

state. He established himself on the banks of the river Grel 

Keswick, subsisting by his pen and a pension which he had r 

from government, in 1804, he published a volume of *3 

Tales,' and in 1805, * Madoc,' an epic poem, founded on a 

story, but inferior to its predecessors. In 1810, appeared hii 

est poetical work, 'The Curse of Kehama,' a poem of th 

class and structure as 'Thalaba,' but in rhyme. With ch 

istic egotism, Southey prefixed to * The Curse of Kehama ' a 

atiou that he would not change a syllable or measure for anyc 

Pedants shall not tie my strains 
To our autique poets' veins. 

Kehama is a Hindu rajah, who, like T)r. Faustus, obtains an( 
with supernatural power. His adventures are sufficiently st 
and afford room for the author's striking amplitude of desc 
'The story is founded,' says Sir Walter Scott, 'upon the Hie 
thology, the most gigantic, cumbrous, and extravagant syi 
idolatiy to which temples were ever erected. The scene is alte 
laid in the terrestrial paradise — under the sea — in the heaven of J 
— and in hell itself. The principal actors are, a man who app 
almost to omnipotence ; another labouring under a strange ar 
ful mialediction, which exempts him from the ordinary laws 
ture ; a good genius, a sorceress, and a ghost, with several Hi] 
deities of different ranks. The only iSing that retains the u 
tributes of humanity is a female, who is gifted with immon 
the close of the piece.' Some of the scenes in this strangely i 
cent theatre of horrors are described with the power of Milt< 
Scott has said that the following accoimt of the approach of t 
tals to Padalon, or the Indian Hades is equal in grandeur to s 
sage which he ever perused: 

Par other light than that of day there shone 
Upon the travellers, entering Padalon. 
They, too, in darkness entering on their way. 

But far before the car 
A glow, as of a llery furnace Wgtvt, 
flfied all before them. 'T'waaaWgYA.^XvB&.isuaftft ^ 
Darkness itself appear ' 

A thing of comfort ; ana th© f^s'ht, AVbbqkso^ 
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Shrank inward from the molten atmosphere. 
Their way was throagh the adamantine rock 
Which girt the world of woe . on either side 
Its massive walls arose and overhead 
Arched the long passage j onward as they ride, 
"With stronger glare the hglit around them spread— 

And, lo ! the regions dread— 
The world of woe bcwre them opening wide, 

There rolls the fiery flood, 
Girding the realms of Padalou around. 

A sea of flame, it seemed to be 
Sea without Dound : 

For neither mortal nor immortal sight 
Could pierce across through that intensest light. 

When the curse is removed from the sufferer, Ladurlad, and he is 
transported to his family in the Bower of Bliss, the poet breaks out 
into that apostrophe to Love which is so often quoted, but never can 
be read without emotion: 

Love. 

They sin who tell us Love can die. At times deceived, at times oppressed, 
"With Life all other passions fly, It here is tried and purifiea, 

AU others are hut vanity. Then hath in heaven its perfect rest : 

In heaven Ambition cannot dwell, It sowcth here with toil and care, 

Nor Avarice in the vaults of hell : But the harve«t-time of Love is there. 

Sartbly these passions of the earth, Oh I when a mother meets on high 

They perish where they had their birth. The babe she lost in infancy, 

But Love is indestructible : Hath she not then, for pains and fears, 
Its holy flame for ever bumeth, The day of woe, the watchful night. 

From heaven it came, to heaven retumeth. For all her sorrows, all her tears, 
Tcx) oft on earth a troubled guest, An over-payment of dehght ? 

Besides its wonderful display of imagination and invention, and its 
vivid scene-painting, * The Curse of Kehama ' possesses the recom- 
mendation of being in manners, sentiments, scenery, and costume, 
distinctively and exclusively Hindu. Its author was too diligent a 
student to omit whatever was characteristic in the landscape or the 
people. Passing over his prose-works, we next find Southey appear 
in a native poetical dross in blank verse. In 1814 he published 
'Roderick, the Last of the Goths,' a noble and pathetic poem, thouffh 
liable also to the charge of redundant description. The style of the 
versification may be seen from the following account of the grief 
and confusion of the aged monarch, when he finds his throne occu- 
pied by the Moors after his long absence : 

The sound, the sight 
Of turban, girdle, robe, and scimitar. 
And tawny skins, awoke contending thoughts 
Of anger, shame, and anguish in the Qoth ; 
The unaccustomed face of humankind 
Confused him now — and through the streets he went 
With haggard mien, and countenance like one 
Crazed or bewildered. All who met him tumod^ 
And wondered as he passed. One etopped\^\Xi^K\&n^i> 
Pot alniB into his hand, and then des\T«d, 
In broken Qothic fli)eech, the raoon-B\nDLck.TQa3Q. 
^ To bieaa binu With a look of vacancy, 
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Roderick received fhe alms ; his wandeiing Qje 
Fell on the money, and the fallen king, 
Seeing his royal unpress on the piec^ 
Broke out into a atuck convulsive voice. 
That seemed like laoghter first, but ended soon 
In hollow groan suppressed : the Mussulman 
Shrunk at the ghastly sound, and magnified 
The name of ^lah as he hastened on. 
A Christian woman^ spinning at her door, 
Beheld him— and with sudden pity touched, 
She laid her spindle by, and running in. 
Took bread, and following after, called him back^ 
And, placinb^ in his passive hands the loaf, 
She said, * Christ Jesus for his Mother's sake 
Have mercy on thee I ' With a look that seemed 
Like idiocy, he heard her, and stood still. 
Staring a while ; then bursting into tears, 
Wept Bke a child. 

Or the following description : 

A Moordight Scene in Spain, 

How calmly, gliding through the dark-blue sky, 
The midnight moon ascends I Her placid beams, 
Through thinly scattered leaves, and boughs grotesque 
Mottle with mazy shades the orchard slope ; 
• Here o'er the chestnut's fretted foliage, gray 
And massy, motionless they spread : here shine 
Upon the crags, deepening with blacker night 
Their chasms ; and there the glittering argentry 
Hippies and glances on the confluent streams. 
A lovelier, purer light than that of day- 
Rests on the hills ; and oh, how awf uUy, 
Into tliat deep and tranquil firmament, 
- The summits of Auseva rise serene ! 
The watchman on the battlements partakes 
The stillness of the solenm hour ; he feels 
The silence of the earth ; the endless sound 
Of flowing water soothes him ; and the stars 
Which in that brightest moonlight well-nigh quenched. 
Scarce visible, as m the utmost depth 
Ot yonder sapphire infinite, are seen. 
Draw on with elevating influence 
Towards eternity the attempered mind. 
Musing on worlds beyond the grave, he stands. 
And to the Virgin Mother sDently 
Breathes forth ner hymn of praise. 

Southey having in 1813, accepted the office of poet-laureate 

posed some courtly strains that tended little to advance his i 

tion. His ' Carmen Triumphale ' (1814) and * The Vision of 

ment ' (1821) provoked much ridicule at the time, and woul( 

passed into utter oblivion, if Lord Byron had not published a 

'Vision of Judgment' — one of the most powerful, though w: 

profane, of his productions, in which the laureate received a 

less and witty castigation, that eveii\v\a a.drc\vTera admitted to 

unmerited. The latest of out a\it\iof a\>oe\:\c.^^cyt\ia>^^'^ 

of narrative verse, * All for Love,' an^ '"^^i^ V^^^^\^^^ 

(1829), He continued his cea»e\es8 toxm^L ol «Nxv.^^ «^^ ^^ 
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(ting on all subjects, and filling ream after ream of paper with his 
ubrations on morals, philosophy, poetry, and politics. He was 
3red a baronetcy and a seat in parliament, both of which he pru- 
»tly declined. His fame and his fortune, he knew, could only be 
served by adhering to his solitary studies; but these were too 
stant ana iminterrupted. The poet forgot one of his own maxims, 
t 'frequent change of air is of all things that Which most con* 
es to joyous health and long life.' 
'I'om the year 1833 to 1837 he was chiefly engaged in editing 

works of Cowper, published in fifteen volumes. About 
year 1834, his wife, the early partner of his affections, sank into 
ate of mental imbecility, ' a pitiable state of existence,' in which 
continued for about throe years, and though he bore up wonder- 
y during this period of aflliction, his health was irretrievably 
itered. In about a year and a half afterwards, however, he 
Tied a second time, the object of his choice being Miss Caroline 
>^les, the poetess. *My spirits,* he says, 'would hardly recover . 
r habitual and healthful cheerfulness, if I had not prevailed upon 
3 Bowles to share my lot for the remainder of our lives. There 
ist such a disparity of age as is fitting; we have been well ac- 
inted with each other more than twenty years, and a more perfect 
formity of disposition could not exist.' Some members of the 
i's grown-up family seem to have been averse to this union, but 

devoted attentions of the lady, and her exemplary domestic 
ues, soothed the few remaining years of the poet's existence, 
►se attentions were soon painfully requisite. Southey's intellect 
ime clouded, his accustomed labours were suspended, and though 
continued his habit of reading, the power of comprehension was 
e. 'His dearly prized books,' says his son, 'were a pleasure to 

almost to the end, and he would walk slowly round his library 
dng at them, and taking them down mechanically.' 
Vordsworth, writing to Lady Frederick Bentinck in July 1840, says, 
i on visiting his early friend, he did not recognise him till he was 
.. ' Then his eyes flashed for a moment with their former bright- 
J, but he sank into the state in which I had found him, patting 
1 both hands his books affectionately like a child.' Three years 
e passed in this deplorable condition, and it was a matter of satis- 
ion rather than regret that death at length stepped into shroud 
painful spectacle from the eyes of affection as well as from the 
3 of vulgar curiosity. He died in his house at Greta on the 21 st 
tfarch 1843. He left at his death a sum of about £12,000, to be 
ded among his children, and one of the most valuable private 
iries in the kingdom. The life and correspondence of Southoy 
B been published by his son, the Rev. Charles Cuthbett. Sc^vsXVsk^ , 
X Yolumes, His son-in-law, the Ilev . 3 . ^ oo^^ ^T\fc\ , Y^i^JCvs^v^ 
Commonplace Book,' 4 vols., and * ^c\ftc\\o\i^it<3a^^^^^^^?j^^ 

In these works the amiable private ^e oi ^\>fiaai— ^ssas.\Bs«p 
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f atigable api)lication, his habitual cheerfulness and lively fBucv, and 
his steady friendships and true generosity, are strikingly displayed. 
The only drawbjwjk is the poet's egotism, which was inordinate, and 
" he liasty unclmritable judgments sometimes passed on his contem- 
poraries, the result partly of temperament and partly of his seclusion 
from general so(riety. Southcy was interred in the churchyard of 
Crosthwaite, and in the church is a marble monument to his memoiy, 
a full-length recumbent figure, with the following inscription ij 
Wordsworth on the base of the monument : 

WordsimrtlCs Epitaph on SoutJiey. 

Te vales and hills, whose beauty hither drew 

The x)oet'8 steps, and fixed him here, on you 

His eyes have closed : aud ye, loved books, no more 

Shall Southey feed upon yonr precious lore. 

To works that ne'er shall forfeit their renown. 

Adding immortal labours of his own ; 

Whether he traced historic truth with zeal 

For the state's guidance, or the church's weal ; 

Or Fancy, disciplined bv studious Art, 

Informed his pen, or \Visdom of tlie heart. 

Or Judgments sanctioned in the patriot's mind 

By reverence for th(^ rights of all mankind. 

Large were his aims, yet in no human breast 

Could private f et^lings' find a holier nest. 

His joys, his griefs, have vanished like a cloud 

From Skiddaw's top ; but he to heaven was vowed 

Through a life long aud pure, and steadfast faith 

Culmeu in his soul the fear of change and death. 

Few authors have written so much and so well, with so little real pop- 
ularity, as Southey. Of all his prose works, admirable as they are 
in purity of style, the ' Life of Tselson ' alone is a general favourite. 
The magnificent creations of his poetry — piled up like clouds at sun- 
set, in the calm serenity of his capacious intellect — have always becti 
duly appreciated by poetical students and critical readers; but by 
the public at large they are neglected. An attempt to revive theih- i . 
by the pul)lication of the whole poetical works in ten uniform an-^L 
cheap volumes, has only shewn that they are unsuited to the taste c^-^ 
the present generation. The reason of this may be found bothintli-- 
subjects of Southey's poetry, and in his manner of treating then" 
His fictions are wilcl and supernatural, and have no hold on huma 
affections. Gorgeous and sublime as some of his images and d( 
scriptions are, they 'come like shadows, so depart.' They are to 
remote, too fanciful, and often too learned. The Grecian mj-tholog:: 
is graceful and familiar; but Southey's Hindu superstitions arc e 
travagant and strange. To relish them requires considerable previou^^^ 
reading and research, and this is a task which few will undertak^^^ 
The dramatic nrt or power of vivid di^Wwi^wWow \§,vvV*o comparativel;'"'''''^-' 
unknown to Southey, and hence \\\ii OCvaV^^w^?. vcv^;^\aj^^^ -bs 
'Boderick ' are generally flat and mimtoe^Vv^?,. :^x^ a^^^ 
was of books, not natm-e. Bom^ aaiic\At:voiQL^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^-^gi^a^s 
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larred the effect of his conceptions, and the copious flow of 
rsification, unrelieved by bursts of passion or elegant seiiti- 
sometimes becomes heavy and monotonous in its uniform 
iness and dignity. 

The BcUUe of Blenheim, 



sammer evenmg, 
ispar's work was done, 
txiiore his cottage-door 
Itting iu the sun : 
tiim sported on the green 
i grandchild Wilhelmine. 

her brother Peterkin 
)mething large and round 
.e beside the rivulet, 
iring there had f onnd ; 
i to ask what he had found, 
IS so large, and smooth, 
imd. 



and 



par took it from the boy, 
tood expectant by ; 

I the ola man shook his;head, 
ith a natural sigh, 

ae poor fellow's skull,' said he, 

II in the great victory. 

lem in the garden, 
ere's many nere about ; 
31, when I go to plough, 
ooghshare turns them out I 
y thousand men,' said he. 
Am In that great victory.' 

II U8 what 'twas all about,' 
: Peterkin he cries : 
;tle Wilhelmine looks up, 
vonder-waiting eyes ; 
U us all about the war, 
it they kill each other for.* 

the English,* Kaspar cried, 

fnt the French to rout ; 
they killed each other for. 



I could not weU make out. 
But everybody said,' quoth he, 

* That 'twas a famous victory. 

'Mv father lived at Blenheim then, 

Yon little stream Iiard by ; 
They burned his dwelling to the ground, 

And he was forced to nj ; 
So with his wife and child he fled. 
Nor had he where to rest his head. 

* With Are and sword, the country round 

Was wasted far and wide ; 
And many a childinjg mother then. 

And uew-bom baby, died ; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory, 

* They say it was a shocking sight 

After the field was won ; 
For many thousand bodies here 

Lay rotting in the sun ; 
But things like that, you know,*mnBtbe 
After a famous victory. 

* Great praise the Duke of Marlbro'. 

won. 
And our good prince, Eugene.' 

* Why 'twas a very wicked thing I ' 

Said littie Wilhelmine. 

* Nay— nay— my little girl,' quoth he, 
' It was a famous victory, 

'And everybody jwaised'the duke, 
Who this great fight did win.' 

* And what good came of it at last?' 

Qnoth little Peterkin. 

* Why, that I cannot tcill,' said he, 

* But 'twas a famous victory.' 



The HoUy Tree, 

O reader I bast thou ever stood to see 

The holly tree? 
The eye that contemplates it, well perceires 

Its glossy leaves 
Ordered by an intelligence so wise 
As might confound the atheist's sophistries. 

Below, a circling fence, its leaves are" seen 

Wrinkled and keen ; 
No grazing cattle through their prick\y Torma 

Can reach to wound ; 
Bnt 88 they ^row where nothing \b to teat, 
Smootb^aad unarmed the poinUoaBloaveft WBPPMbb. 
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I love to view these things with cnrions.'eyeB, 
. And moralise ; 

I And inlthis wisdom of the hollj tree 

Can emblems see 
' Wherewith perchance to make a pleasant rnym^, 
One which may profit in the after-time. 

,Thus, though abroad perchance I might appear > 

Harsh and austere, 
To those who on my leisure would mtrude 

Reserved and rude, 
Gentle at home amid my friends I'd be 
like the high leaves upon the holly tree. 

And should my youth, as youth is apt, I know* 

Some harshness shew. 
All vain asperities I day by day 

Would wear away. 
Till the smooth temper of my age should be 
Like the high leaves upon the holly tree. 

And as, when all the summer trees are seen 

So bright and green, 
The holly leaves a sober hue display 

Less bright than they, 
But when the bare and wintry woods we see, 
What then so cheerful as the holly^tree ? 

So serious should my youth appear among 

The thoughtless throng, 
So would I seem amid the young and gay 

More grave than they. 
That in my age as cheerful I might be 
As the green winter of Uie holly tree. 

Some of the youthful ballads of Southey were extremelyj 
lar. His * Lord William/ 'Mary the Maid of the Inn,' *The W 
St. Keyne,' *and The Old Woman of Berkeley,' were the deli| 
most young readers seventy years since. He loved to sport witl 
iects of diablerie ; and one satirical piece of this kind, * The I 
Thoughts,' the joint production of Southey and Coleridge, ha 
honour of being ascribed to various persons. The conception < 
piece was Southey's, who led off with the following openmg sU 

From his brimstone bed at break of day 

A-walking the devil is gone. 
To visit his snug little farm the earth, 

And see how his stock goes on. 

Over the hill and over the dale, 

And he went over the plain. 
Backward and forward he switched his long tail. 

As a gentleman switches his cane. 

But the best and most piquant verses are by Coleridge: o 
these 2iU8 passed into a proverb : 

He saw a cottage w\l>i «t ^o\3k\i\fe wiw^Avwafc^ 

And 1^<Svil ^d grin., tot Yiab ^a3cYfli«.^flv 
I0 pilde.thait ape& YiuiDi^\9« 
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walter'savage landob. 

is gentleman, the representative of an ancient family, was bom 
dey Court, "Warwickshire, on the 30th of January 1776. He 
iducated at Rugby School, whence he was transferred to Trinity 
?e, Oxford. His first publication was a small volume of 
s, dated as far back as 1795. The poet was intended for the 
, but, like Southey, he imbibed republican sentiments, and for 
jause declined engaging in the profession of arms. His father 
offered him an allowance of £400 per annum, on condition 
he should studj^ the law, with this alternative, if he refused, 
lis income should be restricted to one-third of the sum. The 
lendent poet preferred the smaller income with literature as his 
anion. He must soon, however, have succeeded to the family 
s, for in 1806, exasperated by the bad conduct of some of his 
ts, he is said to have sold possessions in Warwickshire and 
>rdshire, and pulled down a handsome house he had built, 
rash impulsiveness will be found pervading his literature as 
LS his life. 

1808, Mr. Landor joined the Spaniards in their first insurrection- 
lovement, raising a troop at his own expense, and contributing 
) reals to aid in the struggle. In 1815, he took up his residence 
ly, having purchased a villa near Florence. There he lived for 
years, cultivating art and literature, but he again returned to 
ind and settled in Bath. The early poetical works of Landor 
collected and republished in 1831. They consist of * Gebir,' a 
of epic poem, originally written in Latin (* Gebirus,* 1802), 
1 De Quinccy said had for some time * the sublime distinction 
ving enjoyed only two readers — Southey and himself ' * Count 
a,* a tragedy, highly praised by Southey; and various miscella- 
i poems, to which he continued almost every year to make addi- 
He also * cultivated private renown,' as Byron said, in the 
1 of Latin verses and essays, for which the noble poet styled 
he ' deep-mouthed Boeotian, Savage Landor.* This satire, how- 
was pointless ; for as a ripe scholar, imbued with the spirit of 
uity, Mr. Landor transcended most of his contemporaries. His 
rements and genius were afterwards fully displayed in his 
ginary Conversations,* a series of dialogues published at inter- 
jetween 1824 and 1846, by which time they had amounted to 
undred and twenty-five in number, ranging over all history, all 
, and almost all subjects. Mr. Lander's poetry is inferior to his 
. In * Gebir ' there is a fine passage, amplified by Wordsworth 
; 'Excursion,' which describes the soimd which sea-shells seem 
ike when placed close to the ear: 

But I bare ofanons shells of pearly hue 

Within, and they that lustre have ImbY^ied - " 

ni the sajQ 19 palace-porch, where when \m^oV«8L 
SIM cimriot-wheel stands midway in the -wk^^ i 
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Shake one and it awakens, then appliy 
Its polished lips to your attentive ear, ' 
And it rememoers its august abodes 
And mormors as the ocean monnars there. 

In 'Count Julian/ Mr Landor adduces the following beai 
niustration of ^ef : 

Wakeful he sits, and lonely and unmoved, 
Beyond the arrows, views, or shouts of men ; 
As oftentimes an eagle, when the sun 
Throws o'er the varying earth his early ray, 
Stands solitary, stands immovable. 
Upon some highest cliff, and rolls his eye. 
Clear, constant, unobservant, unabased. 
In the cold light. 

His smaller poems are mostly of the same meditative and intelle 
character. An English scene is thus described: 

Clifton, in vain thy varied scenes invite— 
The mossy bank, dim glade, and dizzy height ; 
The sheep that starting from the tufted thyme. 
Untune the distant churches' meUow chime; 
As o'er each limb a gentle horror creeps. 
And shake above our heads the crtLgsy steeps,' 
Pleasant I 've thought it to pursue the rower. 
While li^ht and darkness seize the changeful oar, 
The frolic Naiads drawing from below 
A net of silver round the black canoe. 
Now the last lonely solace must it be 
To watch pale evening brood o'er land and sea. 
Then join my friends, and let those friends believe 
Hy cheeks are moistened by the dews of eve. 

• The Maid's Lament ' is a short lyrical flow of picturesque ex 
lion and pathos, resembling the effusions of Barry Cornwall: 

I loved him not * and yet, now he is gone, 

I feel I am alone. 
I checked him while he spoke ; yet could he speak, 

Alas t I would not check. 
"For reasons not to love him once I sought, 

And wearied all my thought 
To vex myself and him : I now would give 

My love could he but live 
Who lately lived for me, and when he found 

Twas vain, in holy ground 
He hid his face amid the shades of death I 

I waste for him my breath. 
Who wasted his for me ; but mine returns. 

And this lone bosom bums 
With stifling heat, heaving it up in sleep. 

And waking me to weep 
Tears that had melted his soft heart : for yeazs 

Wept he as bitter team \ 
'Merciful God I ' such was YAa \«A«a\. vw5«t% 
' These may she never ahaieX* ^^ 

Qoleter is his breath, h\B \neasX moce Q»& 
Xhan dalaieB in the nuvolA. 
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Where chUdren spell athwart the churchyard gate 

Hia name and life's brief date. 
Pray for him, gentle souls, whoe'er ye be, 

And oh I ipray, too, for me ! 

e quote one more chaste and graceful fancy: 

Sixteen, 

In Clementina's artless mien 
LndUa a^ks me what I see, 
And are the roses of sixteen 
Enough for me 7 

Lucilla asks if that be all, 

Have I not called as sweet before? 
Ah yes, Lncilla I and their fall 
I still deplore. 

I now behold another scene, 

Where pleasure beams with heaven's own light, 
More pure, more constant^ more serene, 
And not less bnght 

Faith, on whose breast the loves repose, 

Whose chain of flowers no force can sever, 
And Modesty, who, when she goes, 
Is gone for ever. 

. Lander continued to write far beyond his eightieth year. In 
he published a pamphlet entitled * Popery, British and Foreim/ 
ibout this time he contributed largely to the columns of the 'Ex- 
er ' weekly journal. Though livmg the life of a recluse, he was 
curate observer of public events, and an eager though inconsistent 
mpracticable politician. In 1853, he issued a volume of essays 
)oetical pieces, entitled *The Last Fruit off an Old Tree;' and in 
another volume of the same kind, called * Dry Sticks fagoted 
^alter Savage Landor.' For certain grossly indecent verses and 
ers in this work, directed against a lady in Bath, the author im- 
ent the Indignity of a trial for defamation, was convicted, and 
ced in damages to the amount of £1000. 

Drtly before this, Mr. Landor had published a declaration that of 
)rtune he had but a small sum left, with which he proposed to 
w the widow of any person who would assassinate the Emperor 
3 French ! Thus poor, old, and dishonoured, Mr. Landor again left 
ind — a spectacle more pitiable, considering his high intellectual 
«rments, his early friendships, and his once noble aspirations, 
any other calamity recorded in our literary annals, * Aiter some 
hs of wretchedness at Fiesole,' says a memoir of Landor in the 
lish Cyclopaedia,' * his friends came to his rescue. A plain but 
)rtable lodging was found for him at Florence, his surviving ■ 
ers undertook to supply an annuity of £200, which Robert Brown- 
enerously saw duly employed as long as heTeT3MJMaftd.\a.¥\5vt- 

And thus one more gleam of svmsYiVnfe afc^T£\&^\ft ^RJOOifc ^\!L*^aa 
nsn eloquent." Though deaf and a\\m?,,\i^ ^Q^'«»^'Q-^^*^^^\ 
in hJM pen. He wrote and pu\)to\xQd. ow;«>avcsttspL^ct»e^»'«»» 
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two or three more "Imaginary Conversations," in which the oldflw 
burned not dimly; collected some earlier scraps, which appeared u 
*' Heroic Idylls, and was still working in bis 9(>th year at new Con- 
. versations, when, on the 17tli of September 1864, death ended hu 
labours and sorrows.' A biography of Landor by John Forster, was 
published in 18G8. 

The writings of Wiilter Savage Landor have been said to 'bear the 
stamp of the old mocking paganism. * A moody egotistic nature, ill 
at ease with the common things of life, had flourished up in his case 
into a most ])ortcntous crop of crotchets and prejudices, which, re- 
gardless of the reprobation of his fellow-men, he issued forth in pro- 
digious confusion, often in language offensive in the last degree to 
good taste. Eager to contradict whatever is generally received, he 
never stops to consider how far his own professed opinions may be 
consistent with each other: hence he contradicts himself almost as 
often as he does others. Jeffrey, in one of his most brilliant papers, 
has characterised in happy terms tlie class of minds to which 3fc 
Landor belongs. ' The work before us,' says he, *is an edifying ex- 
ample of the si)irit of literary Jacobinism — flying at all game, nui- 
ning a-muck at all opinions, and at continual cross-purposes with its 
own. This .spirit admits neither of equal nor superior, follower nor 
precursor: "It travels in a road so narrow, where but one goes 
abreast." It claims a monopoly of sense, wit, and wisdom. All their 
ambition, all their endeavour is. to seem wiser than the whole world 
besides. They hate whatever falls short of, whatever goes beyond, 
their favourite theories. In the one case, th(?y hurry on before to get 
the start of you; in the other, they suddenly turn back to hinder you, 
and defeat themselves. An inordinate, restk^ss, incorrigible self-love 
is the key to all their actions and opinions, extravagances and mean- 
nesses, servility and arrogance. "Whatever soothes and pampers this, 
they applaud; whatever wounds or interferes with it; they utterly 
and. vindictively abhor. A general is with them a hero, if he is un- 
su(;cessful or a traitor; if he is a conqueror in the cause of liberty, or 
a martyr to it, he is a poltroon. AYhatever is doubtful, remote, vi- 
sionary in philosophy or wild and dangerous in politics, they fasten 
u]xm eagerly, ** recommending and insisting on nothing less;" redsce 
the one to demonstration, the other to practice, and they turn their 
backs upon their own most darling schemes, and leave them in the 
lurch immediately.' 

When the n»ader learns that Mr. Landor justifies Tiberius and 
Nero, speaks of Pitt as a poor creature, and Fox as a charlatan, de- 
clares Alfieri to luive ])een the greatt?st man in Europe, and recom- 
mends the Greeks, in their struggles with the Turks, to discard fire- 
arms, and return to the use of the bow, he will not deem this general 
description far from inapplicable *m V\i»i cw^isvi Cil\jsv\i^Q?t. ^.wd yet his 
'Imaginary Conversations' and olYvex vfi\\m?;?> sNxe. ^mosi^XSafc ^^ 
^markablG prose productions oi o\uc vi^vi, -wavx^ii m ^^a^ t^sspv^^ 
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English, and full of tlioughts which fasten themselves on the mind 
and are 'a joy forever/ It would rc(iuire many specimens from 
these works to make good what is here said for anil against their 
author; we subjoin a few passages affording both an example of his 
love of paradox, and of the extraordinary beauties of thought and , 
expression by which he leads us captive. 

Conversation between Lords C/uU/uim and Clicsterjicld. 

CHBaTEBFiELD. It Is tTOC, my lord, we have uot always becu of the eame 
opinioiit or, to u^e a better, truer, and more slgnificzmt expression, of the same side 
ID politics; yet I nuver heard a sentence from your lordsliip wliich I did not listen to 
wlUi deep attention. I understand tliat you have written Home pieces of admonition 
and advice to a younc relative ; they are mentioned as bcinj^ truly excellent ; I wish 
I could have profited l)y them when I was comporting mine on a similar occasion. 

Chatoam. My lord, you certainly would not have done it. even sup{>osin2 they 
contained, wliich I am far from believing, any toi)ica tlmt could have escaped your 
penetrating view of manners and morals; for your lordbhip and I set out diversely 
from the very threshold. Let us, then, rather hope that what we have written, with 
an equally good intention, may produce its due effect; wiiich indeed, I am afraid, 
may he almost as doubtful, if we consider how ineffectual were the cares and ex- 
hortationB, and even the daily example and high renoA\'n, of the most z(ialous and 
prudent men on the life and conduct of their children and disciples. L- 1 us, how- 
evw, hope the best rather than fear the wors^t, and b<-lieve that there never was a 
right thing done or a wise one si>oken in vain, although the fruit of them may not 
iptiug np In the place desijpiated or at the time expected. 

CuESTEBViELD. Pray, if I am not taking too great a freedom, give me the out- 
ttne of yonr plan. 

CuATUAX. Willingly, my lord; but since a greatcT man than either of us has 
lild down a more comprelu^nsive one. containing all I could bring fonvard, would it 
mk he preferable to consult it ? I differ in nothing from Locke, unless it be that I 
woald recommend the lighter as well as the graver part, of the ancient classics, and 
ttie constant practice of imitating them in early youth. This is no change in the sys- 
ttei. and no larger in addition than a woodbine to a sacred grove. 
^CiUBSTKRFiBiJ). I do iiot admire Mr. Locke. 
Chatham. Nor I — heistoo simply jgrand for admiration— I contemplate and re- 
vere him. Equally deep and clear, no is both philosophically and grammatically the 
most el^^nt of English writers. 

Chestbrtield. If I exi)re88ed by any motion of limb or feature my surprise at 

this remark, your lordship. I hope, %vill pardon me a slight and involuntary trans- 

STV^ession of my own precept. I must entreat you, before we move a step further in 

OQr inqniry, to inform me whether I am really to consider him in style the most elo- 

K^xnt of omr prose authors. 

Chatham. Yonr lordship is capable of forming an opinion on this point certainly 
I leM correct than mine. 
Chesterfield. P^y assist me. 

CBATHA^t. Education and grammar are surely the two driest of all subjects on 
'Uch a conversation can turn : yet if the ground is not promiscuously sown, if what 
'tjgbt to be clear is not covered, if what ought to be covered is not bare, and, above 
^> I, if the plants are choice ones, we may spend a few moments on it not unplea- 
^^Uf . It appears then to rae, that elegance in prose composition is mainly this : a 
It admission of topics and of words ; neitiier too many nor too few of either ; 
^^Vioagh of sweetness in the sound to 'induce us to enter and sit still ; enough of illus- 
^*Ttfion and reflection to change the posture of our minds wlien they would tire ; and 
^^Snagh of sound matter in the complex to repay us for our attcud*.vv\c.v> . \. wyoX^vit- 
^^^MDe more logical in my de/Initioii and more conciau ; \iu\. \vkv\ «l\. «J\ ««o\tfsKSQa.'V 
CFMBTBBriELD. I Bee iiot that you are. * a, v 

CoATBAM, Myearia well satisfied with Locke : 1 f^^ uo>iXm\%V'3^'^ ^"^ t«A5mv^»»s. 
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CmssTEBFiELD. Bnt in the opinion of yon graver men wonld not some oi Ub 
principles lead too far ? 

Chatham. The danger is, that few will be led by them far enough : moet i»io 
begin with him stop snort, and, pretending to find pebbles in their shoes, thitm 
themstjlves down upon the ground, and complain of their guide. 

Chesterfield. What^ thou, can be the reason why Plato, so much less intdfigi- 
« ble, is so much more quoted and applauded ? 

Chatham. The difficulties we never try are no difficulties to us. Those who are 
upon the summit of a mountain know in some measure its altitude, by comparing it 
with all objects around: but those who stand at the bottom, and never mountea i^ 
can compare it with few only, and with those imperfe^itly. Until a short time ago, I 
could have conversed more fluently about Plato that I can at present j I had read all 
the titles to his dialomies, and several scraps of commentary ; these I have now fo^ 
gotten, and am indebted to. long attacks of the gout for what I have acquired in- 
stead. 

Chesterfield. A very severe schoolmaster ! I hope he allows a long vacation. 

Chatham. Severe he is indeed, and although he sets no example of reffularity, he 
exacts few observances, and teaches many things. Without him I should have had 
less patience, less learning, less reflection, less leisure ; it short, less of everything 
but of sleep. 

Chesterfield. Locke, from a deficiency of fancy, is not likely to attract so 
many listeners as Plato. 

Chatham. And yet occasionally his language is both metaphorical and rich in 
images. In fact all our great philosophers have also this property in a woodaftU 
degree. Not to speak or the devotional, in whoso writings one mj^ht expect it we 
find it abundantly in Bacon, not sparingly in llobbes, the next to him in range at in- 
quiry and potency of intellect. And what would you think, my lord, if you diflco- 
verod in the records of Nowton a sentence in the spirit of Shakppeare ? 

Chesterfield. I should look upon it as upon a wonder, not to say a miracle. 
Ne^^•ton, like Barrow, had uo feeling or respect for poetry. 

Chatham. His words are these : * I don't know what I may seem to the world; 
but as to myself, I seem to have been only like a boy playing on the sea-^hore, and 
diverting mvself in now and then finding a smoother pebble or a prettier shell than 
ordinary, wliilst the great ocean of Truth lay all undi8Covere<l before me.* 

Chesterfield. Surely nature, who had given him the volumes of her graatar 
mysteries to unseal ; who had bent over him and taken his hand, and taught him to 
decipher the characters of her sacred language ; who had lifted up before him to 
glorious veil, higher than ever yet for mortal, that she might impress her featniBB 
and her fondness on his heart, threw it back wholly at these words, and gazed iqwn 
him with as much admiration as ever he had gazed upon her. 

Conversation between William Penn 'and Lord Peterborough. 

Peterborough. The worst objfction I myself could ever find asrainst thethflar 
treis, that I lose in it my original idea of such men asCa?sar and Coriolanns, and, 
where the loss affects me more deeply, of Juliet and Desdemona. Alexander waa a 
fool to wish for a second world to conquer ; but no man is a fool who wishes for the 
enjoyment of two ; the real and the ideal ; nor is it anything short of a misfortune, I 
had almost said of a calamity, to confound them. This is done bj the stage: \x\a 
likewise done by engravings in books, which have a great effect m weakening the 
imauiuation, and are serviceable only to those who have none, and who read nc|^ 
gently and idly. I should be sorry if the most ingenious print in the world were to 
cover the first impn^ssion left on my mind of such characters as Don Quixote and 
Sanclio : yet probably a very indifferent one might do it ; for we cannot master QJ 
fancies, nor give them at will a greater or less tenacity, a greater or lesa promptltade 
in coming and recurring. 

You t riends are no less adverse to representation by paintins than by actbg. 

Penn. We do not educate our youth to such profe8Pi(ms and practices. Tfioo,! 
conceive, art n/Jcoiiceni(Hl and disinterested in this matter. 
PjsTERBOiiOUQU. Nearlv, but not*. c\iuto., 1 a.va. \©\viTa.\vt of the art, and ptjhj 
that branch of it which to* many seems t\ie\ovie^\.*, \ \tv«Mi ^x\x«&ai;xa&. \canltod 
oowem in my garden, landscapea in my ii'3Le», XYva-^wYa oS. ^^^Sm^i^ Negl^Qda^^S^^' 
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ereat Btateemen and captains in the hiAtorians, and of those who with cqnal advan- 
&ges had been the same, in the Newgate Calendar. The best representation of 
them can only give me a high opinion of the painter's abilities fixed on a point of 
time. Bat when I look on a family picture bv Vandyke ; when I contemplate the 
elegant and happy father in the midst of his blooming progeny, and the partner of" 
h.l8 fortunes and his joy beside him, I am affected very differently, and much more. 
He who there stands meditating for ttiem some delightful scheme of pleasure or 
aggrandisement, has bowed his head to calamity, perhaps even to the block. Thotie 
roses ffathered from the parterre behind, those taper fingers negligently holding 
them, that hair, the softness of which seems unable to support the not of its ring- 
lets, are moved away from earth, amid the tears and aching hearts of the very boys 
andgirls who again are looking at me with such unconcern. 

f&thfnlest recorder of domestic bliss, perpetuator of youth and [beauty, van- 
quisher of time leading in triumph the Hours and Seasons, the painter here bestows 
on me the richest treasures of his enchanting art 

OrandUoqiient Writing. . 

Magniflccnt words, and the pomp and procession of stately sentences, may 
accompany genius, but are not always nor frequently caUed out by it. The voice 
onght not to be perpetually, nor much, elevated in the ethic and didactic, nor to roll 
sonorously, as if it issued from a mask in the theatre. The horses in the i}]aiu un- 
der Troy are not always kicking and neighing ; nor is the dust always raised in whirl- 
Mrinds on the banks of Simois and Scamander ; nor are the rampir^s always in a 
blase. Hector has lowered his helmet to the infant of Andromache, and Achilles to 
the embraces of Briseis. I do not blame the prose-writer who opens his bosom 
occasionally to a breatli of po<;try ; neither, on the contrary, can I praise the gait of 
that pedestrian who lifts up his logs as liigh on a bare heath as in a corn-field. 

MCUan. 

As the needle turns away trom the rising sun, from the meridian, from the occi- 
dental, from regions of fraj^rancy and gold and g(;ms, and moves with unerring im- 
inilse to the frosts and deserts of the North, so Milton and some few others, in poli- 
ces, philosophy, and relirfon, walk through the buny nniltitnde, wave aside the im- 
portunate trader, and, afti^r u momentary oscillation from external agency, are found 
fiithe twilight and in the storm, pointing with certain index to the pole-star of im- 
mutable truth I have often been amuued at thinking in what estimation the 

Ig^reatest of mankind were holden by their contemporaries. Not even tlie most saga- 
cious and prudent one c/)uld discover much of them, or could prognosticate their 
IFuture course in the infinity of space I Men like ourselves are permitted to stand 
near, and indeed in the very presence of Milton : what do they see ? dark clothes, 
gray hair, and sightless eyes 1 Other men have l)e!ter things : other men, therefore, 
are- nobler! The stars themselves are only bright by distance; go close, and all is 
earthy. But vapours illuminate these ; from the breath and from the countenance 
of Qod'comes light on worlds higher than they ; worlds to which he has given the 
fbrms and names of Shakespeare and Milton.* 

EDWTN ATHERSTONE. 

Edwin Atherstone (1788-1872) was author of * The Last Days 
of Herculaiieum ' (1821), and *Thc Fall of Nineveh' (1828), both 
poems in blank verse, and remarkable for splendour of diction and 
copiousness of description. The first is founded on the well-known 

• A very few of Mr. Landor'H aphorisms and remarks may be added: Ho nays of 
fame: * Fame, they tell you, its air; but wiihont air there is no lite forany : witliout fame 
there is none lor the best.' 'Tho happy man,' he says, 'is he who distinguishes the 
lionndary between desire and dollRht, and stands flnnly on the M^hftt ^.xviwuvVv \\<i 7nV«5> 
knows that pleasure is not only not possession. huti8ofteato\>ft\o*\.. «LW«^.^s.V?^■i^"^^^ vi \*^ 



madMageredbyit.' Of liffbt wit or sarcasm, he observeav dxiAc^wvi** 'v*- ^^^^"^^^JJ^^ 
Jmst of the mind 'ft properties. I would persuade you th.at\>ati\,«, "pwo., wv«\ ^^^^^Ti^iss. 
tbe properties of hght men and shallow capacities; that neuuma \\\xmoxvx «.\i«^. ^•^^'a ^ 
ntalre » aoaad aud capacious miud, which is always a ffravo ouft ." 
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destruction of the city of Herculaneum by an eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius in tlie first year of the emperor Titus, or the 79th of the 
Christian era. Mr. Atherstone has followed the account of this 
awful occurrence given by the younger Pliny in his letters to Tacitus, 
and has drawn some powerful pictures of the desolating fire and its 
attendant circumstances. There is perhaps too much of terrible 
and gloomy painting, yet it enchains the attention of the reader, and 
impresses the imagination with something like dramatic force. Mr. 
Atherstone's second subject is of the same elevated cast: the down- 
fall of an Asiatic empire afforded ample room for his love of strong 
and magnificent description, and he has availed himself of tliis license 
so fully as to border in many passages on extravagance and bombast. 
The following passage, descriptive of the splendour of Sardana- 
palus*s state, may be cited as a happy specimen of Mr. Atherstone's 
style: 

Bomguetin 8a/rdanapalM8'8 PaUice. 

The moon is clear— the stars are coming forth—- 
The evening breeze fans pleasantly. Retired 
Within his gorgeous hall, Assyria's king 
Sits at the banqaet, and in love and wine 
Bevels delighted. On the gilded roof 
A thousand golden lamps their lustre fling, 
And on the marble waifs, and on the throne 
Gem-bossed, that high on ja^or-steps upraised* 
Like to one solid diamond qmvering stands. 
Son-splendours flashing round. In woman's g^vb 
The sensual king is clad, and with him sit 
A crowd of beauteous concubines. They sing. 
And roll the wanton eye, and laugh, and sigh, 
And feed his ear with honeyed flatteries, 
And laud him as a god. . . . 

Like a mountain stream. 
Amid the silence of the dewy eve 
Heard by the lonely traveller through the vale^ 
"With dream-like murmuring melodious. 
In diamond showers a crystal fountain falls. 
Sylph-like girls, and blooming boys. 
Flower-crowned, and in apparel bright as spring-^ 
Attend upon their bidding. At the sign, 
From bands unseen, voluptuous music breathes; 
* Harp, dulcimer, and, sweetest far of all. 

Woman's mellifluous voice. 

Through all the city sounds the voice of joy 
And tipsy merriment. On the spacious walls, 
That, like huge sea-cliffs, gird the city in, 
Myriads of wanton feet go to and fro : 
Ga^ garments rustle in the scented breeze, 
Crimson, and azure, purple, green, and gold ; 
Laugh, jest, and passing whipper are heard there ; 
Timbrel, and lute, and aulcimer, and song ; 
And many feet that tread the dance are seen, 
And arms upflnng, and swaying heads plume-crownedL 
So is that city steeped in revelry. . . . 

Then went the kingr, 
JETZuflbed with the wine, and in h\ft \>tlde of power 
Olojjing ; and with his ovm BttoiiiL vcmuvc^uMA. 
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Prom ont its rest the Assyrian banner broad, 
Purple and edged with gold ; and, standing then 
Upon the atmost snmmit of the mount — 
Ronnd, and yet round — ^for two strong men a task 
Sufficient deemed — he waved the splendid flag. 
Bright as a meteor streaming. 

At that sight 
The plain was in a stir : the helms of brass 
Were lifted up, and glitterinjg spear-points waved. 
And banners shaken, and wide trumpet mouths 
Upturned ; and myriads of bright-harnessed steeds 
Were seen uprearing, shaking their proud heads ; 
And brazen chariots in a moment sprang. 
And clashed together. In a moment more 
•Up came the monstrous universal shout. 
Like a volcano's burst. Up, up to heaven 
The multitudinous tempest tore its way, 
Hocking the clouds : from all the swarming plain 
And from the city rose the mingled cry, 
* Long live Sardanapalus, king of kings ! 
May the king live for ever ! ' Thrice the flag 
The monarch waved ; and thrice the shouts arose 
Eiaormous, that the soli * walls were shook, 
AJud the firm ground made tremble. 

CIIAKLES LAMB. 

LES Lamb, a poet and a delightful essayist, of quaint pecu- 
lour and fancy, was born in London on the lOtli February 
lis father was in humble circumstances, servant and friend- 
)f the benchers of tlie Inner Temple ; but Charles was pre- 
the school of Christ's Hospital, and from his seventh to his 
L year he was an inmate of that ancient and munificent 
Lamb was a nervous, timid, and thoughtful boy : * while 
rere all fire and play, he stole along with all the self-concen- 
)f a monk.' He would have obtained an exhibition at school, 
ig him to college, but these exhibitions were given under the 
if not expressed condition of entering into holy orders, and 
ad an impediment in his speech, which proved an insupera- 
acle. In 1792 he obtained an appointment in the account- 
See of the East India Company, residing with his parents ; 
their death,' says Serjeant Talfourd, *he felt himself called 
' duty to repay to his sister the solicitude with which she had 
[ over his infancy, and well, indeed, he performed it. To her, 
3 age of twenty-one, he devoted his existemce, seeking thence- 
' connection which could interfere with her supremacy in his 
I, or impair his ability to sustain and to comfort her.' A sad 
was connected with the early history of this devoted pair, 
ras a taint of hereditary madness in the family; Charles 
self, at the close of the year 1795, been six weeks confined in 
im at Hoxton, and in September of the following year, MayY 
n a paroxysm of insanity, stabbed Yvex nvoWi'et Vo ^^^H)a.V>:^ 
snatched from the dinner-table, k. -vet^icX. ol \\«i^^^ ^^^ 
by the jury who sat on I'.ie coroner'^ mqyJie^^'*^'^^^^^^" 
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happy young lady was placed in a private asylum at Islington. Rea- 
son was speedily restored. *My poor dear, dearest sister/ writes 
Charles Lamb to his bosom-friend Coleridge, * the unhappy and un- 
conscious instrument of the Almighty's judgments on our house, is 
restored to her senses ; to a dreacfiul sense and recollection of what 
has passed, awful to her mind and impressive, as it must he, to the 
end of life, but tempered with religious resignation and the reason- 
ings of a sound judgment, which, in this early stage, knows how to 
distinguish between a deed committed in a transient fit of frenzy, and 
the terrible guilt of a mother's murder.' In confinement, however, 
Mary Lamb continued until the death of her father, an ipihecile old 
man ; and then Charles came to her deliverance. He satisfied all par- 
ties who had power to oppose her release, by his solemn engagement 
that he would take her under his care for life, and he kept his word. 
*For her sake he abandoned all thoughts of love and marriage; and 
with an income of scarcely more than £100 a year, derived from his 
clerkship, aided for a little while by the old aimt's small annuity, set 
out on the journey of life at twenty-two years of a^, cheerfully, 
with his beloved companion, endeared to him' the more by her strange 
calamity, and the constant apprehension of the recurrence of the 
malady which caused it.* The malady did again recur at intervals, 
rendering restraint necessary, but Charles, though at times wayward 
and prone to habits of excess — or rather to over-sociality with a few 
tried friends — seems never again to have relapsed into aberration of 
mind. He bore his trials meekly, manfully, and with prudence as 
well as fortitude. The first compositions of Lamb were in verse, 
prompted, probably, by the poetry of his friend Coleridge. A warm 
admiration of the Elizabethan (b-amatists led him to imitate their 
style and manner in a tragedy named * John Woodvil,' which was 
published in 1801, and mercilessly ridiculed in the * Edinburgh Re- 
view ' as a specimen of the rudest state of the drama. There is much 
that is exquisite both in sentiment and expression in Lamb's play, 
but the plot is certainly meagre, and the style had then an appear- 
ance of affectation. The following description of the sports m the 
forest has a truly antique air, like a passage in Heywood or Shirley: 

Forest Scenes. 

To see the snu to bod, aud to arise. 
Like some hot amourist with glowing eyes, 
BurstiDg the lazy bonds of sleep that bound him. 
With all his flres and travelling glories round him. 
Sometimes the moon on soft night-clouds to rest, 
Like beauty nestling in a young man's breast. 
And all the winking ptars, her handmaids, keep 
Admiring silence \vaile these lovers sleep. 
Sometimes outstretched, in very idleness, 
^onght doing, saying Uttle, thinking less. 
To view the leaves, thhi AanceTe w\>OTi«cvT, 
Oo eddyiug round ; aiid 8\T\a\\\ATde.\\ovf MjRcyta^ 

• F'ifial Memorials of Charle% Lamb, V>t *^ 'S • '^^i'wa^ 
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When mother Aatomu flUs their beaks with com. 

Filched from the careless Amalthea's horn ; 

And how the woods berries and worms provide, 

Without their paius, when earth has nought beside 

To answer their small wants. 

To view the graceful deer come tripping by, 

Then stop and gaze, then turn, they know not why, 

Like bashful younkers in society. 

To mark the structure of a plant or treo> 

And all fair things of earth, how fair they be. 

In 1802 Lamb paid a visit to Coleridge at Keswick, and clambered up 
to the top of Skiddaw. Notwithstanding his partiality for a London 
life, he was deeply struck with the solitary grandeur and beauty of 
the lakes. 'Fleet Street and the Strand,' he says, 'are better places 
to live in for good and all than amidst Skiddaw. Still, I turn 
back to those great places where I wandered about participating in 
their greatness. ' I could spend a year, two, three years among them, 
but I must have a prospect of seeing Fleet Street at the end of that 
time, or I should mope and pine away. ' A second dramatic attempt 
was made by Lamb m 1804. This was a farce entitled *Mr. H.,* 
which was accepted by the proprietors of Drury Lane Theatre, and 
acted for one night; but so inclilferently received, that it was never 
brought forward afterwards. ' Lamb saw that the case was hopeless, 
and- consoled his friends with a century of puns for the wreck of his 
dramatic hopes.' In 1807 he published a scries of tales founded on 
the plays of Shakespeare, which he had writtcjn in conjunction with 
his sister, and in the following year appeared his * Specimens of Eng- 
lish Dramatic Poets who lived about the time of Shakespeare,' a 
work evincing a thorough appreciation of the spirit of the old dra- 
matists, and a fine critical taste in analysing their genius. Some of 
his poetical pieces were also composed about this time; but in these 
efforts Lamb barely indicated his powers, which were not fully dis- 
played till tlie publication of his essays signed *Elia,' originally 
printed in the ' London Magazine. ' In these his curious reading, nice 
observation, and poetical conceptions found a genial and befitting 
field. 

* They are all,' says his biographer, Serjeant Talfourd, * carefully 
elaborated; yet never were books wTitten in a higher defiance to the 
conventional pomp of style. A sly hit, a happy pun, a humorous 
combination, lets the light into the intricacies of the subject, and 
supplies the place of ponderous sentences. S(H>king his materials for 
the most part in the common paths of life — often in the humblest — 
he gives an importance to everything, and sheds a grace over all. ' 
In Io25 Lamb was emancipated from the drud^ety ol V^:^ ^^^Joc^a^o^ 
fi& clerk in the India House, retiring with a \iim&Q\xiG ^^\i^\prcL,"^}^^ 
enabled him to enjoy the comforts, and many ol V\ve\>aL^vkx'^^^ 'Tx^^ 
In a letter to Wordsworth, he thus describes ^Aa ^e^w^i^NXoxv'^, c ^^ 
^aa^; '/ come liome for kvkh on TucncVay vjciiV. "^^^"x^^^^ 
Jt^mbJeuess of my condition ovcrY/belmed m^. 1^ -«^ vv^^ a? 
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from life into eternitj. Every year to be as long m three; that is, to 
have three times as much real time — time that is my own — ^in it! I 
wandered about thinking I was happy, but feeling I was not But 
that tumultuousness is passing off, and 1 begin to understand the na- 
ture of the gift. Holidays, even the annual month, were always 
uneasy joys, with their conscious fugitiveness, the craving after 
making the most of them. Now, when all is holiday, there are no 
holidays. I can sit at home, in rain or shine, without a restless im- 
pulse for walking. I am daily steadying, and shall soon find it as 
natural to me to be my own master, as it has been irksome to have 
had a master. * He removed to a cottage near Islington, and in the 
following summer, went with his faithful sister and companion on a 
long visit to Enfield, which ultimately led to his giving up his cot- 
tage, and becoming a constant resident at that place. There he lived 
for about five years, delighting his friends with his correspondence 
and occasional visits to London, displaying his social racy humour 
and active benevolence. 

In 1830 he committed to the press a small volume of poems, entitled 
'Album Verses,* the gleanings of several years, and he occasionally 
sent a contribution to some literary periodical. In December 1834, 
whilst taking his daily walk on the fjondon Road, he stumbled again^ 
a stone, fell, and slightly injured his face. The accident appeared 
trifling, but erysipelas in the face came on, and proved fatal on the 
27th December 1834. He was buried in the churchyard at Edmonton, 
amidst the tears and regrets of a circle of warmly attached friends, 
and his memory was consecrated bv a tribute from the muse of 
Wordsworth. Ilis sister survived till May 20, 1847. A comple^ 
edition of Lamb's works was published by his friend Mr. Moxon, and 
his reputation is still on the increase. For this he is mainly indebted 
to his essays. We cannq^ class him among the favoured sons of 
Apollo, though in heart and feeling he might sit with the proudest. 
The peculiarities of his style were doubtless grafted upon him by his 
constant study and lifelong admiration of the old English wnters. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger, Jeremy Taylor, Browne, Fuller, 
and others of the elder worthies (down to Margaret, Duchess of 
Newcastle), were his chosen companions. He knew all their fine 
sayings and noble thoughts ; and, consulting his own heart after his 
hard day's plodding at the India House, at his quiet fireside (ere his 
reputation was established, and he came to be *over-companied*hy 
social visitors), he invested his original thoughts and fancies, and 
drew up his curious analogies and speculations in a garb similar to 
that which his favourites wore. Then Lamb was essentially a ftww^ 
x/?a/i — a true Londoner — fond as Johnson of Fleet Street and the 
Strand— a frequenter of the theaXte, aii(i ?t\X?*?sv^<i \a ^clal habits, 
courtesies, and observances. IlVs acwle^ ^o>nv>\^ ^1 'S^<$*srq^Y5ts.^^!5& 
constantly called into i)liiy,ai\e\ \us >nvvttv\ v.^nAxv^'Ocv\«^jL^\\^^ 
^^tinff scenes around him. Hi^ UvxvdWx.^^^ v^l ^^>b<xs^,\^^\ss«^ 
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puns, and prejudices, give a strong individuality to his writings; 
while in playful humour, critical taste, and choice expression, Charles 
Lamb may be considered among English essayists a genuine and 
original master. Mr Proctor (Barry Cornwall), who wrote a slight 
* Memoir ' of his friend in 186G, said he saw the essence of Lamb's 
genius in the facts that he wrote from his feelings, and that he loved 
old books and old times. 



To Hester. 



When maidens ench as Hester die, 
Their place ye may not well supply, 
ThOQ^ ye among a thousand try, 
With vain endeavour. 

A month or more she hath been dead, 
Tet cannot I by force be led 
To think upon the wormy bed 
And her together. 

A springy motion in her gait, 
A rising step, did indicate 
Of pride and joy no common rate, 
That flushed her spirit. 

I know not by what name beside 
I shall it call : if 'twas not pride, 
It was a py to that allied. 
She did inherit. 



Her parents held the Quaker rule, 
Which doth the human feeling cool ; 
But she was trained in Natnl^s school ; 
Nature had blest her. 

A waking eye, a prying mind, 
A heart that stirs, is hard to bind, 
A hawk's keen sight ye cannot blind, 
Ye could not Hester. 

My sprightly neighbour I gone before 
To that unknown and silent shore. 
Shall we not meet, as heretofore, 
Some summer morning. 

When from thy cheerful eye« a ray 
Hath struck a bliss upon the day, 
A bliss that would not go away, 
A sweet forewarning 7 



The Old Familiar Faces. 

I have had playmates. I have had companions, 

In my davs of childhood, in my joyful school-days ; 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I have been laughing. I have been carousing, 
Drinking late, sitting late, with my bosom-cronies; 
AU, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I loved a love once, fairest among women ; 
Closed are her doors on me, I must not see her; 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I have a friend, a kinder friend has no man ; 
' Like an ingrate I left my friend abruptly ; 
Left him, to muse on the old familiar faces. 

Ghost-like I paced round the haunts of my childhood; 
Earth seemed a desert I was bound to traverse. 
Seeking to find the old familiar faces. 

Friend of my bosom, thou more than a brother. 
Why wert not thou bom in my father's dwelling ? 
So might we talk of the old familiar faces — 

How some they have died, and some they have left me^ 
And some are taken from mo ; aU aro de^ai\.<i^\ 
All, all are gone, the old f amiUar tactis. 
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A Farewell to Totxicco. 



May the Babylonish curse 

Straight coiifoaud my Btammering verse. 

If I CUD a passage see 

lu this word-perplexiTT, 

Or a flt expressiou fiud, 

Or a language to my mind— 

Still the phrase is wide or scant — 

To take leave of thee. Great Plant ! 

Or hi any terms relate 

Wall my \oi%, or half my hate : 

Yov I hate, vet love thee so, 

Tliat, whichever tiling I shew, 

The plain truth will seem to be 

A constrained hyp<'rbole, 

And the passion to proceed 

More from a mistress than a weed. 

Sooty retainer to the vine, 
Bacchus' black servant, negro fine ; 
Sorcerer, that mak'st us dote upon 
Thy begrimed comjjlexion, 
And, for thy pernicious sake. 
More and greater oatiis to break 
Tnan reclaini^d lovers take 
'Gainst women : thou thy siege dost lay 
Much too in the f emule way, 
While thou suck'st the lab'iing breath 
Faster than kisses or than death. 

Thou in such a cloud doth bind us, 
That our worst foes cannot find us, 
And ill-fortune, that would thwart us. 
Shoots at rovers, shooting at ns ; 
While each man, through thy height'ning 

steam, 
Does like a smoking Etna seem, 
And all about u- does express — 
Fancy and wit in richest dress — 
A Sicilian fruitf ulness. 

Thou through such a mist dost shew us 
That our best friend;* do not know us. 
And, for those allowed features, 
pue to reasonable creatures, 
Liken'st us to fell Chimeras, 
Morstera that, who see us, fear us ; 
Worse than Cerberus orGeryon, 
Or, who first loved a cloud, Txion. 
Bacchus, we know, and we allow 
His tipsy rit«s. But what art thou. 
That but by reflex canst shew 
What his deitv can do. 
As the falcfi Egypthn ppell 
Aped the tnie Hebrew miracle ? 
^ome few vapours thon mnjst raise, 
PtnfT^^f^ *ra//j may sorwa to amaze, 
^«i?L ,^'"*'*"<i nobler heart, 
'^Anat nor Jife nor heat impart. 



Brother of Bacchus, later bom, 
The old world waa sure foiloni 
Wanting thee, that aidest more 
The god's victories than before 
All his panthers, and the brawls 
Of his piping Bacchanals. 
These, as stale, we disallow, 
Or judge of thee meant ; only then 
His true Indian conquest art ; 
And, for ivy round his dart, 
The reformed god now weaves 
A finer thyrsus of thy leaves. 

Scent to match thy rich perfume 
Cheuiic art did ne'er presume; 
Through her quaint alembic strain, 
None so sov'reign to the brain: 
Nature, that did in thee exceL 
Framed again no second smeU. 
Roses, violets, but toys 
For the smaller sort of boys. 
Or for greener damsels meant ; 
Thou art the only man y scent. 

Stinking'st of the stinking kind, 
Filth of the mouth and fog of the mind, 
Africa, that brags her foison. 
Breeds no such prodigious {Mison ; 
Henbane, nightshade, both together. 
Hemlock, aconite 

Nay, rather, 
Plant divine, of rarest virtue; 
Blisters on the tongue would hurt yon. 
'Twas but in a sort I blamed thee ; 
None e'er prosoered who defamed thee; 
Irony all, and feigned abuse, 
Such as perplexed lovers use 
At a need, when, in despair 
To paint forth their fairest fair, 
Or 111 part but to express 
That exceeding comeliness 
Which their fancies doth so strike, 
They borrow language of dislike ; 
And. instead of Dearest Miss. 
Jewel, Honey, Sweetheart, Bliss, 
And those forms of old admiring, 
Call her Cockatrice and Siren, 
Basilisk, and all that's evil. 
Witch, Hyena, Mermaid, Devil, 
Ethiop. Wench, and Blackamoor, 
Monkey, Ape. and twenty more ; 
Friendly Trait'ress, loving Foe 
Not that she is trulv so. 
But no ot\v<iT vj«i^ tuey know 
A cOT\teTv\mCTLl to crjstess^ 
BoTdeTft BO \i\>cm exae»s^ ' 
T\\at tYxey ^o woltV^Vii '^^ 
WhetVicT \\.\» P«ia ox nov 
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Or, as men* eoBfttndned to part Ever after, nor wO] bate 

With what*8 nearest to their neart. Any tittle of her state, 

While their sorrow's at the height, Though a widow, or divorced, 

Lose discrimination quite, So I, from thy converse forced, 

And their hasty wrath let faU, The old name and style retain, 

To wpease their frantic gall, A right Katheriue of Spain ; 

On the darling thing whatever, And a seat, too, 'mongst the joys 

Whence they feel it death to sever, Of the blest Tobacco Boys ; 

Thonffh it be, as they, perforce, Where though I, by sour physician. 

Guiltless of the sad divorce. Am debarred the full fruition 

For I must— nor let it grieve thee. Of thy f iivours, I may catch 
Friendliest of plants, that I must— leave Some collateral sweets, and snatoh 

thee; • Sidelong odours, that give life 

For thy sake. Tobacco, I Like glances from a neighbour's wife ; 

Wonld do anything but die. And btill live in the by-places 

And bnt seek to extend my days, And the Buburbs of thy graces ; 

Long enough to extend thy praise. And in thy borders take delight. 

Bat as she, who once hath been An unconquered Canaanite. 
A king's consort, is a queen 

The following are selections from Lamb's < Essays,' some of which, 
amidst their quaint fancies, contain njore of the exquisite materials 
of poetry than his short occasional verses. 

Dream-children — A Reverie, 

Children love to listen to stories about their elders, when they were children ; to 
stretch their imagination to the conception of a traditionary OT-eat-nncle, or grand- 
dame, whom tiiey never saw. It was m this spirit that my littfe ones crept about me 
the ottier evening to hear about their great-grandmother Field, who hved in a great 
bofise in Norfolk— a hundred times bigger tnan that in which they and papa lived— 
wldch bad l)een the scene — so at least it was generally believed in that part of the 
country— of the tragic incidents which they had lately become familiar \\i\h from 
the Imilad of the Children in the Wood. Certain it is that the whole story of the 
children and their cruel uncle was to be. seen fairly carved out in wood upon the 
chimney-piece of the great hall, the whole story down to the Robin Redbreasts, till 
a foolish rich person pulled it down to set up a marble one of modem invention in 
its stead, with no story upon it. Here Alice put out one of her dear mother's lookiJV 
too tender to be called upbraiding. Then I went on to say how religious and how 
good thdr great-grandmother Field was, how beloved and respected by everybody, 
uiongb she was not indeed the mistress of this great house, but had only the charge 
of it — and yet in some respects she might be said to be the mistress of it too — com- 
mitted to her by the owner who preferred living in a newer and more fashionable 
Tn^rfqyi in4iich he had purchased somewhere in the adjoining county I and still she 
hfed in- it in a manner as if it had been her own. and kept up the dignity of the great 
boose in a sort while she lived, which afterwards came to decay, and was nearly 
polled down, and all its old ornaments stripped and carried away to the owner's 
other hoose, where they were set up, and loosed as awkward as if some one were to 
carry away the old tombs they had seen lately at the Abbey, and stick them up in 
Ladr C.'s tawdry gilt drawing-room. Here John smiled, as much as to say, * That 
wooJd be foolish indeed.' And then I told how, when she came to die, her funeral 
was Intended by a concoiu«e of all the poor, and some of the gentry too, of the 
neighboorhood for many miles round, to shew their respect for her memory, be- 
oaaBB she had been soch a jg;ood and religious woman ; so good, indeed, th;<t she 
knew an tiie Psaltery by heart, ay, and a great part of the Testament besides. 
Here little Alice sprrad her hands. Then F told what a tall, upright, graceful 
person their great-grandmcrther Field once was, and how in her youth she was 
esteemed the best dancer. Here Alice's little right foot played an involuntary 
moTement, till, upon my looking grave, it desisted — the best d*A"acex,\^^ia> ^a^- 
ing, in the county, till a cmel d&ease, called a cawcex, c^xaa, tijaSL Xjicyws^ ^!>rs. 
down with pain; butitcotUd never bend her good wpm\.a, <iT \sv^iJ&a ^^^-^^S^ 
b^tbeyr werestiU upright, because she was bo good aud x^Yx^vs^. vossv v >« 
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hew Bke was need to sleep by herself in a lone chamber «f the great iMie bonee ; and 
how she bulievcd that an appaiition of two infants was iooe seen at midnl^ 
gliding np and down the ureat staircase near where she slept ; but she said * thoM 
innocints would do her no harm ; ' and how frightened 1 used to be, though in 
those days I had my maid to sleep witli mc, because I was never half so good or re- 
ligious as she— and yet I never saw the infants. Here John expanded ull his eye- 
brows, and tried to look courageous. Then I told how good she was to all her 
gi-andchildreu, having us to tlie great house in the holidays, where 1, in particnlaT, 
used to spend many hours by myself in gazing upon the old busts of the twdve 
Cccsars that had been emperorH of Kome, till the old marble heads would Mem to live 
again, or I be turned into marble with them ; how I never could be tired with roam- 
ing about that huge mansion, with its vjiPt empty rooms, with their worn-out hanp- 
ingH, fluttering tapestry, and carved oaken panels, with the gilding almost mbbid 
out— soiuetiiiics in the roacious old-fashioned pardens, which I had almost to my- 
self, unless when now and then a solitar>' gardenmg man would ciofb mc — and how 
the nectarines and i>oacheB hurg upon "the walls, without my ever offering to plnck 
them, because they were forbidden fruit, unless now and then, and because 1 had 
more pleasure in strolling abcut among the old n elancholy-looking yew-trees, or 
the firs, and picking up the red berries and the fir apples, which were good for 
nothing but to look at ; or in lying about upon the fresh grass, with all the line 
garden smells around me ; or ba^kmg in the oraneery, till I could almost fancy 
myself ripening, too, along with the oranges and the limes, in that grateful warmth: 
or in watcliii.g the dace that darted to and fro in the fishpond at the bottom of the 
garden, with here and there a great sulky pike hanging midway do^n the water is 
silent state, as if it mocked at their impertment frisk! ngs. I had more pleasure io 
these busy-idle diversions than in all the sweet flavours of peaches, Deaarinef. 
oranges, and such-like common baits of children. Here Joloi slyly deposited bade 
upon the plate a bunch of grapes, which, not unobserved by ^lice, he bad meditated 
di>iding with her, and both seemed willing to relinquish them for the present •■ 
irrelevant. Then, in somewhat a more heightened tone, I told how, thongb their 
great-grandmother Field loved all her grandciiildrcn, yet in an efpecial manner ebe 

might be said to love their uncle, John L , because he was so handsome and 

spirited a youth, and a king to the rest of us; and, instead of n oping abont in 
i-oiitary comers, like some of us, he would mount the most mettlesome horse be 
c oidd get, when but an imp no bigger than tliemselves, and make it cany hi^ half 
over the county in a morning, and join the hunters when there were any out ; an^ 
yet he loved the old great house and gardens too, but had too much erpiiit to be 
iiiways i)cnt up within their boundaries ; and how their unde grew up to man's 
(!state as brave as he nnhs handsome, to the admiration of everybody, but of thel* 
;reat-grandraother Field most especially ; and how he used to carry me upcaf** 
[lis back when I was a lame-fc>oted boy— for he was a good bit older than me^mas^X 
a mile when I could not walk for pain ; and how, in aiter-lif e he became lame-fiX)tc^ 
too. and I did not always, I fear, make allowances enough for him when he 'waMixX^' 
patient and in pain, nor remember sufiSciently how considerate he had been toiK^^ 
^^ hen I was lame-footed : and how, when he died, though he had not been dend ^t^ 
hour, it seemed as if lie had died a great whUc ago, such a distance there is beti 
l!ic and death ; and how I bon> his death, as I thought, pretty well at flzBt 
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afterwards it haunted and haunted me ; and though I did not cry or take to heart 
Home do, rnd as I think he would have d(.>ne Jf I. had (lied, yet 1 missid Lim all d 
long, and knew not till then how much I had loved him. I missed liis kindneaa* ai 
7 missed his crossness, and wished him to be alive again, to be quarrelling with hf- 
— for we quan-ellod sometimes — rather than not have him again ; and was as imea^ 
without him. as he, their poor uncle, must have been when the doctor took oiff tT 
limb. Here the children fell a-crj-ing. and asked if their little mourning which th. 
had on was not for Uncle John : and they looked up and prayed me not to go 
about their uncle, but to tell them some stories about their pretty dead moti 
Then I told how. for seven long years, in hope sometimes, sometimes in despair, 
jxrs»isting rver, I courted the fair Alice W— n ; and, as much as children could imd^ 1- 
fitund, I cxplnincd to them wimt citvneas, an^ Cat^cwWy, w\d denial meant J! 

xuaidens; wlwn suddenly turning to A^Ace, t\\eeo\\\ ot WifefcreX k\\<» VxSuA. wd 
htr eyvB with such a reafity of re-pre»en\\uenX, ^Ylav\\>c'ca«av^\^v^avi5c^.^R^!^s3Bi«A^ 
Mood them before me, or wUoec iliat ^iiigXiX. "Viaax >«\»\ «adL \i\3aa \ ^^«cA^- 
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both tbt childrem gradnaHy grew fainter to znj Tiew, recediar, and BtiU receding, tiil 
'nothing at la^'t bnt two monmfal features were peen in the nttermost distance, 
irtiich, witiiont speech, strangely impressed upon me the effects of speech : * We 
are nci of Alice, nor of thee ; nor arc wc children at all. The children of Alice call 
Bartmm father. We are nothing, less than nothing, and dreams. We are only what 
mi^fat have been, and must wait npon the tedious shores of Lethe millions of ages 
b^ire we have existence and a name; ' and immediately awaking, I found myself 
quietly seated in my bachelor arm-chair, where I had fallen asleep, with the faithfol 
Bridget nndianged by my siddi— but John L. (or James Elia) was gone for ever. 

Poor BdaMam, 

A poor relation is the most irrelevant thing in nature, a piece of impertinent cor- 
respondency, an odious approximation, a haunting conscience, a preposterous sha^ 
dow, lengthening in the noontide of your prosperity, an unwelcome remembrancer, a 
perp«ta£&y recurring mortification, a dram on your purse, a more intolerable dun 
upon your pride, a drawback upon success, a rebuke to your rising, a stain in your 
blood, a blot^on your scutcheon, a rent in your garment, a death's-head at your ban- 
quet, Agathocles* pot, a Mordecai in your gate, a Lazarus at your door, a lion in your 
path, arrog in your chamber, a fly in your ointment, a mote in your eye, a triumph 
to your enemy, an apolog;^ to your friends, the one thing not needful, the hail in 
harvest, the ounce of sour in a pound of sweet. 

He is known by his knock. Your heart telleth you, * That is Mr .* A rap be- 
tween familiarity aud respect, that demands, and at the same time seems to despair 
<WC entertainment. He eutereth smiling and embarrassed. He holdeth out his hand 
to you to shake, and draweth bick again. He casually looketh in about dinner-time, 
when the table is full. He offcreth to go away, seeing you have company, but is in- 
duced to stay. He filleth a chair, and your visitor's two ctiildren are accommodated 
at a side-table. He never cometh upon open days, when your wife says with some 

complacency: *My dear, perhaps Mr will drop in to-day.' He remembereth 

birthdays, and professeth he is fortunate to have stumbled upon one. He dcclareth 
against flsh, the turbot being small, yet suff(^roth himself to be importuned into a slice 
against his first resolution. He sticketh by ihe port, yet will be prevailed upon to 
empty the remainder jrlass of claret, if a stranger press it upon him. He is a 

rzfe to the servants, who are fearful of being too obsequious, or not ci^l enough 
him. The ^osts think * they have seen him before.* Every one speculateth 
upon his condition ; and the most part take him to be a tide-waiter. He calleth you 
by your Christian name, to imply tnat his other is the same with your own. He ia 
too fomiliar by half, yet you wish he had less difldence. With half the familiarity, 
he might pass for a casual dependent j with more boldness he would be in no danger 
of being taken for what he is. He is too humble for a friend, yet taketh on mm 
more state than befits a client. He is a worse guest than a country tenant, inasmuch 
as ho biingeth up no rent ; yet 'tis odds, from his garb and demeanour, that your 
Kuests take him for one. He is asked to make one at the whist-table ; rcfuseth on 
the score of poverty, and resents being left out. When the company break up, he 
profferetJi to go for a coach, and lets the servant go. He recollects your grandfather ; 
and will thrust in some mean and quite unimportant anecdote of the family. He 
knew it when it was not c^uite so fiourishing as ' he is blest in seeing it now.' He 
reviveth past situations, to institute what he calleth favourable comparisons. With 
a leflecting sort of congratulation ho will inquire tho price of your furniture ; and 
insult you with a sx)ecial commendatiou'of your window-curtains. Ho is of opinion 
fliat tho um is the more elegant shape ; but, after all, there was something more 
comfortable about the old tea-kettle, which you must remember. He dare say you 
must find a §reat convenience in having a carriage of your own, and appealeth to 
your lady if it is not so. Inquireth if you have had your arms done on vellum yet ; 
and did not know till lately that such and such had been the crest of the family, ffis 
memory is unseasonable, his compliments perverse, his talk a trouble, his stay per- 
tinacious ; and when he goeth awnv, you dismiss his chair into a comer as precipi- 
tately as ^ssible, and feel fairly rid of two nmaanceft. 

. Inhere is a worse evil under the sun, and that \r a iftm?i\ft\)OOt t^X'bJCv'sv^. ^^^^jaaBj 

Oo goip^Uu^ with the otherj yon may pties him oft tdVereXA^ v«e\y.\ '^^\"3'^^!l^''^2?^ 

sbe-reJstire ib hqpeJeBB. ' JBfe ia an old hunxoxttV ^o^'saJKj WJ^* <!b^ ^Slwi^k Nft ^C* 
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threadbare. His circomBtances are better than folks would take them to be. Tern 
arc fond of having a character at your table, and truly he is one.* But In the indi- 
cations of female poverty there can be no disguise. No woman dresses bdow ha> 
self from caprice. The truth must out without shuflling. ' She is plainly rel;^ed to 

the L 8, or what does she at their house V She is, in all probability, your wife^ 

coupin. Nine times out of ten, at least, this is the case. Her gaib is somethioe bft- 
tween a gentlewoman and a beggar, yet the former evidently predominates. Sat iB 
most provokingly humble, and ostentatiously sensible to her inferiority. He may 
require to be repressed sometimes — aliqxiando sujfflaminandus ercU— hut there is no 
raising her. You send her soup at dinner, and she begs to be helped after ^e gentle- 
men. Mr. requests the honor of taking wine with her; she hesitates between 

port, and Madeira, and chooses the former because he does. She calls the servant 
sir ; and insists on not troubling him to hold her plate. The housekeeper patroniaea 
her. The children's governess takes upon her to correct her when she nas mistaken 
the piano for a harpischord. * • 

The Origin of Boost Pig. 

Mankind, says a Chinese manuscript, which my friend M. was obliging enon^ to 
read and explain to me, for the first seventy thousand ages ate their meat raw, clawiu 
or biting it from the living animal, just as they do in Abyssinia to this day. Tbia 
period is not obscurely hmted at by their great Confucius in the second chapter of 
his Mundane Mutations, where he designates a kind of golden age by the \ena. 
Cho-fang, literally the Cooks* Holiday, The manuscript goes on to say, that 
the art of roastm^, or rather broiling (which I take to be the elder brother) 
was accidentally discovered in the manner following. The swineherd Ho-ti, 
having gone out into the woods one morning, as his manner was, to collect 
mast for his hogs, left his cottage in the care of his eldest son, Bo-bo, a 
great lubberly bov, who being fona of playing with fire, as younkers of his age 
commonly are, let some sparks escape into a bundle of straw, which kindlinf 
quickly, spread the conflagration over every part of their poor mansion, till ft 
was reduced to ashes. Together with the cottage (a son*y antedilavian make-shift 
of a building, you may think it), what was of much more importance, a fine Utter of 
new-farrow^ pigs, no less than nine in number, perished. China pigs have been 
esteemed a luxury all over the East, from the remotest periods that we read (^ 
Bo-bo was in the utmost consternation, as you may think^ not so muclU for the 
sake of the tenement, which his father and he could easily build up again with a few 
dry branches, and the labour of an hour or two, at any time, as for the loss of the 
pigs. While he was thinking what he should say to his father, and wrin^g his 
hands over the smoking remnants of one of those untimely sufferers, an odour as- 
sailed his nostrils, unlike any scent which he had before experienced. What could it 
proceed from ?— not from the burnt cottage— he had smelt that t>mell before— Indeed 
this was by no means the first accident of the kind which had occurred through the 
negligence of this unluckv young fire-brand. Much less did it resemble wsX ti. 
any Imown herb, weed, or flower. A premonitory moistening at the same time over* 
flowed his nether lip. He knew not what to think. He next stooped down to feel 
the pig, if there were any signs of life in it. He bmned his fingers, and to cool th«B 
he applied them in his booby fashion to his mouth. Some of tiie crumbs of tht 
scorched skin had come away with his fingers, and for the first time in his life ^ 
the world's life, indeed, for before him no man had known it) he tasted— «radkZifM/ 
Again he felt and fumbled at the pig. It did not bum him so much now, still he 
licked his fingers from a sort of habit. The truth at length broke into his slow 
understanding that it was the pig that smelt so, and the pig that tasted so delicious; 
and surrendering himself up to tbe new-born pleasure, he fell to tearing up whole 
handf ulls of the scorched stun with the flesh next it, and was cramming u down his 
throat in his beastly fashion, when his sire entered amid the smoking rafters, armed 
with retributory cudgel, and finding how affairs stood, began to rain blows upon the 
young rogue's shoulders, as thick as hail-stones, which Bo-bo heeded not any more 
than if they had been flies. The tickling pleasure which he experienced in his lower 
r^ons baa rendered him quite callous to any mcoTwevAetiQAa v\e midht feel in those 
remote quartera. Hia father might lay on, \)\it Yve co\v\^ i\o\.\sfe«X.>Q&i. tsOTa.\ia'^\^ 
WI be bad fairly made an end of it, wben, \>ecommtt ti,U\JiJM& xassssk wsDiM»<:&.>s 
mtauHoa^eomethijig Uke the following dialogae eA&uea; 
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- *You graceless whelp, what have you got there devouring? Is it not enough' 
p**t yoQ &ve burned me down three houses with your dog's tricks, and be hanged 
EP yon I bat you must be eating ftife, and I know not what — what have you got there, 

'Ofother, thepig, the pig ! do come and taste how nice the burnt pig eats.* 
The ears of Ho-ti tingled with horror. He cursed his son, and he cursed him- 
BQlf that ever he should beget a son that should eat burnt pig. 

JBo-bo, whose scent was wonderfully sharpened since morning, soon raked out 
^^other pie^and fairly rending it asunder, thrust the lesser half by main force into 
^« lists 01 Ho-ti, still ehoutinff out, * Eat, eat, eat the burnt pig, father, only taste— 
^ Lord I '-^with such-like barbarous ejaculations, cramming all the while as if he 
^ouW choke. 

Ho-ti trembled in every joint while he grasped the abominable thing, wavering 
*^liether he should not put his son to death for an unnatural young monster, 
^'lien the crackling scorching his fingers, as it had done his son's, and applying the 
^^me remedy lo tucm, he in his turn tasted some of its flavour, which, make what 
^Onr months he would for pretence, proved not altogether displeasing to him. In 
^CDnchiflion (for the manuscript here is a little too tedious) both father and son fairly 
^crt down to the mess, and never left oif till they had despatched all that remained of 
>^be litter. 

Bo-bo was strictly enjoined not to let the secret escape, for the neighbours would 
^«rtainlyhave stoned them for a couple of abominable wretches, who could think of 
^XnproimDg upon th^ good meat which God had sent them. Nevertheless strange 
Atones gOT about. It was observed that Uo-ti's cottage was burned down now more 
^lequenily than ever. Nothing but fires from this time forward. Some would break 
Out in broad day, others in the night-time. As often as the sow farrowed, so sure 
'^ru the house of Ho-ti to be in a blaze ; and Ho-ti himself, which was the more re- 
^uuicable, instead of chastising his son, seemed to grow more indulgent to him thsm 
^ver. At length they were watched, the terrible mystery discovered, and father and 
tton ennunoucd to take their trial at Pekin, then an inconsiderable assize town. Evi- 
dence was given, the obnoxious food itself produced in court, and a verdict about to bo 
^^ronouDce^ when the foreman of the jury begged that some of the burnt pig, of 
>rhich the culprits stood accused, might be handed into the box. He handled it, 
md they ^ handled it; and burning their flngers, as Bo-bo and his father had done 
liefore uiatj and nature prompting to each of them the same remedy, against tho 
taeo'Ot all the facts, and the clearest charge which judge had ever given — to the sar- 
inriBe of the whole court, townsfolk, strangers, reporters, and all present — ^^'ithout 
^▼ing the box, or any manner of consultation whatever, they brought in a simul- 
tuieoos verdict of Not Guilty. 

The judge, who was a slirewd fellow, winked at the manifest iniquity of the deci- 
Mon ; and when the court was dismissed, went privily, and bought up all the pigs that 
could be had for love or money. In a few days his lordf hip's town-house was observ- 
ed to be on fire. The thing took wing, and now there was nothing to be seen but fire 
In erarj direction. Fuel and pigs grew enormously dear all over the district. I'he 
tDsnrance-ofBces one and all shut up shop. People built slighter and slighter every 
day, until it was feared that the very science of architecture would in no long time be 
lost to the world. Thus this custom of firing houses continued, till in process of 
time, sajrs my manuscript, a sage arose, like our Locke, who made a discovery, that 
the flesh of swine, or indeed of any other animal, might be cooked {biirned, as they 
call .it) without the necessity of consuming a whole house to dress it. Then first 
began the rude form of a gridiron. Koasting by the string or spit came in a cen- 
to^ or two later, I forget in whose dynasty. By such slow degrees, concludes the 
manuscript, do the most useful and seemingly the most obvious arts make tlieir way 
amoDff mankind. 

Wfthout placing too implicit faith in the account above given, it must be agreed, 
that if a worthy pretext for so dangerous an experiment as settang houses on fire 
(especially in these days) could be assigned in favour of any culinary object, that 
pretext and excuse might be found in boast fio. 

Of all the delicacies jn flic whole mundus edibUis, 1 YnSiTn!^sv\s^siV(>\o\^X^^\sv^^ 
dettcMte princep$ abwnioruTn, 
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WILLIAM SOTHEBT. 

"William Sothebt, an accomplished scholar and translator, was 
bom in London on the 9th of November 1757. He was of good 
family, and educated at Harrow School. At the age of seventeen he 
entered the army as an officer in the 10th Dragoons. He quitted the 
army in the year 1780, and purchased Be vis Mount, near South- 
ampton, where he continued to reside for the next ten years. Here 
Mr. Sotheby cultivated his taste for literature, and translated some 
of the minor Greek and Latin poets. In 1788, he made a pedestrian 
tour through Wales, of which he wrote a poetical description, pub- 
lished, together with some odes and sonnets, in 1789. In 1798, he 
published a translation from the ' Oberon ' of Wieland, which greatly 
extended his reputation, and procured him the thanks and friendship 
of the German poet. He now became a frequent competitor for 
poetical fame. In 1799, he wrote a poem commemorative of the 
battle of the Nile; iu 1800, appeared his translation of the 'Georgics' 
of Virgil; in IdOl, he produced a 'Poetical Epistle .on the Encou- 
ragement of the British School of Painting;' and in 1802, a tragedy 
on the model of the ancient Greek drama, entitled ' Orestes.* He 
next devoted himself to the composition of an original sacred poem, 
in blank verse, under the title of 'Saul,' which appeared in 1807. 
The fame of Scott induced him to attempt the romantic metrical 
style of narrative and description; and in 1810, he published 'Con- 
stance de Castille,' a poem in ten cantos. In 1814, he republished 
his 'Orestes,' together with four other tragedies; and in 1815, a 
second corrected edition of the 'Georgics.* This translation is one of 
the best of a classic poet in our language. A tour on the continent 
gave occasion to another poetical work, ' Italy.* He next be^ a 
labour which he had long contemplated, the translation of the ' Diad' 
and 'Odyssey,' though he was upwards of seventy years of age be- 
fore he entered upon the Herculean task. The summer and autumn of 
1829 were spent in a tour to Scotland: and the following verses, 
written in a steacm-boat during an excursion to Stafta and lona, shew 
the undiminished powers of the veteran poet: 

Staffa, I scaled thy summit hoar, 
I passed beneath thy arch gisai 
Whose pillared cavern swells the roar. 



I passed beneath thy arch gigantic^ 
e pillared cavern swells the 
When thunders on thy rocky shore 
The roll of the Athintic. 

That hour the wind began to ravfl^v 

The surge forgot its motion. 
And every pillar in thy cave 
Slept in its shadow on the wave^ 

Unrippled by the ocean. 

Then the past age before me came^ 
When *niid the lightnme'a ev^ee]^ 
Thy Isle with its basaltic frame, 
And every column wrcatt^ed val\iftasxS^ 

BniBt from the boUmgdeep. 
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When 'mid lona's wrecks nieanwhile 

O'er sculptared graves I trod, 
Where Time had strewTi each mouldering aisle 
O'er saints and kings that reared the pile, 
I hailed the eternal God : 
Yet, StafEa, more I felt His presence in thy cave 
Than where loua's cross rose o'er the westetti wave. 

Sotheby's translation of the 'Iliad' was published in 1831, and 
generally esteemed spirited and faithful. The 'Odyssey' he 
Ueted in the following year. He died on the 30th of December 
The original poetical productions of Mr. Sotheby have not 
reprinted; his translations are the chief source of his reputation, 
and, it is said, was charmed with the genius of his translator ; 
the rich beauty of diction in the 'Oberon,' and its facility' of 
Scation, notwithstanding the restraints imposed by a dilhcult 
ure, were eulogised by the critics. In his tragedies, Mr. Sotheby 
lys considerable wannth of passion and figurative language, but 
•lots are ill constructed. BjTon said of JMr. Sotheby, that he 
ted everybody, and occasionally surpassed liis models. 

Approach of Saul and Ids Guards against tJie Philistines 

Hark I hark ! the clash and clang 
Of shaken cymbals cadencing the pace 
Of marshal movement regular; the swell 
Sonorous of the brazen trump of war ; 
Shrill twang of harps, soothed by melodious cliime 
Of beat on sUv r bars ; and sweet, in pause 
Of harsher instnuncnt, contmuous flow 
Of breath, throu^^h flutes, in symphony with song. 
Choirs, whose matched voices' filled the air afar 
With jubilee and chant of triumph hynm ; 
And ever and anon iiTcgular burst 
Of loudest acclamation to each host 
Saul's stately advance proclaimed. Before him youtha 
In rolxjs t'uccinct for pwiftnoss: oft they struck 
Their staves ai]::un>t the ground, and warned the throng 
Backward to uistant homa":e. Next, hii strength 
Of chariots rolled with cjicli an armed band; 
Earth groaned afar beneath their iron wheels : 
Part armed with scythe for battle, part adorned 
For triumph. Nor'thero wanting a led train 
Of steeds m rich caparison, for sliow 
Of solemn entry. Jtound about the king. 
Warriors, his watch and ward, from every tribe 
Dra>\Ti out. Of these a thousand each selects 
Of size and comeliness above their i)cers. 
Pride of their race. Kadiant their armour : some 
In silver cased, scale; ov(;r scale, that played 
All pliant to the lithenoss of the limb : 
Some mailed in twisted gold, link witliin link 
Flexibly ringed and fitted, that the eye 
Beneath the yielding panoply pursued, 
'When act of war the strength of man provoked, 
The motion of the muscles, as the\ worVLcOi 
Id rise and faU. On each 1 .It X\\\^\ a ¥.\vot(\. 
SwiiFgin the 'broidered baldrtc; cac\\ T\e\\\.\\ttYv^ , . 
vraeipcd a Jouff-shadowiuij spoar. LiVlc ^em, IVteVc Oo&fii» 
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Arrayed ; save on their shields of solid ore, 

And on their helm, the graver's toil had wrought 

Its subtlety in rich device of war ; 

And o'er their mail, a robe, Pimicean dye,- 

Gracefully played ; where the winged shuttle, shot 

By cunniug of Sidonian virgins, wove 

Broidure of many-coloured flgtires rare. 

Bright glowed the sun, aud bright the burnished mall 

Of thousands, ranged, whose pace to song kept time; 

And bright the glare of spears, and gleam of crests^ 

And flaunt of bauners flashing to nnd fro 

The noonday beam. Beneath their coming, earth 

"Wide glittered. Seen afar, amidst the pomp. 

Gorgeously mailed, but more by pride of port 

Known, and superior stature, than rich trim 

Of war and regal t)mamient, the king, 

Throned in triumphal car, with trophies graced, 

Stood emiuent. The lifting of his lance 

Shone like a sunbeam. O'er his armour flowed 

A robe, imperial mantle, thickly starred 

With blaze of orient gems ; the clasp that bound 

Its_ gathered folds his ample chest atnwart. 

Sapphire ; and o'er his casque where rubies burned, 

A cherub flamed and waved his wings in gold. 

EDWARD, LORD THURLOW. 

Edward Ho\t:ll Thurlow, Lord Thurlow (1781-1829), published 
several small volumes of poetry: * Select Poems ' (1821); * Poems on 
Several Occasions ;' 'Angelica, or the Fate of Proteus ;' * Areita and 
Palamon, after Chaucer;' &c. Amidst much affectation and bad 
taste, there is real poetry in the works of this nobleman. He was a 
source of ridicule and sarcasm to wits and reviewers — including 
Moore and Byron — and not undeservedly ; yet in pieces like the fol- 
lowing, there is a freshness of fancy and feeling, and a richness of 
expression, that resembles Herrick or Moore : 



Song to May. 



May I queen of blossoms. 
And fulfilling flowers. 

With what pretty music 
Shall we charm the hours ? 

Wilt thou have pipe and reed, 

Blown in the open mead? 

Or to the lute give heed 
In the green bowers ? 

Thou hast no need of us. 

Or pipe or wire. 
That hast the golden bee 

Ripened with fire ; 
And many thousand more 
Son^ters that thee adore, 
PilJing earth's grassy floor 

Wim new desire. 



Thou hast thy mirfily herds. 

Tame, and free uvers ; 
Doubt not, thy mn^c too 

In the deep rivers ; 
And the whole plumy flij^t, 
Warbling the day and night— 
Up at the gates of light. 
See, the lark quivers I 

When with the jacinth 

Coy fountains are tressed ; 
And for the mournful bhd 
Greenwoods are dressed. 
That did for Tereas pine : 
Then shall our songs be thine, 
To whom our hea^ incline: 
May, be thou blest I 

SonTWita. 



The Summer, tA\e AivinoHt ^wTcvwvct "^x"^*, ^ ^ 
The skies are brigUt m\\\ a2.v\re asi^v«\\Ja.^cA^\ 
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The mayis, and the nightiDgale, by tnmsf^ 

Amid the woods a soft enchantment bold : 
The flowering woods, with glory and delight, 

Their tender leaves unto the air have spread ; 
The wanton air, amid their alleys bright, 

Doth softly fly, and a light fragrance shed : 
The nymphs within the silver fountains play, 

The angels on the golden banks recline, 
Wherein great Flora, in her bright array, 

Hath sprinkled her ambrosial sweets divine * 
Or, else, 1 gazed upon that beauteous face 
O Amoret 1 and think these sweets have place. 

Moon, that shihest on this heathy wild, 

And Ugfat'st the hill of Hastings with thy raj, 
How am 1 with thy sad delight beguiled, 

How hold with fond imagmation play I 
By thy broad taper I call up the time 

When Harold on the bleeding verdure lay. 
Though great in ^ory, overstamed with crime, 

^d f^en by_ his fate from kingly sway ! 
On bleeding knights, and on war-broken arms, 

Tom banners and the dying steeds you shone, 
When this fair England, and ner peerless charms. 

And all, but honour, to the foe were gone ! 
Here died the king, wnom his brave subjects chose, 
Bat, dying, lay amid his Norman foes I 

les Lamb, in a communication to the * London Magazdne,* 
Lord Thurlow : ' A profusion of verbal dainties, with a dis- 
ionate lack of matter and circumstance, is, I think one 
jf the coldness with which the public has received the poetry 
•bleman now living; which, upon the score of exquisite dic- 
ne, is entitled to something better than neglect. I will ven- 
copy one of his sonnets in this place, which for quiet sweet- 
id unaffected morality, has scarcely its parallel in our lan- 

}) a Bird that haunted the Waters of Lacken in the Winter 

O melancholy bird, a winter's day 
Thou standest by the margin of the pool. 
And, taught by God, dost thy whole oeing school 
To patience, wliich all evil can allay, 
God has appointed thee the fish thy prey ; 
And given thyself a lesson to the fool 
Unthrifty, to submit to moral rule, 
And his unthinking course by thee to weigh.*' 
There need not schools, nor the professor's chair, 
Though these be good, trne wisdom to impart. 
He who has not enough, for these, to spare 
Of time, or gold, may yet amend his heart. 
And teach his soi^, by brooks and rivers fair : 
Nature lis always%^e in every part. 

THOMAS MOORE. 

9 union of ttj^ and sensibility, of \)Ti\\\aivtlaDX!rj ^adLC^i'^^cv^^ 
rent study, is exemplified in the poeticia\_>Nox^ ol '^^^^'^^^ 
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Moore. Mr. Moore was a native of Dublin, born on the 28th of 
May 1779. He early began to rhyme, and a sonnet to his schoolmast^, 
Mr. Samuel Whyte, written in his fourteenth year, was published in 
a Dublin magazine,* to which he contributed other pieces. The parents 
of our poet were Roman Catholics, a body then proscribed and de- 
pressed by penal enactments, and they seem to have been Of the number 
who, to use his own words, ' hailed the first dazzling outbreak of the 
French Revolution as a signal to the slave, wherever suffering, that the 
day of his deliverance was near at hand.' The poet states that in 1792 
he was taken by his father to one of the dinners given in honour of that 
great event, and sat upon the knee of the chairman while the foUowmg 
toast was enthusiastically sent round: *May the breezes from France 
fan our Irish Oak into verdure. ' Parliament having, in 1793, opened tiie 
university to Catholics, young Moore was sent to college, and distm- 

fuished himself by his classical acquirements. In 1799, he proceeded to 
.ondon to study law in the Middle Temple, and publish bv subcription 
a translation of Anacreon. The latter appeared in the following year, 
dedicated to the Prince of Wales. At a subsequent period Mr. jioore 
was among the keenest satirists of this prince, for which he has been ac- 
cused of ingratitude ; but he states himself that the whole amount of his 
obligations to his royal highness was the honour of dining twice at 
Carlton House, and being admitted to a great fete given by the prince 
in 1811 on his being made regent. In 1801, Moore ventured on a 
volume of original verse, put forth under the assumed name of 
' Thomas Little ' — an allusion to his diminutive stature. In these 
pieces the warmth of the young poet's feelings and imagination led 
him to trespass on delicacy and decorum. He had the good sense to 
be ashamed of these amsitoTy juvenilia, and genius enough to redeem 
the fault. His offence did not stand in the way of his preferment 
In 1803 Mr. Moore obtained an official situation at Bermuda, the 
duties of which were discharged by a deputy ; and this subordinate 
proving unfaithful, the poet suffered pecuniary losses and great em- 
barrassment. Its first eliect however, was two volumes of poctrjr, a 
series of ' Odes and Epistles,' published in 1806, and written during 
an absence of fourteen months from Europe, while the author visitea 
Bermuda. The descriptive sketches in this work are remarkable for 
their fidelity, no less than their poetical beauty. The style of Moore 
was now formed, and in all his writings there was nothing finer than 
the opening epistle to Lord Strangford, written on bosSd ship hy 
moonlight : 

* Mr. Whyte was also the teacher of Sheridan, and it is cnrions to Iflam that ^^r 

about a year's trial. Hhcrr'/ was pronounced, both b^tutor and panmfe. to be an inowtn- 

fihledancel *.'t the time. 'says Mr. Moore. ' wbSn I first began to attend his scamh. 

Mr. Whyte still continu<^d. to the no J^maW a\%,Yniof many parents, to encounge a t»»tt 

for acting among his papilK. In t\iift Vmft 1 >•».% Vmvvi,"^^'^ Iw^vixmv^ K<tfltr.8cholar; ww 

among the play-billt* introduced in \j\ft \o\wx»\e..v> \\\^v<\tl^\,^ >;X^«s^(:«M^<«^<AVa4vi | 

Prologaes and epiloffue«!. there is one oii ap\M ft'^^^V^'^^^''"'^?:\>^'b5^'t^iS2Sr5^k 
|rfFiUo theatre in Dublin, where. amougXVieu«mHO\v\ie'iiN%um^^^«BSM8e«^^ ^^^ 

J^uogae,^ Sqtiecze to JSt, -rt»tti'«, M.a»i©x ^viow. ' ^ 
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A MoonligM Scene at JSea, 

Sweet m«OB ! if, like Crotooa'B sage. And lights them with consoling gleam, 

By any spell my hand could dare And Bmiles them into tranquil sleep. 

To make thy disk its ample page, Oh ! euch a blessed night as this 

And write my thongnts, my wishes I often thinks if friends were near, 

there ; How sboold we feel, and gaze with bliss 

How many a friend, whose careless eye Ux)on the moon-bright scenery here ! 

Now wanders o'er that starry eky. The sea is like a eilvery lake, 

ShoQld smile, upon thy orb to meet And oVr its calm the vessel glides 

The recollection Mnd and sweet, Gently, as if it feared to wake 

The reveries ot fond regret. The slumber of the silent tides ! 

The promise never to forget, The only tuvious cloud that lowers, 

And all my heart and soul would send Hath hung its shade on Pico's height, 

Tomanyacleaivloved, distant friend. . . . Where dimly 'mid the dusk he towers. 

Even now, delusive hope will steal And, scowling at this heaven of light, 

Amid the dark regrets I feel. Exults to see the infant storm 

Soothing, as yonder placid beam Cling darkly round hia giant form I 
Pursues the murmurers of the deep, 

The following was also produced during the voyage: 

Canadian Boat Song. 

Faintly as tolls the evening chime. 
Our voices keep tune, and our oars keep tiaa; 
Soon as the woods on shore look dim, 
We'D sing at St. Anne's our parting hymn. 
Bow, brothers, row, the stream runs fast ; 
The rapids ore near, and the daylight's past. 

Why should we yet our sail unfurl ? 
There is not a breath the blue wave to curl ; 
But wheti the wind blows ofE the shore, 
Oh I sweetly we'll rest our weary oar. 
Blow, breezes, blow, the stream runs fast. 
The rapids are near, and the daylight's past. 

Utawa's tide ! this trembling moon 
Shall see us float over thy purges soon : 
Saint of this green isle ! hear our prayers. 
Oh I grant us cool heavens, and favouring aliB I 
Bow, orothers, row, the stream runs fast, 
The rapids are near, and the daylight's past. 

Mr. Moore now became a satirist, attempting first the grave serious 
ttyle, in which he failed, but succeeding beyond almost any other 
poet in light satire, verses on the topics of the day, lively and pun- 
gent, with abundance of humorous and witty illustration. The man 
of the world, the scholar, and the poetical artist are happily blended 
in his satirical productions, with a rich and playful fancy. His 
* Twopenny Postbaff,* 'The Fudge Family in Paris,' * Fables for the 
Holy Alliance,' and numerous small pieces written for the news- 
papers, to serve the cause of the Whig or Liberal party, are not ctl- 
oeued in their ownpeculiar walk by any ftatmci^ c.oxo^ci's^^'^xsi.'v^^ 
language. It is difScult to select a specimeiL oi t\y^^e.\ \svaX. "^^^r^V 
Jowmsr contains a proportion of the wit and ^oK^^tictj ^^^^^^^^^Sj. 
J^ all It apjm^ared at a time when an aW^^^xice ^^ xs^^^^^ 
i^sminiscences and memoirs had been slio^eTediTom^^^^^^- 
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IMera/ry Advertisement. 

Wanted— Authors of all work to job for the seasOB, 
No matter which party, so faithful to neither ; 

Good hacks, who, if posed for a rhyme or a reason, 
Can manage, like . . . [Southey], to do without eiHiv. 

If in jail. aU the better for out-of-door topics ; 

Tour jail is for travellers a charming retreat ; 
They can take a day's rule for a trip to the Tropics, 

And sail round the world, at their ease, in the Fleet. 

For a dramatist, too, the most aeef nl of schools — 
He can studv high life in the King's Bench commtmltj; 

Aristotle could scarce keep him more vrithin rttleSf 
And of place he, at least, must adhere to the urUtjf. 

Any lady or gentleman come to an age 
To have good * Reminiscences ' (threescore or higher), 

Will meet with encouragement— so much per page, 
And the spelling and grammar both found by the buyer. 

No matter with what their remembrance is stocked. 
So they'll only remember the quarUum desired ; 

Enough to fill handsomely Two Volumes octf 
Price twenty-four shillings, is all tliat's required. 

They may treat us, like Kelly, with oldjeu tPetprUBf 
Like Dldbin, may tell of each ftaiclful frolic; 

Or kindly inform us, like Madam Genlis, 
That gmger-beer cakes always give them the colio. 

Funds, Physic, Com, Poetry, Boxing, Bomance, 
All excellent subjects for turning a penny ; 

To write upon all, is an author's sole chance 
For attaining at last the least knowledge of any. 

Nine times ont of ten, if his title is good, 
The material within of small consequence is ; 

Let him only write fine, and, if not understood. 
Why— that's the concern oif the reader, not his. 

Nota Bene^an Essay, now printing, to shew 
That Horace, as clearly as words could express it, 

Was for taxing the Fundholders, ages ago. 
When he wrote thus—' Quodcunque in Fund it, assess it.** 

Ab early as 1806, Mr. Moore entered upon his noble poetical 
patriotic task — writing lyrics for the ancient music of his n 
country. His * Irish Songs * displayed a fervour and pathos 
found m his earlier works, with the most exquisite melody and p 
of diction. An accomplished musician himself, it was the effoi 
relates, to translate into language the emotions and passions ^ 
music appeared to him to express, that first led to his writing 
poetry worthy of the name. 'Dryden,' he adds, *hashappii] 
scribed music as being ** inarticulate poetry:" and I have always 
in adapting words to an expressive au*, that I was bestowing up 

'According to the common reading, * QuodcutiQ\v«! \Ti^^w:iS\^.^««M\^-' \^"v 
^reaty of ^ maxim, £p. ii. , b. i. , which Francia xeneifttH-- 1S<st UxaX^A. ^^wSs&^s 
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gift of articulation, and thus enabling it to speak to others all 
i was conveyed, in its wordless eloquence, to myself/ Part of the 
)iration must also be attributed to national feelings. The old airs 
e consecrated to recollections of the ancient glories, the valour, 
iity, or sufferings of Ireland, and became inseparably connected 
1 such associations. Of the * Irish Melodies,' in connection with 

Moore's songs, ten parts were published. Without detracting 
n the merits of the rest, it appears to us very forcibly, that the 
icular ditties in which he hints at the woes of his native country, 
transmutes into verse the breathings of its unfortunate patriots, 
the most real in feeling, and therefore the best. This particularly 
lies to 'When he who adores thee;' *0h, blame not the bard;* 

•Oh, breathe not his name;* the first of which, referring evi- 
tly to the fate of Mr. Emmet, is as follows: 

When he who adores thee has left but the name 

Qf his fault and his porrows behind, 
Oh, say, writ thou weep, when they darken the fame 

Of a life that for thee was resigned ? 
Tes, weep I and however my foes may condemn, 

Thy tears shall efface their decree ; 
For Heaven can witness, though guilty to them, 

I have been but too faithful to mee I 

With thee were the dreams of my earliest love ; 

Every thought of my reason was thine ; 
In my last humble prayer to the Spirit above, 

Thy name shall be mingled with mine ! 
Oh, blest are the lovers and friends who shall live 

The days of thy glory to see ; 
But the next dearest blessing that Heaven can give, 

Is the pride of thus dying for thee I 

3Xt to the patriotic songs stand those in which a moral reflection 
nveyed in that metaphorical form which only Moore has been 
to realise in lyrics for music — as in the following example: 

Irish Melody — 'I saw from tJie Bea/ik' 

I saw from the. beach, when the morning was shining, 

A baite o*er the waters move gloriously on ; 
I came when the sun o'er that beach was declining-— 

The bark was still there, but the waters were gone. 

And such is the fate of our life's early promise. 
So passing the spring-tide of joy we have known ; 

Kach wave that we danced on at morning ebbs from ns, 
And leaves us, at eve, on the bleak shore alone. 

Ke'er tell me of glories serenely adorning 
The close of our day, the calm eve of our night: 

Give me back, give me back the wild freshness of morning, 
Her clouds and her tears are worth evening's best light. 

^^L^^o would not welcome that momcnVft xeluTTiVQ.^, 

When passioD first waked a new Wte \\\TOWtt\v\v\fttncroft^ 
ADd bl8 Bonlf like the wood that grow* pT«i^ow%\a\s«nJ^as%^ 
omve out all its sweets to Love^ e»|mie&!t/^^^^^^°'^^ 
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In 1817 Mr. Moore produced his most elaborate poem, *Lall» 
Rookh,' an oriental romance, the accuracy of which, as regards topo- 
graphical, antiquarian, and cliaracteristic details, has been vouched 
by numerous competent authorities. The poetry is brilliant &Dd 
gorgeous — rich to excess with imagery and ornament — and oppressive 
from its very sweetness and splendour. Of the four tales which, 
connected by a sliglit narrative, like the ballad stories in Hoffi'i 
* Queen's Wake,' constitute tlie entire poem, the most simple is *ra- 
radise and the Peri, 'and it is the one most frequently read and reriieDi- 
iKjred. Still, tiie first—* The Veiled Prophet of Khorassan'— thou^ 
improbable and extravagant as a fiction, is a poem of great energy 
and power. The genius of the poet moves with grace and freedom 
under his load of Eastern magnificence, and the reader is fasciaAted 
by his prolific fancy, and the scenes of loveliness and splendour which 
are depicted with such vividness and truth. Hazlitt says that Moore 
should not have written *Lalla Rookh,' even for three thousand 
guineas — the price understood to be paid by the booksellers for the 
copyright. But if not a great poem, it is a marvellous work of art, 
and contains paintings of local scenery and manners, imsurpassed f or 
fidelity and picturesque effect. The patient research and extensive 
reading required to gathfer the materials, would liave damped the 
spirit and extinguished the fancy of almost any other poet. It was 
amidst the snows of two or three Derbyshire winters, he says, while 
living in a lone cottage among the fields, that he was enabled, by that 
concentration of thought which retirement alone gives, to call up 
around him some of the sunniest of those Eastern scenes which have 
since been welcomed in India itself as almost native to its clime. The 
poet was a diligent student, and his oriental reading was * as good as 
riding on tlie back of a camel.' The romance of 'Vathek' alone 
equals *Lalla Rookh,' among English fictions, in local fidelity and 
completeness as an Eastern tale. Some touches of sentiment and 
description have the grace and polish of ancient cameos. Thus, of 
retired beauty: 

Beauty. 

Oh, what a pure and sacred thing Where through some shades of earilify 

Ib Beauty, cnrtained from the sight feeling, 

Of the gross worldy^lamininr^ Heligion's softened glories shine, 

One only mansion with her light I Like li?ht through summer f(ditS8 

Unseen by man's disturbing eye — stealing, 

The flower that blooms beneath the sea, Shedding a glow of such mild hue, 

Too deep for sunbeams, doth not lie So warm, and yet so shadowy too, 

Hid in more chaste obscurity. ... As makes the very darkness VbetQ 

A soul, too, more than half divine, More beautiful than light elsewhere. 

Or this picture of nature after a summer storm, clofiing with a ridi 
voluptuous simile: 

JVatwrc after a Storm. 

Bow calm, how beantif nl, comes on XnOi c\o\xQi«^\«?afi«»ti^QQfc ^tsosSso^Ti^^ 

^e stilly hour when storms are gone ; Ifi-eW. oS., iiiw^\<is«^^^\ttA.«At«k 
frben warriDfi; winds have died away, S^eepVDk4*^^'^^^&^^'***>'«>^^"* 
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Frefih as if Day again were bom, 
Asain npon the lap of Mom I 
When toe light blossome. radely torn 
And scattered at the whirlwind's will, 
Hang floating iu the pure air still, 
FUling it all with precious balm, 
Iu ffriuitade for this Fwcet calm- 
Ana erery drop the thunder-showers 
Have left upon the grass and flowers 
Sparkles, as 'twere thut lightning-gem' 
Whose liqnld flame is born of them ! 
When 'stead of one unchanging breeze, 



There blow a thonsand gentle airs. 
And each a different perfume beaiu — 
As if the loveliest plants and trees 
Had vassal breezes of their own 
To watch and wait on them alone, 
And waft no other breath than theirs I 
When the blue waters rise and fall, . 
In sleepy sunshine mantling: all ; 
And even that swell the tempest leaves] 
Is like th'i full and silent heaves 
Of lovers* hearts, when newly bl(»t. 
Too newly to be quite at rci*t. 



As true and picturesque, and mor« profound in feeling, is tlio 
poet's allusion to the fickleness of love: 

Alas — ^how light a cause may move 

Dissension between hearts that love I 

Hearts that the world in vain has tried, 

And sorrow but more closely tied ; 

That stood the storm when waves were rough. 

Yet in a sunny hour fall off, 

Like ships that have gone down at sea, 

When heaven was all tranquillity 1 

A sometliiug li<:ht as air — a look, 

A word unkind or wrongly taken — 
Oh I love, that tempests never shook, 

A breath, a touch like this has shaken^ 
And ruder words will soon rush in 
To spread the breach that words begin ; 
And eyes forget the gentle ray 
They wore in courtship's smiling day ; 
And voices lose the tone that shed 
A tenderness round all they said I 
Till fast declining, one by one, 
The sweetnesses of love are gone. 

After the publication of his work, the poet set off with Rogers on a 

Tisit to Paris. The * groups of ridiculous English who were at that 

time swarming in all directions throughout France,* supplied tlie 

materials for his satire, entitled * The Fiidge Family in Paris ' (1818), 

which in popularity, and the run of successive editions, kept pace 

with 'Lalla Rookh.* In 1819 Mr. Moore made another journey to 

the continent in company with Lord John Russell, and this furnished 

his 'Rliymes on the Road,' a series of trifles often graceful and 

pleasing, but so conversational and unstudied, as to be little better — 

to use his ovn words — than ' prose fringed with rhyme.' From Paris 

the poet and his companion proceeded by the Simplon to Italy. 

Lord John took the route to Genoa, and Mr. Moore wont on a visit 

to Lord Byron at Venice. On his return from this memorable tour, 

the poet took up his abode in Paris, where he resided till about the 

dose of the year 1822. 

He had become involved in pecuniary difficulties by the conduct of 
the person who acted as his deputy at Bermuda. His friends pressed 
forward with ea^er kindness to help to Tcleasc \vvtcv — cme. oi^^-rccv.^ \r» 
place £500 at Ma disposal; but he came to theicaoVutiouol * ^"ss^rS^SSs?^ 
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dccliuing their offers, and endeavouring to work out his deliyeranoe 
by his own efforts.' In September 1823 he was informed that an 
arrangement had been made, and that he mi^ht with safety return to 
England. The amount of the claims of the American merchants had 
been reduced to the sum of one thousand guineas, and towards the 
payment of this the uncle of his deputy — a rich London merchant- 
had been brought to contribute £800. The Marquis of LansdoWne 
immediately deposited in the hands of a banker the remaining portion 
(£750), which was soon repaid by the grateful bard, who, in the June 
following, on receiving his publisher's account, found £1000 placed 
to his credit from the sale of the * Loves of the Angels,' and £500 
from the 'Fables of the Holy Alliance.' The latter were partly 
written while Mr Moore was at Venice with Lord. Byron, and were 
published fomder the noni de gueire of Thomas Brown. The 
'Loves of the Angels' (1823) was written in Paris. The poem is. 
founded on * the Eastern story of the angels Harut and Marut, and 
the Eabbinical fictions of the loves of Uzziel and Shamchazai,' with 
which Mr Moore shadowed out 'the fall of the soul from its original 
puritjr — the loss of light and happiness which it suffers in the pursuit 
of this world's perishable pleasures — and the punishments both from 
conscience and divine justice with which impurity, pride, and pre- 
sumptuous inquiry into the awful secrets of heaven are sure to be 
visited.' The stories of the three angels are related with graceful 
tenderness and passion, but with too little of * the angelic air ' about 
them. 

He afterwards contributed a great number of political squibs to the 
* Times ' newspaper — witty sarcastical effusions, for which he was 
paid at the rate of about £400 per annum ! His latest imaginative 
work was * The Epicurean,' an Eastern tale, in prose, but fuU of the 
spirit and material of poetry ; and f pnning, perhaps, his highest and 
best sustained flight in the regions of pure romance. Thus, remarit- 
able for industry, genius, and acquirements, Mr. Moore's career was 
one of high honour and success. No poet was more universally 
read, or more courted in society by individuals distinguished for 
rank, literature, or public service. His political friends, when hi 
oflSce, rewarded him with a pension of £300 per annum, and as his 
writings were profitable as well as popular, his latter days might have 
been spent in comfort, without the anxieties of protracted author 
ship. He resided in a cottage in Wiltshire, but was too often to 
London, in those gay and brilliant circles which he enriched withhfe 
wit and genius. In 1841-42 he gave to the world a complete cw- 
lection 01 his poetical works in ten vohunes, to which are preflxw 
some interesting literary and personal details. Latterly, the poevS 
mind gave way, and he sank into a state of imbecility, from which 
he was released by death, February 20, 1852. 
Moore left ?)chind him copious memoirs, journal, and correspon- 
dcnc3, which, by the poet's rcque^, ^vix^ «bi\jet \5Ci& ^^^^^Ss^L'^^at^ '* 
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publication in the hands of his illustrious friend. Lord Jolin Russell. 
fev this posthumous work (which extended to eight vols. 1852-6) a sum 
of £3000 was realised for Moore's widow. The journal disappointed 
the public. Slight personal details, brief anecaotes and witticisms, 
'witli records of dinner-parties, visits, and fashionable routs, fill the 
Ijulk of eight printed vohnnes. His friends were affectionate and 
faithful, always ready to help him in his difficulties, and his publish- 
ers appear to have treated him with great liberality. He was con- 
stantly drawing upon them to meet emergencies, and his drafts were 
always honoured. Money was offered to him on all hands, but his 
independent spirit and joyous temperament, combined with fits of 
close application, and the brilliant success of all his works, poetical 
and prosaic, enabled him to work his way out of every difficulty. 
€k)ld8iiiith was not more potent in raising money, and melting the 
hearts of booksellers. Lord John Russell admits that the defect of 
Moore's journal is, that while he is at groat pains to put in writing 
the stories and the jokes he- liears, he seldom records a serious discus- 
sion, or notices the instructive portions of the conversations in which 
he bore a part. To do this would have required great time and con- 
stant attention. Instead of an admired and applauded talker, the 
poet must have become a silent and patient listener, and have pos- 
sessed Boswell's servility of spirit and complete devotion to his hero 
and subject. Moore said that it was in high-life one met the best 
society. His friend Rogers disputed the position : and we suspect it 
will be foimd that, however agr(;eable sucrh comjiany may be occa- 
sionally, literary men only tind real society among their equals. 
Moore loved high-life, sought aftc;r it, and from his genius, fame, and 
musical talents, was courtcMl by the titled and the great. Too 
much of his time was frittered away in fashionable parties. Such a 

flittering career is dangerous. The no])le and masculine mind of 
turns was injm-ed bj- similar patronage; and in recent times a man 
of great powers, Theodore llook, was ruined I)}' it. 

Another feature in Moore's journal is his undisguised vanity, 
which overflows on all occasions. He is never tired oi recording the 
complunents paid to his talents. But Lord John Russell has justly 
characterised this weakness in Moore as l)eing wholly free from envy. 
It never took the shape of depreciating others that his own superior- 
ity might become conspicuous. ' His love of praise was joined with 
the most generous and liberal dispensation of praise to others — he 
relished the works of Byron and Scott as if he had been himself no 
competitor for fame with th(?m.' Ill success might have tinctured 
the poet's egotism with bitterness, but this he never knew; and such 
a feeling could not have remained long with -a man so constitution- 
allygenial and light-hearted. 

When time shall have destroyed the TcmcmbT^xie^ q1 ^Q><5rtv^'$* 

peiwiml qualities, and removed liis works to a ^\aX5vace,\.^'^T^^^^\ 

of by their fruit alone, the want most deepVy te\X ^V\ \5«i ^Oos^^ *^^ 
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simplicity and genuine passion. He lias worked little in the durable 
and permanent materials of j^oetry, but has spent his prime in en- 
riching the stately structure wifh exquisite ornaments, foliage, 
flowers, and gems. Yet he often throws into his gay and festve 
verses, and his fanciful descriptions, touches of pensive and mouni- 
ful reflection, which strike by their truth and beauty, and by the 
force of contrast. Indeed, one effect of the genius of Moore has 
been, to elevate the feelings and occurrences of ordinary life into 
poetry, rather than dealing with the lofty abstract elements of the 
art. The combinations of his wit are wonderful. Quick, subtle, 
apd varied, ever suggesting new thoughts or images, or imexpected 
turns of expression — how drawing resources from classical literature 
or the ancient fathers — now diving into the human heart, and now 
skimming the fields of fancy — the wit or imagination of Moore (for 
they are compounded together) is a true Ariel, ' a creature of the ele- 
ments,' that is ever buoyant and full of life and spirit. His veiy 
satires '^ve delight and hurt not.' They are never coarse, ana 
always witty. WJien stung by an act of oppression or intolerance, 
he could be bitter or sarcastic enough; but some lively thought or 
sportive image soon crossed his path, and he instantly followed it 
into the open and genial region where he loved most to mdulge. He 
never dipped his pen in malignity. 

For an author who has written so much as Moore on the subject of 
love and the gay delights of good fellowship, it was scarcely possible 
to be always natural and original. Some of his lyrics and occasional 
poems, accordingly, present far-fetched metaphors and conceits, with 
which they often conclude, like the final flourish or pirouette of a 
stage-dancer. He exhausted the vocabularj^ of rosy lips and spark- 
ling eyes, forgetting that true passion is ever direct and simple-^ver 
concentrated and intense, whether bright or melancholy. This de- 
fect, however, pervades only part of his songs, and those mostly writ- 
ten in his youth. The ' Irish Melodies * are full of true feeling and 
delicacy. By imiversal consent, and by the sure test of memory, 
these national strains are the most popular and the most likely to be 
immortjil of all Moore's works. They are musical almost beyond 
parallel in words — graceful in thought and sentiment— often tender, 
pathetic, and heroic — and they blend poetical and romantic feelings 
with the objects and sympathies of common life in language chast- 
ened and refined, yet apparently so simple that every trace of art has 
disappeared. The songs are read and remembered by all. They are 
equally the delight of the cottage and the saloon, and, in the poets 
o\\Ti country, are sung with an enthusiasm that will long be felt m 
the hour of festivity, as well as in periods of suffering and solemnity; 
by that imaginative and warm-hearted people. 

'Tis the LaM Rose of Summer. 
rPb the last rose of summet Xii\v« Yon^Vj cQisc^MDCtfaDii 

Left blooming alone ; ^^ ^^^ «=^^ «»* » 
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did 



Ko flower of her kindred. 

No rose-bud is nish, 
To reflect back her Dlushes, 

Or give sigh for sigh. 

Fn not leave thee, thon lone one I 

To pine on the stem ; 
Shice the lovely are sleeping. 

Go, sleep thou with them. 
TI1118 kindly I scatter 

Thy leaves o'er the bed, 



Where thy mates of the garden 
Lie scentless and dead. 

Sosoon may I follow. 

When friendships decay, 
And from Love's shining circle 

The gems drop away ! 
Wlieu true hearts lie withered, 

And fond ones are flown. 
Oh ! who would inhabit 

This bleak world alone ? 



The Turf sliaU he my Fragrant Slirine. 



Jhe turf shall be my fragrant shrine ; 
27 temple, Lord ! that arch of thme ; 
■My censer's breath the mountain airs, 
A^ silent thoughts my only prayers. 

My choir shall be the moonlight waves, 
▼vheD mnrmnring homeward to their 

caves. 
^^ when the stillness of the sea, 
-BWen more than music, breathes of Thee ! 

J*n seek, by day, some glade unknown. 
Ad light and silence, like thy Throne ! 
And the pule stars shall be. at night, 
Xhe only eyes that watch my rite. 

ttij heaven, on which 'tis bliss to look, 
Bhiill bo my pure and shining book. 



Where I shall read, in words of flame, 
The glories of thy wondrous name. 

I'll read thy anger in the rack 

That cloudH awhile the day-beam's track ;* 

Thy mercy in the azure hue 

Of sunny orightiiess breaking through I 

There's nothing bright, above, below. 
From flowers that bloom to stars that 

glow. 
But in its light my soul can see 
Some feature of thy Deity. 

There's nothing dark, below, above, 
But in its srlooni I trace thy love, 
And uK^ekVy wait that moment, when 
Thy touch shall turn all bright again ! 



JOHN nOOKHAM FRERE. 

In 1817, Mr. Murray published a small poetical volume under the 
eccentric title of * Prospectus and Specimen of an intended Na- 
tional Work, by William and Kobert Wliistlecraft, of Stowmarket 
in Suffolk, Harness and Collar Makers. Intended to comprise the 
most Interesting Particulars relating to King Arthur and his Round 
Table.' The world was surprised to find, under this oiid disguise, a 
happy imitation of the Pulci and Casti school of the Italian poet.s. 
The brothers Whistlecraft formed, it was quickly seen, but the mask of 
eome elegant and scholarly wit belonging to the higher circles of 
8ociety,who had chosen to amuse himself in comic verse, without in- 
curring the responsibilities of declared authorship. To two cantos 
published in the above year, a third and fourth were soon after added. 
The poem opens with a feast held by King Arthur at Carlisle amidst 
lu8 knights, who are thus introduced: 

They looked a manly generous generation ; 
Beards, shoulders, eyebrows, broad, and square, and thicky 
Their accent llrni and loud in couversjition. 
Their eyes and gestures eager, sharp, and quick. 
Shewed them prepared, on proper nrovoc&uou, 
To give the lie, pull noses, pta\) auu kicik.*, 
' And for tlmt very rea:-on, it is said, 

Tbey were bo very courteous and we\W\>reidL 
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In a valley near Carlisle lived a race of giants, and this place is 
finely described: 

Hnge mountains of immeasurable height 
Encompassed all the level valley romid 
With mighty slabs of rock that sloped upright. 
An insurmountable and enormous mound; 
The very river vanished out of sight, 
Absorbed in secret channels under ground ; 
That vale was so sequested and secluded, 
All search for ages past it had eluded. 

A rock was in the centre, like a cone. 
Abruptly rising from a miiy pool, 
Where they beheld a pile of massy stone, 
Which masons of the rude primeval school 
Had reared by help of giant hands alone. 
With rocky fragments unreduced by nfte : 
Irregular, like nature more than art, 
Huge, rugged, and compact in every part. 

A wild tumultuous torrent raged around. 
Of fragments tumbling from the mountain's height; 
The whistling clouds of dust, the deafening Boundy 
The Imrried motion that amazed the sight. 
The constant quaking of the solid ground, 
Environed them with phantoms of afEright ; 
Yet with heroic hearts they held right on. 
Till the last point of their ascent was won. 

The giants having attacked and carried off some ladies on their 

journey to court, the knights deem it their duty to set out in pursuit; 

and in due time they overcome those grim personages, and relieve the ! 

captives from the castle in which they had been immured : 

The ladies ? — They wore tolerably well, . 1 

At least as well as could have been expected : 

Many details I must forbear to tell ; j 

Their toilet had been very much neglected ; 

But by supreme good-luck it so befell. J 

That when'the castle's capture was effected, 1 

When those vile cannibals were overpowered, I 

Only two fat duennas were devoured. 

This closes the second canto. The third opens in the following play- 
ful strain. 

I've a proposal here for Mr. Murray, 
He offers handsomely — ^the money down ; 
My dear, you might recover from your flurry, 
In a nice airy lodging out of town. 
At Croydon, Epsom, anywhere in Surrey ; 
If every stanza brings us in a crown, 
I think that I might'venture to bespeak 
A bedroom and front-parlour for next week. 

Tell me, my dear Thalia, what you think : 

Your nerves have undergone a sudden shock ; 

Your poor dear spirits Mln^ "bcgvwi \,o «vDk\ 
On Banstead Downs you'd mufelcT e^iie^ «X&^ 
And I M be sure to keep «wa\ ttom dxNsi^, 
And always jjo to bod by twvAve o'cXoc^. 
We'll travel down t\^ere iutbe moTmtv§,%\»«»» 
Our verses shall go Aown \Xi d\atai». «K©i%. 
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And hfflre in town we'll breakfast on hot rolls. 
And yon shall have a better shawl to wear : 
These pantaloons of mine are chafed in holes: 
By Monday next I'll compass a new pair : . 
Come now, fling up the cmders ; fetch the coals, 
And take away the things yon hnng to air ; 
Set ont the tea-things, and bid Phoebe bring 
The kettle up. Amis and the MorUen 1 sing, 

' the valley of the giants was an abbey, containing fiftjr friars, 

d good,' who keep for a long time on good terms with their 

ours. Being fond of music, the giants would sometimes ap- 

the sacred pile, attracted by the sweet sounds that issued from 

here occurs a beautiful piece of description : 

Oft that wild untutored race would draw, 
Led by the solemn sound and sacred light, 
Beyond the bank, beneath a lonely shaw, . 
To listen all the livelong summer night, 
Till deep, serene, and reverential awe 
Environed them with silent calm delight, 
Gpntemplating the minster's midnight gleam, 
Iieflected from the clear and glassy stream. 

But chteflv, when the shadowy moon hath shed 
O'er woods and waters her mysterious hue, , 
Their passive hearts and vacant fancies fed ' 
With thoughts and aspirations strange and new. 
Till their brute souls with inward working bred 
Dark hints that in the depths of instinct grew 
Subjective — ^not from Locke's associations. 
Nor David Hartley's doctrine of vibrations. 
Bach was ashamed to mention to the others 
One half of all the feelings that he felt. 
Yet thus for each would venture : * Listen, brothers, 
It seems as If one heard Heaven's thunders melt 
In music I 

imately, this happy state of things .^ broken up by the intro- 
i of a ring of bells into the abbey, a kind of music to which 
ats had an insurmountable aversion. 

The solemn mountains that surrounded 
The silent valley where the convent lay, 
With tintinnabular uproar were astounded 
When the first peal burst forth at break of day: 
Feeling their granite ears severely wounded, 
They scarce tmew what to think or what to say ; 
And — though large mountains commonly conceal ' 
Their sentmients, dissembling what they feel, 

Yet^—Cader-Gibbrish from his cloudy throne 
Tofhuge Lobloramon gave an intimation 
Of thfi strange rumour, with an awf hi ton& 
Thundering his deep surprise and indignatfon; 
The lesser mils, in language of their own, 
Discussed the topic by reverberatioii ', 
Discoarsing with their echoes aH day long, 
TJidronly conyersation was, * ding-doni^. 
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These giant moimtains inwardly were moved. 

Bat never made an oatward change of place ; 

Not BO the mountain giants (as beaovea 

A more- alert and locomotive race) ; *" 

Hearing a clatter which they disapproved, 

They ran straight forward to besiege the place. 

With a discordant universal yell, 

Like.house-dogs howling at a dinncr-belL 

This is evidently meant as a good-humoured satire against violent per 
Bonifications in poetry. Meanwhile a monk, Brother John byname, 
who had opposed the introduction of the bells, has gone, in a fit of 
disgust with his brethren, to amuse himself with the rod at a neigh- 
bouring stream. Here occurs another beautiful descriptiye passage; 

A mighty current, unconfined and free, 

Ran wheeling round beneath the mountain's shade, 

Battering its wave-worn base ; but you might Bee 

On the near margin many a watery glade, 

Becalmed beneath some little island's lee, 

All tranquil and transparent, close embayed ; 

Reflecting in the deep serene and even ^ 

Each flower and herb, and every cloud of heav«D| 

The painted kingfisher, the branch above her, 
St-and in the stemifast mirror fixed and true ; 
Anon the fitful breezes brood and hover. 
Freshening the surface with a rougher hue ; 
Spreading, withdrawing, pausing, passing over 
Again returning to retire anew : 
So rest and motion in a narrow range, 
Feasted the sight with joyous intercnange. 

Brother John, placed here by mere chance, is apprised of the ap- 
proach of the giants in time to run home and give the alarm. 
Amidst the preparations for defence, to which he exhorts his bre- 
thren, the abbot dies, and John is elected to succeed him. A stout re- 
sistance is made by the monks, whom their new superior takes care 
to feed well by way of keeping them in heart, and the giMits at 
length withdraw from the scene of action. It finally appears that 
the pagans have retired in order to make the attack upon the ladies, 
which had formerly been described — no bad burlesque of the endle** 
episodes of the Italian romantic poets. 

It was soon discovered that the author of this clever jeu d'espnf^ 
was the Right Honourable John Hookham Frere, a person of bigJ^ 
political' consequence, who had been employed a few years before 
by the British government to take charge of aiplomatic transactions 
in Spain in connection with the army under General Sir Jolm Moore. 
The "Whistlecraft poetry was carried no further; but the peculiar 
stanza (the ottava rima of Italy), and the sarcastic pleasantry, formed 
the immediate exemplar- which guided Byron when he wrote hi* 
'Bepvo ' and * Don Juan ; ' and one couple't — 

Ado^vn thy slope, totuov^Wc Xs\\\iW)in\, ^(Loa 
The Derby (lU\y, cairyiivg a\x \iv%\(\e%— 

became at a subsequent period t\ie\i3iSv^ot ^i3Q.^itos^^^ 
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cal in importance, with reference to a small party in the House of 
Ck)mmons. Thus the national poem attained a place of some conse- 
quence in our modem literature. It is only to be regretted that the 
poet, captivated by indolence or the elegances of a luxurious taste, 
gave no further specimen of his talents to the world. 

For many years Mr. Frere resided in Malta, in the enjoyment of a 
handsome pension, conferred for diplomatic services, of £1516 per 
annum, and at Malta he died on the 7th of January, 1846, aged se- 
venty-seven. In the * Life of Sir Walter Scott,' there are some parti- 
culars respecting the meeting of the declining novelist with his fnend, 
the author of * Whistlecraft. We there learn from Scott, that the re- 
markable war-song upon the victory at Brunnenburg, which appears 
in Mr. Ellis's ' Specimens of Ancient English Poetry,' and might pass 
in a court of critics as a genuine composition of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, was written by Mr. Frere while an Eton school-boy, as an illus- 
tration on one side of the celebrated Rowley controversy. We are 
aJso informed by Mrs. John Davy, in her diary, quoted by Mr. Lock- 
hart, that Sir Walter m. this occasion, * repeated a pretty long pass- 
age from his version of one of the romances of the Cid— published 
in the appendix to Southey's quarto— and seemed to enjoy a spirited 
charge ox the knights therein described as much as he could have 
done in his best days, placing his walking-stick in rest as a lance, ''to 
suit the action to the word. We may here redeem from comparar 
tlve olMCurity a piece of poetry so much admired by Scott : 

The gates were then thrown open, 

and forth at once they mshed. 
The ontpoBtfl of the Moorish hosts 

l)ack to the camp were poshed ; 
The camp was all In tnmnlt, 

and there was such a thunder 
Of eymbals and of drams, 

as if earth would cleave in sunder. 
There yoa might see the Moors 

arminff themselves in hasle. 
And the two main oattles 

I^ow they were forming fast ; 
Horsemeii and footmen mizt, 
. . . a countless troop and vast. 

The Moort are moving forward, 

the hattl^ soon must join, 
*My men, stand here in order, 

ranged upon a line I 
Let not a man move irom bis rauk 

before I give the sign.' 
Fero Bermuez heard the word, 

but he could not refrain, 
He held the banner in his hand, 

he gave the horse the TCbi\ 
*Toa see yon foremost squadron thei^ 

the thickest of the toea, 
^oble Cid, God be your aid, 

(or there your banner gpesl 
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Bermuez cried, ' I ^a^Vta^hl 
so eager was nu* wiu. 
He sDurred Ms W5rse, and drove him on 
He spurreu ^^^ ^^^^ Moorish rout: 

They Btn>.e towin^h^^^^^^^^ ,^t. 
Had not his armour been s^^^^^ 

The Cid called out^^gain,,^ ^^^ «acoour himl' 
Their Shields befoj.«.^eirbx.a^ 

Their l*nee.^injje^««{^. 

'^Their banners and their crests 

• I ^»i®^ "***" waving in a row, 
Thrfr heads all stooping down 
Their n»»» ^^j^,^ the saddle-bow. 

The Cid was in the midst, - -^, 
Tne ^m wi«^^^ ^^^^ ^^ jjg^j^ gfiif . 

•lamRnil^*** . ^s„„ «* t«viit« 
the champion oi uivax , 

Three hundred Moore they HUed, 
iDTOTu . ,m^ at every blow; 

When they wheeled and ">"»«%.. 
wnen ""J y morn ^y, ««ln;^ 

Youmlght see them raise tJM*r lanccB, 

There youndghtaeethehr^^,;^^^^. 

, ^d^anya^o^SKJ^the plain. 

The P«>«'on-^^,t^;?th'a &«n *-". 
ne horses runntogwijd ^ ^ ^^ 

T ift71 the 'Works of Frere, in Va^ and Prose, and a M 
^.y'SSphe^. were published in 2 vols. 

THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

He was of a gof^i|hland f aml^.^^ ^^^ ^ ^ 

Argyllshire, who f^fij'^f^ °" « had passed from the anc« 

LoShawe. The proper^- howejer^^ J, .^ 
afld the poet's father caTtwao^^^^^^^.^^V>a\9t 
or tinder with Vxrgim^ H^^X«s^ 1^^^ * ^'^'^^ 
subsisted on some sinfll^ income 
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ident institution, aided by Lis industrious wife, whoreceivod 

house as boarders young men attendinff college. Thomas 

a good education, and was distinguished at the university, 

rly for his translations from the Greek. The Greek pro- 

ohn Young, pronounced his translation of part of the 

of Aristophtines the best version that had ever been given 

y student. He had previously received a prize for an 

poem, an * Essay on the Origin of Evil,' modelled on the 

*ope. Other poetical pieces, written between his fourteenth 

enth year, evince Campbell's peculiar delicacy of taste and 

etical diction. He became tutor in a family resident in the 

Mull, and about this time met with his * Caroline of the 

e daughter of a minister of Inveraray. The winter of 1795 

a^in in Glasgow, attending college, and supporting him- 

)nvate tuition. Next year he was sometime tutor in the 

Mr. Downie of Appin, also in the Highlands; and thisen- 

t completed, he repaired to Edinburgh, hesitated between 

h and the law as a profession, but soon abandoning all hopes 

he employed himself in private teaching and in literary 

the booksellers. Poetry was not neglected, and in April 

leared his 'Pleasures of Hope.' The copyright was sold 

but for some years the publishers gave the poet £50 

new^ edition of two thousand copies, and allowed him, in 

publish a quarto subscription copy, by which he realized 

000. It was in a * dusky lodging ' in Alison Square, Edin- 

lat the 'Pleasures of Hope' was composed; and the fine 

simile was suggested by the scenery of the Firth of Forth as 

1 the Calton Hill. The poem was mstantly successful. The 

rent through four editions in a twelvemonth. After the pub- 

►f the first edition, 154 lines were added to the poem. It 

d all readers by its varying and exquisite melody, its polished 

ind the vein oi generous and lofty sentiment which seemed 

tn and sanctify the entire poem. The touching and/beauti- 

ies with which it abounds constituted also a source of deep 

and in picturing the horrors of war, and the infamous parti- 

'oland, the poet kindled up into a strain of noble indignant 

prophet-like inspiration. 

Oh, bloodieat picture in the book of Time I 
Sarmatia fdl, UDwept, without a crime ; 
Found not a generous friend, a pit3dng foe, 
Strength in h^r arms, nor mercy in her woe I 
Dropped from her nei-veless grasp the shattered spear, 
Closed her bright eye, and curbed her high career • 
Hope, for a season, bade the word farewell, 
And Freedom shrieked— as Kosciusko fell I 

^e Bttu went dowDj nor ceased the cam&se \Sck!ete\ 
Tamaltaons Mnrder shook the midrnghX, wr — 
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On Prague's prond arch the fires of ruin glow. 
His blood-dyed waters murmuring fur below; 
The storm prevails, the rampart yields a way. 
Bursts the wild cry of horror and dis»may I 
Ilark I as the smouldering pilos with thunder fall 
A thousand shrieks for hopeless mercy call ! 
Earth shook, red meteors flashed along the sky. 
And conscious Nature shuddered at the cry ! 

Traces of juvenility may be found in the ' Pleasures of "ELope ' — a want 
of connection between the different parts of the poem, some florid lines 
and imperfect metaphors; but such a series of beautiful and dazzling 
pictures, so pure and elevated atone of moral feeling, and such terse, 
vigorous, and polished versification, were never perhaps before found 
imited in a poem written at the age of twenty-one. Shortly after its 
publication, Campbell visited the continent. He sailed from Leith 
for Hamburg on the 1st of June 1800; and proceeding from thence 
to Ratisbon, witnessed the decisive action which gave Hatisbon to the 
French. The poet stood with the monks of the Scottish coll^ of 
St. James, on the ramparts near the monastery, while a charge of 
Klenau's cavalry was made upon the French. He saw no other scenes 
of actual warfare, but made various excursions into the interior, and 
was well received by Gteneral Moreau and the other French officers. 
It has been generally supposed that Campbell was present at the bat- 
tle of Hohenlinden, but it was not fought until some weeks after be 
had left Bavaria. During his residence on the Danube and the Elbe, 
the poet wrote some of his exquisite minor poems, which were pub- 
lish^ in the ' Morning Chronicle ' newspaper. The first of these was 
the * Exile of Erin,' which was suggested by an incident like that 
which befell Smollett at Boulogne — namely, meeting with a x>arty of 
political exiles who retained a strong love of their native country. 

Campbell's * ExUe ' was a person named Anthony M'Cann, who, 
with Hamilton Rowan and others, had been concerned in the Irish 
rebellion. So jealous was the British government of that day, that 
the poet was suspected of being a spy, and on his arrivsd in Edin- 
burgh, was subjected to an examination by the sheriff, but whidi 
ended in a scene of mirth and conviviality. Shortly afterwards, 
Campbell was received by Lord Minto as a sort of secretary and 
literary companion — a situation which his temper and somewhat 
democratic independence of spirit rendered imcongenial, and which 
did not last long. In this year (1802) he composed ' Lochiel's Warn 
ing' and * Hohenlinden ' — the latter one of the grandest battle-pieces 
in miniature that ever was drawn. In a few verses, flowing like « 
choral melody, the poet brings before us the silent midnight scene of 
CDgngemeni wrapt m the snows of winter, the sudden arming for the 
battle, the press and shout oi chaigvu^ ^^^Axcsvi^, the flashing of 
artillery, and the final scene oi deaX\v. * VjocVCA^'^^'wrKCMf^^SiSflt 
read in maniiscript to Sir WaVtet (.Wveiv ^t.^ '^^c^w,, \tf^ \^bss^«&i^^ 
perusal of it himself, and theu iepea\jGd XXiei ^VvSVa 1i^s«a.\siSBtt«scv- 
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tu London, aud duvuted liimsclf to literikluro as a profes! 
resided for somu timii witli his fricud, Mr. Telford, Uie celebrated 
engineer. Telford continued his regard for Uie poet throughout a 
long life, and remembered him in Ida will by a. Ic^y of £SIM.* 

Mr. Campbell wrote several papers for the '^inburgh Sucyclo- 
pcedla' — of which Telford had some share — including poutienl 
lilograpbios, an account of the drama, &e. He also compiled 
■ AnnalK of Great Britain from the Accession of GJeorge III. to the 
Peace of Amiena,' in three volumes. Such compilations can only 
be considered in the light of mental drudgery; but Campbell, liUc 
Goldsmith, could sometimes impart grace and interest to task-work. 
In 1806, through the influence of Mr. Fox, the government granted 
a pension to the poet — a well-merited tribute to the author of those 
national atrai as, ' Ye Marioers of England,' and the 'Battle of tlic 
Baltic. ' In 180S was published his second great poem, ' Gertrude' of 
Wyoming, a Pennsylvania Tale.' The subsequent literary laboursof 
Mr. Campbell were only, as regards his poetical fame, subordinate 
efforts. The beat of them were contributed to tlie ' New Monthly 
Ma^aae,' which he edited for tenjears (from 1820 to 1830); and o" - 



'Last Man,' maybe ranged among his 
. ceptions: it is like a skctcli by Klidiael Angclo or Kem- 

wandt. Previous to this time the poet had viailed Paris in company 
with Mrs. Biddons aud John Kemble, and enjoyed the sculpture and 
other works of art in the Louvre with such intensity that thcj seemed 
to g^ve his mind a new sense of the harmony of art — a new visunl 
power of enjoying beauty. ' Every step of approach,' ' 
of the Apollo Bclvidere, add ' " 



presence of the Apollo Bclvidere, added to my sensations, and all 
illeotions of his name in classic poetry swarmed on my mind as 
spontaneously as the associations that arc conjured up by the sweetest 
music.' In 1318 he again visited Germany, and on his return the fol- 
lowing year.he published bis ' Specimens of the British Poets,' with 
Mt^raphicalandcriticainotices, m seven volumes. The justness and 
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beauty of his critical dissertations have been universally achnitted; 
some of them are perfect models of chaste yet animated criticism. 
In 1820 Mr. Campbell delivered a course of lectures on poetry at 
the Surrey Institution; in 1824 he published 'Theodric and other 
Poems;' and, though busy in establishing the London University, he 
was, in 1827, honoiircd with the graceful compliment of being elected 
lord rector of the imiversity of his native citj'. This distinction was 
continued and heightened by his re-election the following two years, 
lie afterwards made a voyage to Algiers, of wliich he published an 
account; and in 1842 he appeared again as a poet. This work was a 
slight narrative poem, unworthy of "his fame, entitled 'The Pilgrim 
of Glencoe.* Among the literary engagements of his later years, was 
a * Life of Mrs. Siddons,' and a ' Life of Petrarch.' In the summer of 

1843, he fixed his residence at Boulougne, but his health was by this 
time much impaired, and he died the following summer, June 15, 

1844. He was interred in Westminster Abbey, his funeral being at- 
tended by some of the most eminent noblemen and statesmen of the 
day, with a niimcrous body of private friends. In 1849 a selection 
from his correspondence, with a life of the poet, was published hy 
his affectionate friend and literary executor. Dr. Beattie, himself the 
author of various works, and of some pleasing and picturesque 
poetry. 

In genius and taste Campbell resembles Gray. He displays the 
same delicacj^ and purity of sentiment, the same vivid x)erception of 
beauty and. ideal loveliness, equa! picturesqueness and elevation of 
imagery, ■ and the same lyrical and concentrated power of expression. 
The diction of both is elaborately choice and select. Campbell has 
greater sweetness and gentleness of pathos, springing from deep 
moral feelin<^, and a refined sensitiveness of nature. Neither can he 
termed boldly original or inventive, but they both possess sublimity 
— Gray in his two magnificent odes, and Campbell in his war-songs 
or lyncs, which form the richest offering ever made by poetry aft thi 
shrine of patriotism. The general tone of his verse is calm, uniform, 
and mellifluous — a stream of mild harmony and delicious fancy 
flowing through the bosom-scenes of life, with images scattere<l 
separately like flowers on its surface, and beauties of expression 
interwoven with it — ijertain words and phrases of magical power— 
which never quit the memory. Campbell is secure, as one of his 
critics has said, in an * immortality of quotation.* Some of his linft» 
have become household words — e. g. : 

TIs distance lends enchantment to the view. 

Bnt, mortal pleasure, what art thon in tmth? 
2^ torrent's 9moothneu» ere it dash below', 

TiB the sunset of Mo givcft -me uvye^csiWst^i, 
And coming event-> caat tYioit ft\iT5Acw%\wiv,«^. 

^rid many other short passages m\gV\VV>e cXx^Cc. ^V>^^^Va.^^ 
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sic predilections, Campbell was not — as he has himself remarked of 
Crabbe — a laudator temporis a/M, but a decided lover of later times. 
Age never quenched his zeal for public freedom or foi; the unchained 
exercise of the human intellect; and, with equal consistency in tastes 
as in opinions, he was to the last meditating a work on Greek litera- 
ture, })j ^^ch, fifty years before, as a scholar, he first achieved dis- 
tinction. 

Many can date their first love of poetry from their perusal of 
Campbell. In youth, the * Pleasures of Hope * is generally preferred 
In riper years, when the taste becomes matured, '** Gertrude of 
Wyoming ' rises in estimation. Its beautiful home^enes go more 
closely to the heart, and its delineation of character and passion 
evinces a more luxuriant and perfect genius. The portrait of the 
savage chief Oufalissi is finished with immitable skill and effect: 

Far diflferently the mute Oneytla took 
His calumet of peace and cap of joy ; 
ikfl monumental bronze unchanged his look ; 
A«onl that pity touched, but never shook ; 
Trained from his tree-rocked cradle to his bier 
Tl^ fierce extreme of good and in to brook 
Impassive— fearing but the shame of fear— 
A stoic of the wo^s — a man without a teM*. 

The loves of (Gertrude and Waldegrave, the patriarchal Albert, and 
the sketches of rich sequestered JPennsylvanian scenery, also shew 
the finished art of the poet. The poem of '0*Connor's Child' 
is another exquisitely finished and pathetic tale. The rugged and 
ferocious features of ancient feudal manners and family pride are 
there displayed in connection with female suffering, love, and beauty, 
and with the romantic and warlike colouring suited to the country 
and the times. It is full of antique grace and passionate energy — 
the mingled Jight and gloom of the wild Celtic character. 

•^ megy Writtm in MuU {June VH^. , 

The tempest blackens on the dusky moor, 
And billows lash the long-resounding shore : 



In pensive mood, I roam the desert ground. 

id vainly sigl 
O whither fled the pleasurable hours 



And vainly sigh for scenes no longer found. 



That chased each care and fired the Muse's powers 7 — 
The classic haunts of youth, for ever gay. 
Where mirth and friendship cheered the close of day; 
The well-known valleys where I wont to roam • 
The native sports, the nameless joys of home? 

Far different scenes allure my wondering eye — 
The white wave foaming to the distant sky ; 
The cloudy heavens, unblest by summer's smile, 
The sounding storm that sweeps the rugged isle— 
The chill, bleak sunmiit of eternal snow — 
The wide^ wiJd glen— the pathless pVama 10^X0^% 
The dark-bine rocks in barren grandevvt p\\ft^\ 
The cuckoo aighmff to the penswe -wU^l. 
Far different these from all that chatmfiAXseSfiKftfc 
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Her Blopine yalee, with waving forests lined, 
Her smoota bine lakes, unnmied by the wind. 

Hail, happy Clnthal glad shall I sanreF 
Thy gilded turrets from the distant way I 
Thy sight shall cheer the weary traveller's toll. 
And joy shall hadl me to my native soil. 

Fktwre of Ihmestui Love.^From the 'Pleamreacf Hope»* 

Thy pencil traces on the lover^s thonght 

Borne cottag&-home, from towns an^dftoil remote, 

Where love and lore may claim alternate honn^ 

With peace emb(»om'd in Idalian bowers I 

Bemote from busy life's bewildered way. 

C^er all his heart shall Taste and Bean^ swayl 

Free on the sonny slope, or winding shore, 

W)^ hermit-steps to wander axid adore I 

There iriiall he love, when geniiU mom appeals, 

like pensive Beancy smiliug in her tears. 

To watch the brightening roses of the sky, 

And muse on nature with a poet's eye I 

And whoa the son's last i^lendoor lights the deep; 

The wood and waves, and murmuring winds aslaqp^ 

When fairy harps the Hesperian planet hail, 

And the lone cuckoo sighs along the vale, 

His path shall be where streamy mountains swell 

Then: shadowy grandeur o'er the narrow dell ; 

Where mouldiiu^ piles and forests intervene, 

Hinging with ^&^er tints the living green ; 

No dirclu^ hills his ravished eye to bound. 

Heaven earth, and ocean blazing all around I 

The moon is up — ^the watch>tower dimly bmnch^ 
And down the vale his sober step returns; 
But pauses oft, as winding rocks convey 
The still sweet fall of music far awigr ;^ 
And oft be lingers from his home awhile. 
To watch the ayins notes— and start, and smile t 

Let winter come I let polar spirits sweep 
The darkening world, and tempest-troubled deep.I 
Though boundless snows the withered heath deform^' 
And the dim sun scarce wanders through the storm, 
Tet shtdl the smile of social love repay, ,^ 

With mental light, the melancholy day I 
And, when its short and sullen noon is o'er. 
The ice-chained waters slumbering on the shore^ 
How bright the fagots in his little nail 
31aze on the hearra, and warm the pictured wall I 

How blest he names, in love's familiar tone, 
The kind fair friend, by nature marked his own ; 
And, in the waveless mirror of his mind. 
Views the fleet years of pleasure left behind. 
Since when her empire o^er his heart began — 
Since first he odled her his before the holy man I . 

Trim the gay taper in his rustic dome. 
And light the wintry paradise of home ; 
And 1^ the half-uncurtained window hail 
Some wayworn man benighted in the vale I 
Now, while the moaning night-wind rages high. 
As sweep the Bhot-staTe dov^u t\\« troumed s%, • 
While fiery boats inheavetf^'wV'QLe ^^tQ,\e'^^sKs, 
And bathe in lurid ^bt tXie ^HiStej-^w \ 
Safe from the storm, tbo meleox, «Bd\^«i ^^?0. 
^me pleasing page B\iail ciw«m\?tx«i wA«a»^^^^ ^ 
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With jpaUios bOmJH command, with wit beguile^ 
A gexterona tear of anguish, or a smile 1 

Death of Oertmde, 

Past was the flight, and welcomed seemed the towqr* 

That like a giant standard-bearer frowned 

Defiance on the roving Indian power. 

Bftoeath, each bold and promontory mound 

WitJktembraaiure embossed and armour crowned. 

And arrowy frise, and wedged ravelin. 

Wove like a diadem its tracery round 

The lofty summit of that mountain green ; 

Here stood secure the group, and eyed a distant scenes 

A flceoe of death I where fires beneath the sun, 
And blended arms, and white pavilicms glow ; 
And for the business of destruction dcme, 
ItauMtaiem the war-bom seemed to blow : 
TlKKm^ sad «^ectatress of her country's wqe I 
The lovely Gertrude, safe from present harm. 
Had laid her che^, and clasped her hands of snow 
On Waldgrave's shoulder, half within his arm 
Inclosed, that felt her heart, and hushed its vrOA a]ann I 

But short that contemplation— «ad and short 

The pause to bid each much-loved sc^ie adiev I 

Beneath the very shadow of the fort, 

Where friendly swords were drawn, and banners flew; 

Ah I who could deem that foot of Indian czew 

Was near ? — ^yet there, with lust of murderous deeds. 

Gleamed like a basilisk, from woods in view. 

The ambushed foeman's eye — his volley speeds. 

And Albert, Albert falls I the dear old father bleeds I 

And tranced in giddy horror, Glertmde swooned ; 

Yet, while she clasps him lifeless to her zone. 

Say, burst they, borrowed from her f ather'a wound, 

These drops 7 Oh, God I the life-blood is her own I 

And faltering, ou her Wald^rave's bosom thrown— . 

* Weep not, O love I' she cries, * to see me bleed ; 

Thee, Gertrude's sad survivor, thee alone 

Heaven's peace commiserate ; for scarce I heed 

These wounds ; yet thee to leave is death, ia death indeed I 

' Clasp me a little longer on the brink 

Of fate I while I can feel thy dear caress ; 

And when this heart hath ceased to beafr--<A 1 thiQl^ 

And let it mitigate thy woe's excess. 

That thou hast been to me all tenderness. 

And friend to more than human friendship just. 

Oh I by that retrofpect of happiness. 

And by the hopes of an immortal trust, 

God shall assuage thy panga— when I am laid in duStV 

Hushed were his Qertrnde's lips I but still their bland 

And beautiful expression seemed to melt 

With love that could not die I and still his hand 

She preesea to the heart no more that felt. 

Ah, neart ! where once each fond affection dwelt. 

And feafnres yet that spoke a soul moie iaix. 
JUute, gaziDgf agonizing as he knelt— 
Of them that stood encircling hia deepaix 
Me beatdwotoe friendly worda ; but ^jsua^ ia<A NiYvuft^^c? H?«tft% 
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For now, to 1no^m their judge and child, artivet ' 
A faithful band. With solemn rites between, 
Twas sung, how they were lovely in their liyeSy 
And in their deaths had not dlvicfed been. 
Tdnefaed by the music and the melting scene. 
Was scarce one tearless eye amidst the crowd — 
Stem warriors, resting on their swords, were seen 
To veil their eves, as passed each much-loved sbroudr^ 
While woman'^ softer soul in woe dissolYed aloud. 

Then mournfully the partins bugle bid 

Its farewell o'er the grave of worth and truth : 

Prooe to the dust, dieted Waldegrave hid 

His face on earth ; him watched, m gloomy ruth, 

His woodland guide ; but words had none to sootht 

The grief that raiew not consolation's name ; 

Casting his Indian mantle o'er the youth. 

He watched, beneath its folds, each burst that camt 

Convulsive,agUe-like, across his shudderimg fnunBl 

* And I could weep,' the Oneyda chief 
His descant wildly thus begun ; 

' But that I may not stain with grief 

The death-song of my father's.son, 

Or bow this head in woe I * 

For, by tby Wrongs, and by my wrath, 

To-morrow Areouski's breath, 

{That fir^ yon heaven with storms of death, 

Shall light us to tbe foe : / ' 

And we shall share, my Christian boy. 

The f oeman's blood, the avenger's joy I 

' $ut tbee, my flower, whose breath was given 
By milder genii o'er the deep. 
The ^rits of the white man's heaven 
Forbid not>thee to weep : 
Nor will tbe Christian host, 
Nor will thy father's spirit grieve, 
To see thee on tbe battle's eve. 
Lamenting; take a mournful leave 
Of her who loved thee most : 
She was Hie rainbow to thy sdgfat I 
• ' ^h^ sun— thy heaven of lost delight I 

* To-morrow let us do or die. 

But when the bolt of death is hurled, 
AM r whither tbeii with thee to fly. 
Shall Outalissi roam the world ? > 

Seek we thy ooce^dved home ? ;• 

The hand is j^pne that cropt its flowers ; 
Unheard their clock repeats ite hours ; 
Cold is the hearth within their bowers : 
Iftnd should we thither roam. 
Its echoes and its. empty tread 
Would sound like voices from the dead I 

' Or 8h<tU we cross yon mountahis blue, 

Whose streams my kindred natioii qoftSteAi, 

And by ray iride, in battle true, 

A fhoQsand warriors drew tbe *\i«StT 

Ah J there, in de«o\at\on co\d, ^ 

The desert serpent dweUa aXone, ^^^^^^^^^ ^ 

Where gras* o'erg^wa eacb mon^«ttoftXj»»* 
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And ktoxies themselves to ruin grown, 
Like me, are death-like old. 
Then seek we not their camp ; for there 
The silence dwells pf my despair I 

•But hark, the trump ! to-morrow ^km 
In glory'6 fires shalt dry thy tears : 
Bren from the land of shadows now 
My father's awful riiost appears, 
Amidst the clouds that round us roll ; 
He bids my soul for battle thirst — ' 
He bids me dry the last—the first — 
The only tears that ever burst 
Prom Outalissi's soul ; 
Because I may not stain with grief 
The death-song of an Indian chief V 



Te Manriners 

riners of England I 

uard our native seas ; 

t flag has braved a thousand years 

.ttle and the breeze I 

;lorioua standard launch again 

tch another foe I 

veep through the deep, 

the stormy winds do blow ; 

the battle rages loud and long, 

le stormy winds do blow. 



of England, 

Britannia needs no bulwadcs, 

No towers along the steep ; 

Her march is o'er the mountaiij^waYqa^ 

Her home is on the deep. 

With thunders from her native oak 

She quells the floods below 

As they roar on the shore, 

When the stormy winds do blow ; 

When the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy winds do blow. 



lirits of your fothers 

ttart from every wave I 

e deck it was their fidd of fame, 

cean was their grave ; 

! Blake and mi^ty Nelson fell,* 

nanly hearts shall glow. 

sweep through the deep, 

the stormy winds do blow ; 

the battle rages loud and long, 

le stormy winds do blow. 



The meteor flag of England - 

Shall yet terrific bum ; 

Till danger's troubled night depart, 

And the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean -warriors I 

Our song and feast shall flow 

To the fame of your name. 

When the storm has ceased to bldw ; 

When the fiery fight is heard no more, 

And the storm has ceased to blow I 

Battle of the Baltic. 



Ison and the North, 

10 glorious day's renown, 

to l>attle fierce came forth 

i might of Denmark's crown, 

ler arms along the deep proudly 

shone ; 

;h gnn the lighted brand, 

3ld determii^ hand, 

le prince of all the land 

em on. 

iviathans afloat, 

eir bulwarks on the brine ; 

the sign of battle flew 

! lofty British line ; 

ten of April mom by the chime ; 

y drifted on their path. 



There was silence deep as death ; 
And the boldest held his breatti 
For a time. 

But the might of England flushed 

To anticipate the scene ; 

And her von the fleeter rushed 

O'er the deadly space between. 

* Hearts of oak I ' our captains cried ; when 

each gun 
From its adamantine lips 
Spread a death-shade round the ships, 
Like the hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun. 

Again I again I a^in I 

And the havoc did not slack. 



hen first printed (Nelaon beiuir then living) , t\iVa Yvnfe %^q«A, ^ 'W^.^t'^ '^^aksx^SiaJ^ 
'freedom, fell.* 
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Till a feeble cheer the Dane 

To onr cheering sent as back ; 

Their e>hots along the deep slowly boom 

Then ceased — and all is wail, • 

As they strike the shattered sail ; 

Or, in conflagration pale, 

Light the gloom. 

Out spoke the victor then, 

As he hailed them o*er the wave ; 

* Ye are brothers ! ye are men I 

And we conquer but to save ; 

80 pimce instead of death let us bring; 

But yield, proud foe, thy fleet, 

With the crews, at England's feet, 

And make submission meet 

To our king.* 

Then Denmark blessed onr chief, 
That he gave her wounds repose ; 
And the Bounds of ioy and grief 
Krom her pt^ople wildly rose, 
As death withdrew his shades from the 
day. 



While the sun looked smiling bright 
O'er a wide and wof ol sigfat. 
Where the lires of fmieral light 
Died away. 

Now ioy, Old Ensknd raise I 
For the tidings of thy might. 
By the festal cities' blaae, 
whilst the wine-cop shines in Ugfat; 
And yet amidst tiiat joy and uproar, 
Let us think of them that sleep. 
Fall many a fathom deep, 
By thy wild and stormy steep, 
Skinorel 

Brave hearts! to Britain's pd5e 
Once so faithful and so trae. 
On the deck of fame that died,' 
With the gallant good Rion ; * 
Soft sigh the winds of heaven o'er 

gravel 
While the billow monmfol rolls 
And th > mermaid's sons condolee, 
Sin0ng glox-y to the soma 
Of the brave 1 1 



EbTierdinden. 



On Linden, when the sun was low. 
Ail bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, roUiug rapidly. 

But Linden saw another sight-, 
When the drum beat at dead of night, 
(Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 

By torch and trumpet fast arrayed. 
Each horseman drew his battle-blade, 
And furious every charger neighed, 
To join the dreacuul revelry. 

Then shook the hills vnth thunder riven. 
Then rushed the steed to battle driven, 
And loader than the boltn of heaven 
Far flashed the red artillery. 



But rodder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden's hills of fttaindd snow, 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

'Tis mom, but scarce yon level mm 
Can pierce the war-cloads, rolling c 
Where furious Frank and ILeiy Hon 
Shout in their ^ulphoroos canopy. 

The combat deepens. On. ye brave, 
Who rush to plory, or the grave I 
Wave, Munich ! all thy banners wan 
And charge with all thy chivalry. 



Few, few shall part where many m* 
The snow shall oe their windtngHS^ 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier's sepulchre.^ 



* Captain Riou, styled by Lord Nelson the pliant and the good.— GlikPBBLL. 
t Originally this last line stood: 

' Shall mark the soldier's cemet'ry. * 

t The first draft of the above noble poem was sent to Scott in 1805. and consifitsoftkrs-^'^ 
stanzas— all published in Beattie's Life of Campbell. The piece was greatly Impr^c^et/ 
by the condensation, but the folio wing" omitted verses on the English sailors areslt^tt- 
Ing: 

Not such a mind possessed All hands and eyes on watch 

fajriaod'fl tar; Ah they keep— 

'Tw&8 the lo ve of noble game \^7 \.\ievt v(v(A\v)\i V\diit aa wings, 

S'it hie oaken heart on ftame, B^ ««a\v «>\«9 ^^l%xW«l£«^0I m^aBeo^ 
For tobim 'twas all the same— 'X ovv to\^\. ^sao^ ^t^^nawiatf ^OM^ABtsi^ 

Sport and war. Q^ ^^ ^'^^^ 
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Fr<m *The iJist Man: 



ibM^pem ihaD melt in gloom— 
imaelf most die, 
noital Shall assnme 

nin mjileep, 

y Bpirit streDmi to sweep 

» golf oi time! 

t of homaii mould 

nation's death t)ehold, 

Miwherprimel 

'e had a sickly glare, 

vvith age was wan ; 

IS ot nations were 

it lonely man I 

pired in light— the brands 

Q their hony hands — 

ind famine some : 

\ had no somid nor tread : 

ere drifting with the deaa 

where all was dnmb ! 



Yet, prophet-like, that lone one stood 

*Wfth oanntless words and high, , 
That shook the sere leaves from the 
wood, 

As if a storm passed by ; 
Saying : *■ We are twins in death, prood 

son.; 
Thy face is cold, thy race is nm, 

'Tis mercy bids thee &;o. 
For thon, ten thousand thousand yean» 
Hast seen the tide of human tears. 

That shall no longer flow. . . . 

' This spirit shall return to Him 

That gave its heavenly spark 
Tet think not, sun, it BhaU be dim. 

When thou thyeelf art dark I 
No ! it shall live again, and shine 
In bliss unknown to beams of thine^ 

By him recalled to breath, 
Who captive led captivity. 
Who robbed the grave of victory. 

And took the sting from death I ' 



A TlwugJU suggested by the New Year. 



) Hve, more brief appear, 
ncceeding stages : 
Idhood seems a yetur, 
like passing ages. 

e current of our youth, 
3 yet disorders, 
inglike a river smooth 
rassy borders. 

j^wom ch^ek grows wan, 
v's shafts fly thicker, 
measure life to man, 
your courses quicker ? 



When joys have lost their bloom and 
breath, 

And life itaelf is vapid. 
Why, as we reach the falls of death 

Feel we its tide more rapid 7 

It may be sti'ange — yet who would change 
Time's course to slower sneeding ; 

When one by one our frienos have gone. 
And left our bosoms bleeding ? 

Heaven gives our years of fading strength 

Indemnifying ueetness ; 
And those of youth, a seeming length. 

Proportioned to their sweetness. 



MATTHEW GREGORY LEWIS. 

rw Gregory Lewis, author of * The Monk,* was born in 
I the year 1775. His father was deputy-secretary in the 
, and owner of extensive West Indian possessions. Mat- 
educated at Westminster School, where he was more re- 
for his love of theatrical exhibitions than for his love of 
On leaving Westminster, he was entered of Christ Church 
xford, but remained only a short period, being sent to Ger- 
i a view of acquiring a knowledge of the language of that 
When a child, Lewis had pored over Glanville on Witches, 
books of diablerie ; and in Germany Via ioxraA. ^>kw5cnc&» 
\e same description. Romance and Wv^ (Vt«:«v». ^«x^ "^^ 
tudlea ; and wMht resident abroad, Yie cam^<i^^^<^ ^^sc^ 
onk, ' a TTork more extravagant m \Xa w^ ol ea^raaSjosss 
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machinery than any previous English tale of modem times, and dis- 
figured with licentious passages. The novel was published in 1795, 
and attracted much attention. A prosecution, it is said,' was threiU- 
ened on account of the peccant scenes and descriptions ; to avert 
which, Lewis pledged himself to recall the printed copies, and to re- 
cast the work in another edition. The author continued through life 
the same strain of marvellous and terrific composition-^now clothing 
it in verse, now infusing it into the scenes of a drama, and at other 
tiinos expanding it into regular tales. His * Tales of Terror,' 179!); 
'Tales of Wonder' (to which Sir Walter Scott contributed); 'Roman- 
tic Tales,' 1803; ' The Bravo of Venice,' 1804: and 'Feudal T>Tanls,' 
1806, both translated from the German, with numerous dramas, all 
bespciak the same parentanje as * The Monk,' and none of them excels 
it. ins beat poetry, as well as prose, is to be found in this novel; for, 
like Mrs. Radcliife, Lewis introduced poetical compositions into his 
tales; and his ballads of ' Alonzo the Brave,' and ' Durandarte * were 
as attractive as any of the adventures of Ambrosio the monk. Flushed 
with the brilliant success of his romance, and fond of distinction and 
high society, Lewis procured a seat in parliament, and "W'as returned for 
the borough of flindon, but he never attempted to address the House. 

The theatres offered a more attractive field for his genius; and his 
play of 'The Castle Spectre,' produced in 1797, was applauded as 
enthusiastically and more universally than his romance. Connected 
witli his dramatic fame, a very interesting anecdote is related in the 
Memoirs and Correspondence of Lewis, published in 1839. It illus- 
trates his native benevolence, which, amidst all the frivolities of fash- 
ionable life, and the excitement of misapplied talents, was a con 
spicuous feature in his character: 

' Being one autumn on his way to participate in the enjoyments of 
the season with the rest of the fashionable world at a celebrated 
watering-place, he passed through a small country town, in which 
chance occasioned his temporary sojourn: here also were located a 
company of strolling players, whose performance he one evening 
witnessed. Among them was a young actress, whose benefit was on 
the tapia, and who, on hearing of the arrival of a person so talked ot 
as \[!)nk Lewis, waited upon him at the inn, to request the wry tn- 
lling favour of an original piece from his pen. The lady pleaded in 
terms that urged the spirit of benevolence to advocate her cause in a 
heart never cios(;d to such appeal. 

* Lewis had by him at that time an unpublished trifle, called "The 

Hindoo Bride, "in which a widow was immolated on the funeral pile 

of her husband. The subject was one well suited to attract a oojw- 

try audience, and he determined thus to appropriate the drama. The 

deWghiini suppliant departed all joy and gratitude at being requested 

to ciill for the manuscript the next. daiy. Irfima, however, soon dw- 

covered thai he Imd lK*en rcckomiig V\^;^o\IX.\^v%^^o^>Va'^>^'^^^ 

ing the traveJiiiiof-dtJsk whicli conUme^ Toajo^ ol >cJs& ^^^Rx&/' v®. 
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BHde *' was nowhere to be found, having, in fact, been left behind in 
town. Exceedingly annoyed by this circumstance, which there was 
no time to remedy, the dramatist took a pondering stroll through the 
rural environs of*B . A sudden shower obliged him to take re- 
fuge within a huckster's shop, where the usual curtained half -glass 
door in the rear ojKjned to an adjoining apartment ; from this room 
he heard two voices in earnest conversation, jmd in one of them re- 
cognised that of his theatrical petitioner at the morning, apparently 
replying to the feebler tones of age and infirmit3\ "There, now, 
mother, always that old story — when I've just brought such good 
news too— after I've had the face to call on Mr. ]\Ionk Lewis, and 
found him so different to what I expected; so good-humoured, so 
affable, and willing to assist me. I did not say a word about you, 
mother; for though in some respects it might have done good, I 
thought it would seem so like a begging affair; so I merely repre- 
sented my late ill-success, and he promised to give me an original 
drama, which he had with him, for my benefit. I hope he did not 
think me too bold ! " *'Ihope not, Jane," replied the feeble voice; 
** only don't do these things again without consulting me; for you 

don't know the world, and it may be thought " The sun just 

then gave a broad hint that the shower had ceased, and the sympa- 
thising author returned to his inn, and having penned the following 
letter, ordered post-horses, and despatched a porter to the young 
actress with the epistle : 

' " Madam-tI am truly sorry to acquaint you that my Hindoo Bride 
has behaved most improperly — in fact, whether the lady has eloped 
or not, it seems she doas not choose to make her appearance, either 
for your benefit or mine: and to say the truth, I don't at this moment 
know where to find her. I take the liberty to jest upon the subject, 
because I really do not think you will have any cause to regret her 
non-appearance ; having had an opportunity of witnessing your very 
admirable performance of a far superior character, in a style true to 
nature, and which reflects upon you tlie highest credit. I allude to a 
most interesting scene in wliich you lately sustained the character of 
' The Daughter ! ' Brides of all denominations but too often prove 
their empire delusive; but the character 2^<7?/- have chosen will improve 
upon every representation, both in the estimation of the public and 
the satisfaction of your own excellent heart. For the infinite gratifi- 
cation I have received, I must long consider myself in your debt. 
Trusting you will permit the inclosed (fifty pounds) in some measure 
to discharge the same I remain, madam — with sentiments of respect 
and' admiration — your sincere well-wisher — M. G. Lewis."' 

Soott met Lewis in Edinburgh in 1798, and so humble were then 
his Qwn aspirations, and so brilliant the reputation of the 'Monk,' 
that he declared, thirty years afterwards, he never felt sucli elation 
as When Lewis asked him to dine with him at Ma hote.ll La^vs. 
ichooled the great poet on his incorrect tbyni^i, tJuiA ^xcssvi^\i>s^^^i^&^, 
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tts Bcott says, 'a martinet in the accuracy of rliTinefi and nunbm.' 
sir Walter has ruuorded that Lewis was foiiiler of great people 
than he ought to liavc been, cither as a man of talent or as a man of 
fa^lon. 'He had always,' he aaya, 'dukea and ducheases in his 
mouth, and was pathetlcaUr fond of any one that had a tide: tou 
would have sworn he had "been ajwntnM of yesterday; yet he W 
lived all hia life in good society. '• Yet Scott repirded Lewis willi 
no small afEection. 'He was,' added he, 'one of the kindest and best 
creatures that ever lived. Ilis father and mother lived separately. 
Mr. Lewis allowed his son a handsome income, but reduced it of 
more than one-half when he found tliat he paid his mother a moiB^ 
of it. Slat, restricted himself in all his expenses, and shared tbe 
diminished income with her as before. He did much goodtystesUh, 
and was a most generous creature.' The sterling worth of his 
character has been illustrated by the publication or his correapon- 
dence, which, slumbering twenty years after hia death, tat 
disclosed to the public the calm good sense, discretion, and ririit 
feeling which were concealed by the exaggerated romance of Tub 
writings, and his gay and frivolous appearance and manners. The 
death of Lewis's father made the poet a man of iodepeodeDt fortune. 
He succeeded to considerable plantations in the West Indies, beudes 
a large sum of money; and in order to ascertain personally the con- 
dition of the slaves on his estate, he sdlcd for the West Indies in 1815. 
Of this voyage lie wrote a narrative, and kept journals, forming the 
most inCercsting and valuable production of his pen. The manner 
in which the negroes received him on his arrival amongst them he 
thus describes: 

'As soon as the carriage entered my gates, the uOToar and eonfn- 
sion which ensued sets all description at defiance. The works were 
instantly ail abandoned; everything that had life came flocking to 
the house from ail quarters ; and not only tiie men, and the women, 
and the -children, but " by a bland assimilation," the hogs, and the 
doga, and the geese and the fowls, acd the turkeys, all came hurry- 
ing along by instinct, to see what could possibly be the matter, and 
seemed to be afraid of arriving too late. HTiethtr the pleasure of the 

BenedoDBmomliijl* liiiiebiHeje*»diiiiil lila air ■fDikinnilkl i Mu MktdVlii, In 
»pUed, Ihutvlienpiupli'ialdBiiyibturtktiidMUiiilc tttaeui Mm deeply. "iDdjiut 
liuv_thal>ucke|ig.(ii?York>Jlaai,utdMmrthlDEi»kliidtoiiia.tliBC''. — ■ Ucn tetn l»- 

brSsnnden.MDE bnndri round at DilkcUli 
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ras sincere, may be doubted; but, certainly, it, was the loud- 
I ever witnessed; tliey all talked together, sang, danced, 
and, in the violence of their gesticulations, tumbled over 
r, and rolled about upon the ground. Twenty voices at once 
after ujides and aunts, and grandfathers and great-^rand- 
>f mine, who had been buried long before I was m- ex- 
Qd whom, I verily believe, most of them only knew by 
One woman held up her little naked black child 
Tinning from ear to ear — **Look massa, look here 1 him 
neger for massa! " Another complained — *' So long since 
e see we, massa; good massa come at last." As for the old 
ley were all in one and the same story : now they had lived 
e massa, they were ready for dying to-morrow — '* them no 
he shouts, the gaiety, the wild laughter, their stranger and 
uists of singing and dancing, and several old women, 
up in large cloaks, their heads bound round with different- 
dandkerchiefs, leaning on a staff, and standing motionless 
idle of the hubbub, with their eyes fixed upon the portico 
)ccupied, formed an exact counterpart of the festivity of 
?g in Macbeth. Nothing could be more odd or more novel 
vhole scene; and yet tiiere was something in it by which I 
; help being affected. Perhaps it was the consciousness 
ese human beings were my slaves.* 

eturned to England in 1816, but went back to Jamaica the 
year. He found that his attorney had grossly mismanaged 
•ty, being generally absent on business of his own, and in- 
he whole- *o an overseer, who was of a tyrannical disposi- 
ving adjusted his affairs, the ' Monk * embarked on his re- 
3. The climate, however, had impaired his health, and he 
ver while the ship was passing through the Gu^f -of Florida 
il8. Lewis may thus be said to have fallen a martyr to his 
stice and humanity, and the circumstance sheds a lustre on 
ry far surpassing mere literary fame. 

. Durar^daHe and Belerma 

•ful is the Btory * And when now thy heart, repljring 

^vnlles flights To my ^vishes, bumB like mine, 

al plains of glory Crael fate, my bliss denying, 

jiy a gallant knight. Bids me every hope resign. 

arandarte ; never ' * Ah I though yonng I fall, believe me» 

cr chieftain named ; Death would never claim a sigh , 

is lips for ever \ 'Tis to lose thee, *tis to leave thee, 

ence, thus qpcnlaimed; Makes me think it hard to die I 

a I oh, my dear one, * Oh I my cotaiii, "NloTi\fc«^£vo%, 

and pleasaro bom ; By that f riendaVAp fiTvcv. mvSl ftje.«cc , . 

ears I served tbee, fair one, Which from yo\l\\v\vaa^iNe^\>^V«'i«o-^Q»^ 

ars mjr fee was Bcom. Nowmy l8k&lve!ti^TL^i<&«3C< — ' 
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When my sonl, these limbs forsaking, 
Eager seeks a purer air. 
From my breast the cold heart taking, 
Give it to Belerma's care. 

* Say, I of my lands possessor 
Named her with my dying breath ; 
i^ay, my lips I oped to bless her, 
Kre they dosed lor aye in death : 

' Twice a week, too, how sincerely 
I adored her, cousin say ; 
Twic(! a week, for one who dearly 
Loved her, cousin, bid her pray. 

' Montesinos, now the hour 
Marked by fate in near at hand ; 
Lo ! it\y arm has lost its power ; 
Lo I I drop ray trusty brand. 

* Eyes, which forth beheld me going. 
Homewards ne'er shall see me nic ; 
Cousin, stop those tears o'erflowing. 
Let mo on thy bosom die. 

' Thy kind hand my eyelids closing. 
Yet one favour I implore — 
Pray thou for my soul's reposing. 
When my heart shall throb no more. 

* So shall Jesus, still attending, 
Gracious to a Cliristian's vow, 



Pleased accept my ghost ascendiag, 
And a seat in heaven allow.' 

Thus spoke gallant Dunmdarte; 
Soon his brave heart broke in twain. 
Greatly joyed the Moorish party 
That the gallant knight was siam. 

Bitter weeping, Montesinos 
Took him from his helm and ghdve; 
Bitter weeping, Mcmtesinos 
Dug Ms g^ant cousin's grave. 

To perform his promise made, he 
Cut the heart from out the breast 
That Belerma, wretched lady I 
Might receive the last bequ^iL 

Sad x^'as Montesinos' beart, lie 
Felt distress his bosom rend. 

* Oh I my cousin, Durandarte, 
Woe te me to view thy end I 

* Sweet in manners, fair in favour, 
Mild in temper, fierce in fight. 
Warrior nobler, eentlcr, braver, 
Never shall behold the light, 

* Cousin, lo I my tears bedew thee* 
How shall I thy loss survive 7 
Durandarte, he who slew thee, 
Wherefore left he me olive? * 



AUmzo tlie Brave and the Fair Imogiim, 

A warrior so bold, and a virgin so bright, 

Conversed as they sat on the green ;, 
They gazed on each other with tender de^gnt : 
AlonsEo the brave was the name 6f the knight— ■ 
The maiden's the Fair Imogiue. . 

* And, oh I' said the youth, * since to-morrow I go 

To fight iu a far distant land, 
Your tears for my absence soon, ceasing to flow,' 
Some other will court you, and you will bestow 

On a wealthier suitor your hand I' 

*0h i hush these suspicions,' Fair Imogine said« 

* Offensive to love and to me ; 
For, if you be living^, or if you be dead, 
I swear by the Virs^n that none in your stead 

Shall husband of Imogiue be. 

•,If e'er T, by lust or by wealth led aside. 

Forget my Alouzo the Brave, 
God grant that, to punish my falsehood and pridi^ 
Yonr ghost at the marriage may sit by my side, 
liay tax me with perjury, daiitv me aa a. v>Tv^<b, 
And bear me away tolbe grave V 

To Palestine hastened fhe Yiero so\>oA 
Jlis Jove she lauientod \d\iv aoTe\ 
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Bnt scarce bad a twelvemonth elapsed, when, behold I 
A baron, all covered with jewels and gold. 
Arrived at Fair Imogine's door. 

His treasures, his presents, his spacious domain. 

Soon made her nntnie to her vows ; 
He dazzled her eyes, he bewildered her brain ; 
He caught her affections, so light and so vain, 

And carried her home as his spouse. 

And now had the marriage been blest by the priest ; 

The revelry now was begun ; 
The tables they groaned with the weight of the feast, 
Nor yet had the laughter and merriment ceased, 

WhoiiL the bell at the castle tolled — one. 

Then ftrst vdth amazement Fair Tmogine found 

A stranger was placed by her side : 
His air was terrific ; he uttered no sound — 
He spake not, he moved not, he looked not around 

But eamesUy gazed on the bride. 

His visor was closed, and gigantic his height, n 

His armour was sable to viow ; 
All pleasure and laughter were hushed at his sight ; 
The do^, as thoy eyed him, drew back in affright; 

The lights in the chamber burned blue I - 

His presence all bosoms appeared to dismay ; 

The guests sat in silence and fear ; 
At length spake the bride — ^while she trembled : * I pray . 
Sir knight, that, your helmet- aside you would lay, 

And deign to partake of our cheer.* 

The lady is silent ; the stranger complies — 

His visor he slowly unclosed ; 
O God ! what a sight met Fair Imogine's eyes I 
What words can express her dismay and surprise 

When a skeleton's head was exposed I 

All present then uttered a terrified shout, 

All turned with disgust from the scene ; 
The worms they crept in. and the worms they crept out, 
And sported his eyes and his temples about. 

While the spectre addressed Imogine : 

• Behold me, then false one, behold me I' ne cried ; 

' Remember Alonzo the Brave ! 
God grants that, to punish thy falsehood and pride, 
My ghost at thy marriage should sit by thy side ; 
Should tax thee with perjury, claim thee as bride, 

And bear thee away to the grave V 

Thus saying, his arms round the lady he wound, 

While loudly she shrieked in dismay ; 
Then sunk with his pr^ through the wide-yawning ground. 
Nor ever again was Fair Imogine found, 

Or the spectre that bore her away. ., 

Kot long lived the baron ; and none, since that time. 
To inhabit the castle presume; 

For cbroDiclea tell that, by order aumme. 
There Imogine Buffers the pain of Yiex cxVme, 
l^aa mouaxM her deplorable doom. 
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At midnight, f onr times in each year, does her spritey 

When mortals in slumber are bound, 
Arrayed in her bridal apparel of white, 
Appear in the hall with the skeleton kni^t, 

And shriek as he whirls her around 1 

While they dnnk out of skulls newly torn from the gnvc^ 

Dancing round them the spectres are seen ; 
Their liquor is blood, and this horrible stave 
They howl : ' To the health of Alonzo the Brave^ 

And his consort, the Fair Imo£ine !* 

Sm WALTER SCOTT. 

Walter Scott was bom in the city of Edinbtirgli — 'mine own 
romantic town ' — on the 15th of August 1771. His father was a re- 
spectable "Writer to the Signet: his mother, Anne Rutherford, was 
. daughter of a physician in extensive practice, and professor of medi- 
cine in the university of Edinburgh. By both parents the poet was 
remotely connected with some good ancient Scottish families— a cir- 
cumstance gratifying to his feelings of nationality, and to his imagi- 
nation. Delicate health, arising chiefly from lameness, led to his 
being placed under the charge of some relations in the coimtry; and 
when a mere child, yet old enough to receive impressions from 
country life and Border stories, he resided with his grandfather at 
Sandy-Knowe, a romantic situation a few miles from Kelso. The 
ruined tower of Smailholm— the scene of Scott's ballad, ' The Eve of 
St. John '—was close to the farm, and beside it were the Eildon Hills, 
the river Tweed, Dryburgh Abbey, and other poetical and historical 
objects, all enslirined in the lonely contemplative boy's fancy and 
recollection. He afterwards resided with another relation at Kelso, 
and there, at the age of thirteen, he first read Percy's *Reliques,'inan 
antique garden, under the shade of a huge platanus, or oriental plane- 
tree. This work had as great an effect io making him a poet as Spenser 
had on Cowley, but with Scott the seeds were long in germinating. 
\ery early, however, he had tried his hand at verse. The following, 
among other lines, were discovered wrapped up in a cover inscribed 
by Dr. Adam of the High School, * Walter Scott, July 1783:' 

On ihe Setting Sun, 

Those evening clonds, that settinc; ray, 
And beanteons tint, serve to display 

THeir great Creator's praise ; 
Then let the short-lived thing called man. 
Whose life's comprised witldn a span, 

To him his homage raise. 

We often praise the evening clouds, 

And tints so gay and bold, 
But seldom lYimk XLpoit our God, 

Who tinged the^ dow^ vrtttv ^iciA. 

The religious education of Scotl ma.^ "V^^ «fc«c^ ^a. XXai ^S»^^^\^^ 
father was a rigid Presbyterian. TYie yoxA^itvjX^e^x ^^iwafc^'^tosssi^ 
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^e High School and university of Edinburgh, and made some pro- 
ciency in Latin, and in the classes of ethics, moral philosophy, and 
istory. He had an aversion to Greek, and we may regret', with 
'Ord Lytton, that he refused 'to enter into that chamber in the 
iagic palace of literature in which the sublimest relics of antiquity 
re stored/ He knew generally, but not criticaUy. the German, 
'rench, Italian, and Spanish languages. He was an insatiable 
^er, and during a long illness in his youth, stored his mind with 
vast variety of miscellaneous knowledge. Romances were among 
is chief favourites, and he had great facility in inventing and tell- 
>g stories. He also collected ballads from his earliest years. Scott 
'as apprenticed to his father as a writer, after which he studied for 
le bar, and put on his gown in his twenty-first year. His health 
'as now vigorous and robust, and he made frequent excursions 
ito the coimtry, which he pleasantly denominated * raids.* The 
nowledge of rural life, character, traditions, and anecdotes, 
''hich he picked up in these rambles, formed afterwards a valuable 
line to him, both as a poet and novelist. His manners were easy 
nd agreeable, and he was always a welcome guest. Scott joined the 
'ory party ; and when the dread of an invasion agitated the country, 
e became one of a band of volunteers, ' brothers true,' in which he 
dd the rank of quarter-master. His exercises as a cavalir officer, 
ndthe jovialities of the mess-room, occupied much of his time; 
ut he still pursued, though irregularly, his literary studies, and an 
ttachment to a Perthshire lady — though ultimately unfortunate — 
^Qded still more strongly to prevent his "sinking into idle frivolity or 
is^pation. Henrv I^lackenzie, the * Man of Feeling,* had intro 
'^d a taste for Gferman literature into the intellectual classes of his 
*tive citv, and Scott was one of its most eager and ardent votaries. 
^. 1796 he published translations of Burner's * Lenore ' and * The 
'^Id Huntsman,' bsdlads of singular wilaness and power. Next 
^, while fresh from his first-love disappointment, he wai prepared, 
^^ Romeo, to * take some new infection to his eye,' and meeting at 
[island, a watering-place in Cumberland, with a youn^ lady of 
*Gxich parentage, Charlotte Margaret Carpenter, he paid his ad- 
^sses to her, was accepted, and married on the 24th of December. 
J*tis8 Carpenter had some fortune, and the young couple retired to 
^ttage at Lasswade, where they seem to have cnjoyca sincere and 
^alloyed happiness. The ambition of Scott was now fairly awak- 
ed — ^his lighter vanities blown away. His life henceforward was 
^ of severe but cheerful study and application. In 1799, appeared 
s translation of Goethe's tragedy, ' Goetz von Berlichingen,' and 
^ same year he obtained the appointment of sheriff of Selkirk- 
iixi, worth £300 per annum. Scott now paid a series of vls^vta tA 
ddesdale, for the purpose of collecting tlic "baWaA. ^ociVrs c>»\ SSwi. 
>iider, an object in which he was emmeutly smgcc^I'^A. ^xi.'V'^f^^ 
' ^vsuJt appeared in his ':iinstrelsy oi tke 6cot.tift\i'^x^^^> ^^^^^ 
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contained upwards of forty pieces never before published, and a 
large quantity of prose illustration, in which might have been seen 
the germ of that power w^hich he subsequently developed in his no 
vels. A third voliune was added next year, containing some imita- 
tions of the old minstrels by the poetical editor and his friends. It 
required little sngacity to forsee that Walter Scott was now to be a 
popular name in Scotland. His next task was editing the metri- 
cal romance of ' Sir Tristrem,* supposed to be written oy Thomas 
the Rhymer, or Thomas of Ercildoune, who flourished about the 
year 1289. The antiquarian knowledge of Scott, and his poeti- 
cal taste, were exhibited in the dissertations which accompanied 
this work, and the imitation of the original which was added 
to complete the romance. At length, in January 1805, appeared 
the ' Lay of the Last !Minstrel,' which instantly stamped him as 
one of the greatest of the living poets. His legendary lore, his love of 
the chivalrous and supernatural, and his descriptive powers, were fulljr 
brouffht into play; and though he afterwards improved in versatility 
and freedom, he achieved nothing which might not have been pre- 
dicted from this first performance. His conception of the Minstrel 
was inimitable, and won all hearts — even those who were indifferent 
to the supernatural part of the tale, and opposed to the irregularity 
of the ballad style. The unprecedented success of the jwem mcbnca 
Scott to relax any exertions he had ever made to advance at the bar, 
although his cautious disposition made him at all times fear to de- 
pend over-much upon literature. He had altogether a clear incomfi 
of about £1000 per annimi ; but his views stretched beyond this easy 
competence ; he was ambitious of founding a family that might rie 
with the ancient Border names he venerated, and to attain this, il 
was necessary to become a landed proprietor, and to practise a liberal 
and graceful hospitality. Well was he fitted to adorn and dignify 
the character! But his ambition, though free from any tinge of 
sordid acquisition, proved a snare for his strong good sense and pene- 
tration. Scott and his family had gone to reside at Ashestiel, abeapti- 
ful residence on the banks of the Tweed, as it was necessary for hinii 
in his capacity of sheriff, to live part of the year in the county of 
Selkirk. Shortly after the publication of the ' Lay,' he entered into 
partnership with his old school-fellow, James Ballantyne, then rising 
into ext(>nsive business as a printer in Edinburgh. The copartner}' 
u'as kept a secret, and few things in business that require secrecy arc 
prosperous or beneficial. The establishment, upon which was after 
wards ingrafted a publishing business, demanded large advances of 
money, and Scott's name became mixed up with pecuniary transactionF 
and losses to a great amount. In 1806, the powerful friends of the poet 
procured him the appointment of one of the principal clerkships or the 
Court of Sessions, worth about SX^^^ ^^st vscoLTWim; but the emoluments 
n-erc not received by Scott "vintW ^Vk -je-ws^ «XXax XJD^a^v^^'lVi&ai?- 
pointment, when his predecessox ^e^ \\i\!^ ^SoasA^lSiQfc^TsSss^ 
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basinet, and the certainty of his clerkship, the poet Rcomed, how- 
ever, to have laid up— in addition to his literary gains and his sherilf - 
dom — an honourable and even opulent provision for his family. In 
1808, appeared his great poem of * Marraion * (for the copyright of 
which Constable paid one thousand guineas), the most magnificent (^f 
his chivalrous tales, and the same year he published his edition of 
Dryden. In 1810, appeared the * Lady of the Lake,' wliich was stiU 
more popular than cither of its predecessors; in 1811, 'The Vision oi 
Don Koderick;' in 1813, 'Rokcby,' and * The Bridal of Triermain/ 
in 1814, 'The Lord of the Isles/ in 1815, 'Tlie Field of Waterloo;' 
and in 1817, ' Harold the Dauntless.' Some dramatic pieces, scarcely 
worthy of his genius, were also written during this busy period. It 
could not be concealed tliat the latter works of the Great Minstrel 
were inferior to his early ones. His stjie was now familiar, 
and the world had become tired of it. Byron had made his ap- 
pearance, and the readers of poetry were bent on the new 
worship. Scott, however, was too dauntless and intrepid, and 
I>ossesscd of too OTtjat resources, to despond under this re- 
verse. *As the old mine gave symptoms of exhaustion,* says 
Bulwer-Lytton, ' the new mine, ten times more affluent, at least in 
the prccioas metals, was discovered; and just as in " Rokeby " and 
" Triermain " the Genius of the Iling seemed to flag in its powers, 
came the more potent Genius of tlie Lamp in the shape of "Wa- 
verley." ' The long and magnificent series of his prose fictions we 
shall afterwards advert to. They were poured forth even more pro- 
digally than his verse, and for seventeen years — from 1814 to 18ol — 
the world hung with delight on the varied creations of the potent 
enchaiiter. Scott had now removed from his pleasant cottage at 
Ashestiel: the territorial dream was about to be realised. In 1811, 
he purcliased a hundred acres of moorland on the banks of the 
Tweed, near Melrose. The neighbourhood was full of historical 
associations, but the spot itself was bleak and bare. Four thousand 
pounds were expended on this purchase ; and the interesting and now 
unmbrtal name of Al^botsf ord was substituted for the very ordinary 
one of * Cartley Hole. * Other purchases of land followed, generally 
at prices considerably above their value — Kaeside, £4100; Outfield of 
Toftficld. £«000; Toftficld and parks, £10,000; Abbotslea, £3000; 
field at Langside, £5000; Shearing Flat, £3500; Broomilees, £4200; 
6hort Acres and Scrabtree Park, £700, &c. From these farms anil 
pendicles was formed the estate of Abbotsford. In planting and 
draining, about £500 were expended; and in erecting the mansion- 
house — that ' romance of stone and lime,* as it has been termed — and 
constructing' the garden, &c. , a sum not less t\\vwi &*ift,<^^ ^"a». wjiVi:cX. 
la bia baronial residence the poet receivecV \Tiii\i\xveT*2i\5V<i n\^\Vq>^^;^ 
princes, peers, and poets — men of all lanVia a:^^ ^vv.^^"5», ^"fk 
moniD^ were devoted to composition— iox \\g ^^[voA \o^^& '?^'^^^^< 
tte Invaluable babit of early rising— and t\\e xeat. ot V\vci C^^^ ^^^ ^^^"^ 
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among his plantations, tiiinning or lopping his trees, and in the even- 
ing entertaining his guests and family. The honour of the baro- 
netcy was conferred upon him in 1820, by George IV., who had taste 
enough to appreciate his genius. Never, certainly, liad literature 
(lone more for any of its countless votaries, ancient or modem. 
Hhakspeare had retired early on an easy competency, and also bc- 
(;omc a rural squire ; but his gains must have been cliiefly those of 
the theatrical manager or actor, not of tlie poet. Scott's splendour 
was purely the resxilt of his i^en : to this he owed his acres, hia castle, 
and his means of hospitality. Uis official income was but as a 
feather in the balance. Who does not wish that the dream had con- 
tinued to the end of his life? It was suddenlv and painfully dis- 
solved. The commercial distresses of 1825-C fell upon publishers as 
on other classes, and the bankruptcy of Constable and Company in- 
volved the poet in losses and engagements to a very large amount 
His wealth, indeed, had been almost whollv illusory ; for he had been 
paid for his works chiefly by bills, and these ultimately proved 
valueless. In the management of his publishing-house, Scott's sa- 
gacity seems to have forsaken him : unsaleable works were printed 
in thousands; and while these losses were yearly accumulating, tho 
princely hospitalities of Abbotsford knew no check or pause, 
lleavy was the day of reckoning — terrible the reverse; for when 
the spell broke in January, 1820, it was found that, including the 
Constable engagements, Scott's commercial liabilities exceeded £120,- 
000, and there was a private debt of £10,000. If this was a blot in 
the poet's scutcheon, never, it might be said, did man make noUcr 
efforts to redeem the honour of his name. He would listen to no 
overtures of composition with liis creditors — his only demand was 
for time. lie ceased * doing the honours for all Scotland,' sold off 
his Edinburgh house, and taking lodgings there, laboured incessantly 
at his literary tasks. ' The fountain was awakened from its inmoi 
recesses, as if tlie spirit of affliction had troubled it in Ids passt^' 
Before his death the commercial debt was reduced to £54, 000. 

English literature presents two memorable and strildng events 

whicu have never been paralleled in any other nation. The first is, 

Milton advanced in years, blind, and in misfortune, entering upon 

the composition of a great epic that was to determine his future fame, 

and hazard the glory of his country in competition with what had 

been achieved in the classic ages 01 antiquity. The counterpart to 

this noble picture is Walter Scott, at nearly the same age, his private 

affairs in ruin, undertaking to liquidate by intellectual labours alone, 

a debt of £120,000. I3oth tasks may be classed with the moral 

sublime of life. Glory, pure and unsullied, was the ruling aim and 

motive of Milton; honour and integrity formed the incentives to 

t'^coU. Neither shrunk from tlio steady ■!;Jtci««iC^\^^!3ti. oil \sm. ^v^jitic 

f^olf-imposed labour. But years loWm on, ^.e-tsaoxi-^ t^\»2corS. ^^ 

piissed away, amidst public cares aivvi pxiN^jAAi oa^asc^Vi, m^^Jea 
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pressure of increasing infirmities, crc the seed sown amidst clouds 
and storms was wbite in tlie field. In six years Milton had 
realized the object of his hopes and prayers lyy the completion 
of ' Paradise Lost. ' His task was done ; the ncld oi glory was gained ; 
he held in his hand his passport to immortality. In six years Scott 
had nearly reached the goal of his ambition. He had ranged the 
wide fields of romance, and the public had liberalljr rewarded their 
illustrious favourite. The ultimate prize was within view, and the 
world cheered him on, eagerly anticipating his triumph; but Uie 
victor sank exhausted on the course. He 'had spent his life in the 
stni^le. The strong man was bowed down, and his living honour, 
genius, and integrity were extinguished by delirium and death. 

In February 1830, Scott had an attitckof paralysis. He continued, 
however, to write several hours every day. In April 1831, he suffer- 
ed a still more severe attack; and he was prevailed upon, as a means 
of withdrawing him from mental labour, to undertake a foreign tour. 
The Achniralty furnished a sliip of war, and the poet sailed for Malta 
and Naples. At the latter place he residecf from the 17th of 
December 1831 to the ICth of April following. He still laboured at 
unfinished romances, but his mind was in ruins. From Kaples 
the poet went to Rome. On the 11th of May, he began his 
return homewards, and reached London on the 13th of June. 
Another attack of apoplexy, combined with paralysis, had laid 
prostrate his powers, and he was conveyed to Abbotsford a help- 
less and almost unconscious wreck. He lingered on for some time, 
listening occasionally to passages read to him from the Bible, and 
from his favourite author Crabbe. Once he tried to write, but his 
fingers would not close upon the pen. He never spoke of his literary 
labours or success. At times lus imagination was busy preparing 
for the reception of the Duke of Wellington at Abbotsford; at other 
times he was exercising the functions of Scottish judce, as if presid- 
ing at the trial of members of his own family. His mind never 
appeared to wander in its delirium towards these works which had 
filled all Europe with his fame. This fact is of interest in literary 
history. But the contest was soon to be over; * the plough was near- 
ingthe end of the furrow.* 'About half -past one, r.M.,' says Mr. 
Lockhart, ' on the 21st of September 1832, Sir Walter breathed his 
last, in the presence of all his children. It was a beautiful dav — so 
warm that every window was wide open — and so perfectly still that 
the sound of all others most delicious to his ear, the gentle ripple of 
the Tweed over its pebbles, was distinctly audible as we knelt around 
the bed, and his eldest son kissed and closed his eyes.* 

Call it not vain ; they do not err 

Who say, that when the poet Alea, 
Mate Nature nioums her worsMppct, 

And celebr&tcB his obBeqniee; 
Who Bay tall cJIff and cavern lono 
For the depart^ bwd make moaa; 
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That monntains weep in crystal rill ; 
That flowers in tears of balm distil ; 
Throngh his loved groves that breezes sigh. 
And oaks, in deeper ^oans. reply ; 
And rivers teach their mshing wave 
To mtirmar dirges roond his grave. 

Lay qftka Loit JOiutrtL 

The novelty and originality of Scott's style of poetry, though ex- 
hausted by himself, and debased by imitators, formed his first paas- 
port to public favour and applause. The English reader had to go 
back to Spencer and Chaucer ere he could find so knightly and 
chivalrous a poet, or such paintings of antique manners and institu- 
tions. The works of the elder worthies were also obscured by a dim 
and obsolete phraseology; while Scott, in expression, sentiment, and 
description, could be read and imderstood by all. The perfect clear- 
ness and transparency of his style is one of his distinguishing fea- 
tures; and it was further aided by his peculiar versification. Cole- 
ridge had exemplified the fitness of the octosyllabic measure for ro- 
tnantic narrative poetry, and parts of his * Christabel * having been 
recited to Scott, he adopted its wild rhythm and harmony, joining to 
it some of the abruptness and irregularity of the old ballad metre. 
In his hands it became a powerful and flexible instrument, whether 
for light narrative and pure description, or for scenes of tragic "wild- 
ness and terror, such as the trial and death of Constance in ' Mar- 
mion,' or the swell and agitation of a battle-field. The knowledge 
and enthusiasm requisite for a chivalrous poet Scott possessed in aa 
eminent degree. He was an early worshipper of * hoar antiquity.' 
He was in the maturity of his powers — ^thirty-four years of ag^- 
when the * Lay * was published, and was perhaps better infoimed 
on such subjects than any other man living. Border story 
and romance had been the study and the passion of his whow 
life. In writing 'Marmion' and 'Ivanhoe,' or in building 
Abbotsford, he was impelled by a natural and irresistible im- 
pulse. The baronial castle, the coxu-t and camp— the wild High- 
land chase, feud, and foray — the antique blazonry, and institu- 
tions of feudalism, were constantly present to his thoughts and 
imagination. Then, his powers of description were imequalled 
— certainly never surpassed. His landscapes, his characters and 
situations, were all real delineations ; in general effect and individuw 
details, they were equally perfect. None of his contemporaries had 
the same picturesqucncss, fancy, or invention ; none so graphic in 
depicting manners and customs; none so fertile in inventing inci- 
dents ; none so fascinating in narrative, or so various and powerful 
in description. His diction was proverbially careless and incorrect 
J^either in prose nor poetry was Scott a polished writer. Ho looked 
only at broad and general citecU; \\\s \JOTd"a had to make picture!'' 
not melody, Wliatever couVd \3C gtovn^d ?i.\A ^vi.^Tsfefe^,^\fiifiJ<2r 
was vmblo and tangible, lay witUu \a?> xw3a.> ^5>^^^ n^os^ ^^k*^ 
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3SS power. The language of the heart was not his familiar 
le passions did not obey his call. The contrasted effects of 
ind situation he could portray vividly and distinctly — the sin 
ering of Constance, the remorse of Marmion and Bertram, 
3tic character of Wilfrid, the knightly grace of Fitz-James, 
•ugged virtues and savage death of Koderick Dhu, are ah 
imens of moral painting. Byron has nothing better, and in- 
noble poet in some of his tales copied or paraphrased the 
assages of Scott. But even in these gloomy and powerful 
his genius, the force lies in the situation, not in the thoughts 
Bssion. There are no talismanic words that pierce the ln^art 
the memoir; none of the impassioned and reflective style 
1, the melodious pathos of Campbell, or the profound sym- 
d philosophy of Wordsworth. 

reat strength of Scott undoubtedly lay in the prolific rich- 
ds fancy, in his fine healthy moral feeling, and in the abun- 
res of his memory, that could create, collect, and arrange 
lultitude of scenes and adventures; that could find materials 
ng and romantic poetry in the most minute and barren anti- 
details; and that could reanimate the past, and paint the 
in scenery and manners, with a vividness and energy un- 
ince the period of Homer. 

l»ay of the Last Minstrel ' is a Border story of the sixteenth 
related by a minstrel, the last of his race. The character 
yed minstrel, and that of Margaret of Branksome, are very 
awn; Deloraine, a coarse Boroer chief or moss-trooper, is 
jorous portrait; and in the description of the march of the 
army, the personal combat with Musgrave, and the other 
tcessories of the piece, we have finished pictures of the olden 
he goblin page is no favourite of ours, except in so far as it 
e story more accordant with the times in which it is placed. 
)ductory lines to each canto form an exquisite 8etti7ig to the 
ial tale, and tended greatly to cause the popularity of the 
rhe minstrel is thus described: 

77ie Aged Mimtrd. 

The way was long, the wind was cold, 

The miufitrcl wa» infirm and old ; 

His withered cheek, and tresses gray, 

Seemed to have known a better day ; 

The harp, his sole remaiuing joy, 

Was carried by an orphan bov. 

The last of all the bards was he 

Who sung of Border chivalrj' ; 

For, well-a-day I their date was iled ; 

His tunefol brethren all were dead ; 
Aod be. neglected ^nd oppressed. 
Wished to be with them, and at rest. 
No more, on prancing palfrey "borne. 
He caroled, light as lark at mom; 
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No longer, courted and carressed, 

High placed in hall, a welcome gnest. 

He poured, to lord and lady gay, 

The unpremeditated lay : 

Old times were changed, old manners gone; 

A stranger filled the Stuart's throne ; 

The bigots of the iron time 

Had c^led his harmles(« art a crime. 

A wandering harper, scorned and poor. 

He begged his bread froni door to door, 

And tuned, to please a peasant's ear, 

The harp a king had loved lo hear. 

Not lees picturesque are the following passages, which instantly be- 
came popular: 

DeHcHpUon of Mdrose Abbey. 

If thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 
For the gay beams of lightsome day 
Gild, but to flout, the ruiDS gruy . 
When the broken arches are black in night. 
And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 
When the cold light's uncertain shower 
Streams on the rained central tower; 
When buttress and buttress, alternately, 
Seem framed of ebon and ivory ; 
When silver edges the imagery. 
And the scrolls that teach tfiee to live and die ; 
When distant Twei'd is heard to rave, 
And the owlet to hoot o'er the dead man's grave. 
Then go — but go alone the while- 
Then view St. David's ruined pile ; 
And, home returning, soothly swear. 
Was never scene so i^ and fair I . . . 

The moon on the east oriel shone. 
Through slender shafts of pha]w»ly stone. 

By foliaged tracery combined ; 
Thou wouTdst have thought some fairy's hand 
'Twlxt poplars straighL tlie osier wand. 

In many a freakisli knot, had twined ; 
Then framed a spell, when the work was done. 
And changed the willow wreaths to stone. 

The silver light, so pale and faint, 

Shewed many a prophet and many a saint, 
Who«e image on the glass was dyed : 

Pull in the midst, his cross of red 

Triumpliant Michael brandished. 
And trampled the Apostate's pride. 

The moonbeams kissed the holy pane, 

And threw on the pavement a bloody stain. 

Love of Country 

Breathes there the man, with soul so For him no minstrel raptures swell; 

dead, High though his titles, proud his name. 

Who never to himself hath said, Boundless his wealth us wish can claim; 

This is my own, my native land I Despite those titles, power, and pelff 

Whose heart hath, ne'er within him The wretch, concentred all in eelt, 

burned, lui\\v\g, %h%W iQt^elt fair renown, 

Ashome his footstepB he hath turned AmA. ^o\Jl\A\ ^ym^,iec«Nv ^ ^h*^ 

From wnndering on a foreign rtrandl TotVie>a\e^\\ftX,ttOTcv^\>eoRfe>fc^^!K®^ 
Jf anch Uiero breathe, go, mark himweW: \3uNve\A,, \xiv\\vi\\o\vx^A, «xAx»asBas»4. 
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inia I stem and wild, 

! for a poetic child I 

'own heath and Bhaagy wood, 

e motintain and the £tood, 

y furee I what mortal hand 

ktie the filial band 

me to thy ro^ed etrand I 

lew each well-known scene, 



And thas t love them better still, 
Even in extremity of ill. 
Bv Yarrow's stroama still let mc strrty, 
Though none should guide my fooblo 

way; 
Still feel the breeze do>vn Ettrick break, 
Although it chill my \ivithered cheek ; 
Still lay my head by Teviot stone, 
it is now, and what hath been, Though there forgotten and alone, 
to me, of all bereft, [left ; The bard may draw his parting groan. 

3 thy woods and streams were 

lion * is a tale of Flodden Field, the fate of the hero bein^ 
d with that memorable engagement. The poem does not 
he imity and completeness of the * Lay,' but if it has greater 
has also greater beauties. Nothing can be more strikingly 
lae than the two opening stanzas of this romance : 

Nbrha/m Castle at Sunset. 

I Norham's castled steep, St. George's banner, broad and gay, 

d*8 fair river, brood ana deep, Now faded, as the fading ray 
rviot's mountains lone : Less bnght, and less, was flung ; 

d towers, the donjon keep. The evening gale had scarce the power 

ole grates where captives weep, To wave it on the donjon tower, 
ng walls that round it sweep, So heavily it hung. ' 

V lustre shoue. The scouts had parted on their search, 

The castle gates were barred ; 
Above the gloomy portal arch. 
Timing his footsteps to a march, 

The warder kept his guard. 
Low humming, as he paced along, 
Some ancient Border gathering-flong. 

e minute painting of feudal times characterises both poems, 

strange oversight — soon seen and regretted by the author — 

is made to commit the crime of f orgerj^ a crime unsuited to 

:ous ajid half -civilised age. The battle of Flodden, and the 

Marmion, are among Sdott's most spirited descriptions. The 

s related as seen from a neighbouring hill ; and the progress 

jtion — the hurry, the impetuosity, and confusion of the fight 

8 the different armies rally or are repulsed — is given with such 

>n, that the whole scene is brought before the reader with tlie 

s of reality. The first tremendous onset is thus dashed oil 

uitable power, by the mighty minstrel : 

Battle of Flodden. 



3rs on the turrets high, 
hv^rt the evening sky, 
rms of giant heiffht : 
or, as it caught tne rays, 
ick again the western blaze, 
of dazzling light. 



look up— on Flodden bent, 
leh foe has fired his tent.' 
Iden, as he spoke, 
shaip ridges of the hill^ 
irard to the banks oi Till, 
L'athcd in sable smoke ; 
and fast, and rolling far, 
enveloped Scotland's war I 
1 the hill they broke ; 
s/ Mbotttt DOT mlDBtrel tone. 



Announced their march; their tread 

alone. 
At times one warning trumpet blown, 

At times a stifled hum, 
Told England, from his mountain-throne 

King Jam( s did ru8*liing corac. 
Scarce could they hoar or P(« their foes. 
Until at weapon-point they close. 
They close \\v c\o\\<ift ol «a\!cJBLfe tcoft. ^coa^ 
With awoT(!L-ew«^ mA nsS&cl ^a!aK^% 
thrust ; 
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And puch a yell was there, 
Of Huddcn uud porttntous birth, 
As if men fought ui>()n tlie earth, 

And fiends in upper air. . . . 
Long looked the anxious squired ; 

eye 
Could in the darkness nought descry. 
At length the frci^houiug western blast 
Aside the shroud of battle cast ; 
And, first, the ridgo of mingled spears 
Above the brightt ning cloud appears; 
And in the smoke the pennons new, 



As in the stonn the white sea-mew. 
Then marked they, dashmg broad and fst, 
The broken billows of the wttr, 
And plumed crests of chieftains brave, 
their Floating like foam upon the ware; 

But nouffht distinct they see: 
Wide raged the battle on the plain ^ 
Spears shook, and falchions 

amain ; 
Fell England's arrow-flight like rain ; 
Crests rose, and stooped, and rdse agsb, 

Wild and disorderly. 



Evening fell on the deadly struggle, and the spectators were forced 
from the agitating scene. 



But as they left the darkening heath. 
More desperate grew the strife of death, 
The English shafts in volleys hailed, 
In headlong charge their horses assailed ; 
Front, flank, and rear, the 

sweep, 
To break the Scottish circle deep. 

That fonght aroimd their king. 
But yet. though thick the shafts as snow. 
Though charing knights like whirlwinds 

go. 
Though bill-men ply the ghastly blow. 

Unbroken was the ring ; 
The stubborn spearmen still made good 
Their dark impent^trablc wood, 
Each stepping where his comrjide stood, 

The instant that ho fell. 
No thought was there Of dastard flight ; 
Linked in the serried phalanx tight. 
Groom fonght like noble, squire like 
knight, 

As fearlessly and well ; 
Till utter darkness closed her wing 
O'er their thin • ost imd wounded King, 
Then skilful Surrey's sage commands 



Led back from strife his shattered bands; 

And from the charge they drew, 
As mountain-waves from wasted lands 

Swe«'p back to ocean blue, 
squadrons Then did their loss his f oemoi know ; 

Their king, their lords, their migfattest 

low. 
They melted from the field of snow 
When streams are Bwoln and south winds 
blow, 

Dissolves in silent dew. 
Tweed's echoes heard the ceasdessplttbt 
While many a broken band. 
Disordered, through her currents dssbf 

To gain the Scottish land ; 
To town and tower, to down and dalSi 
To tell red Floddeu's dismal tale, 
And raise the universal wail. 
Tradition, legend, tune, and scmg, 
Shall many an age that wail prolong: 
Still from the sire the son shall hear 
Of the stem strife and carnage drear 

Of Flodden's fatal field, 
Where shivered was fair Scotland's tpeUt 
And broken was her shield ! 



The hero receives his death-wound, and is borne off the field. The 
description, detached from the context, loses much of its interest ; 
but the mingled effects of mental agony and physical suffering, of 
remorse and death, on a bad but brave spirit trained to war, is de- 
scribed with true sublimity : 



Death of 

When, doffed his casque, he felt free air, 

Around 'gan Marmion wildly stare : 

* Where 's Harry Blount? Fitz- Eustace, 

where ? 
Linger ye here, ye hearts of hare I 
liedeem my ptennon — charge again ! 
Cry— ** Marmion to the rescue T"— Vain I 
Last of my race, on battle plain 
That Bhont BhalJ no\^.r ha heard agalr. \ 
ret iny last thought is England's ;— fly ; 
To JJacre bear my siguct-ring ; 



Marmion, 

Tell him his squadrons np to bring. 
Fitz-Eustace, to Lord Surrey hie: 
Tunstall lies dead upon the field ; 
His life-blood stains the spotless shidd; 
Edmund is down — my life is reft ; 
The Admiral alone is left. 
Let Stanley charge with spur of fire— 
"WWVv CiYieft\et ticv«t^, «»i^ Lancoshire^ 
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armion here alone— to die. 
rted, and alone he lay ; 
iw her from the eight away, 
wrung forth a lowly moan, 

I he mormnred : **l8 there none, 
my halls have nnrsed, 

aire, or groom, one cup to bring 
id water from the spring, 
ke my dying thirst f * 

I I In onr hours of ease, 
n, eoy, and hard to please, 
able as the shade 

ght qoiverins aspen made : 

3n and anguish wring the orow, 

ering an^ tfcou I— 

ere toe piteous accents said, 

ith tlie baron's casque, the maid 

nigh streamlet ran : 

rere hatred, wrongs, and fears ; 

itive voice alone she hears, 

the dying man. 

ped her by the runnel's side, 

abhorrence backward drew ; 

ing from the monntahi side, 

iged the war, a dark red tide 

irdling in the streamlet blue. 

lall she turn ? — behold her mark . 

I fountain-^^. 

■ater, clear as diamond q>ark, 

one basin f elL 

ome half-worn letters say, 

« mA * pag « 

« (5tt^ . 

iuilt.M^^ rv0!9S!9i, mA 

. wtlU 

i the helm, and back she hied, 

1 surprise and joy espied 

ik supporting Marmion'shead ; 

man, whom duty brought 

>as verge of batue fought, 

ieve the dying, bless the dead. 

ink Lord Marmion of the wave, 

she stooped his brow to lave — 

3 hand of Clare,' he said. 

red Constance, bathes my head 7' 

IS remembrance rose— 

lot to me of shrift or prayer ! 

; redress her woes. 



Short space, few words, are mine to 

spare; 
Forgive and listen, gentle Clare I ' 

* Alas I * she said, * the while— 
O think of your immortal weal I 
In vain for Constance is your zeal ; 

She died at Holy Isle.' 

Lord Marmion started from the ground, 
As light as if he felt no wound ; 
Though in the action burst the tide. 
In torrents, from his wounded side. 
* Then it was truth I '—he said — ' I knew 
That the dark presage must be true. 
I would the Fiend to whom belongs 
The vengeance due to all her wrongs, 

Wouldspare me but a day I . 
For wasting fire, and dying groan. 
And priests slain on the altar-stone, 
Might bribe him for delay. 

It may not be I— this dizzy trance- 
Curse on yon base marauder's lance. 

And doubly cursed my failing brand ! 
A sinful heart makes feeble hand.' 
Then fainting down on earth he sunk, 
Supported by the trembling monk. 

With fruitless labour Clara bound, 
And strove to stanch, the gushing wotmd: 
The monk, with unavailing cares, 
Exhausted all the church's prayers ; 
Ever, he said, that^ close and near, 
A lady's voice was in his ev. 
And that the priest he could not hear. 

For that she ever sung, 
*In the lost battle home aovm 6y thefiying^ 
Where mingles war*$ rattle with groam €(f 
the dying ! ' 

So the notes rung ; 
* Avoid thee, Fiend 1— with cruel hand, 
Shake not the dying sinner's sand 1 — 
O look, my son, upon you A^ 
Of the Redeemer's grace divine ; 

O think on faith and bliss I 
By many a death-bed I have been, 
And many a sinner's parting seen. 

But never aught like this. 
The war that for a space did fail, 
Now trebly thundering swelled the gale. 

And ' Stanley I ' was the cry ; 
A light on Marmion's visage spread, 

And fired his glazing eye : 
With dying hand, above his head 
He shook the fragment of his blade. 

And shouted ' Victory I — 
Charge, Chester, charge ; On, Stanley on I* 
Were the last words of Marmion. 

ly contrast with this the mlent and appalling death-scene of 
:^k Dhu, in the *Lady of the Lake* Tl^c ^^N^^'i OcAfcl^^xs^^ 
eteningto » tale chanted by the baxd oi laVu&Xx^ Q>i\C\^ <^^b5i.\ 
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At first, the chieftain to his chime, As if some pang his hcart-fitringB wrendi- 
With lifted hand, kept feeble time ; ed ] 

That motion ceased ; yet feeling Bt3X>ng, Set are hiB teeth, his fading eye 

Varied his look as changed the soug : Is sternly fixed on vacancy. 

At length no more his deafened ear Thus, motionless and moanless, drew 

The imustrcrs melody can hear : His parting breath, stout BodericklKiiL 
His face srov/a sharp; his hands are 
clenched. 

The ' Lady of the Lake ' is more richly picturesque than either of the 
former poems, and the plot is more regular and interesting. 
' The subject,' says Sir John Mackintosh, * is a common High- 
land irruption; but at a point where the neighbourhood of the 
Lowlands affords the best contrast of manners — where the 
scenery affords the noblest subject of description — and where 
the wjld clan is so near to the court that their robberies can 
be connected with the romantic adventures of a disguised king, 
an exiled lord, and a high-born beauty. The whole narrative 
is very fine.' It was the most popular of the author's poenw: 
in a few montlis twenty thousand copies were sold, and the 
district where the action of the poem lay was visited by count- 
less thousands of tourists. With this work closed the great 
popularity of Scott as a poet. ' llokeby,' a tale of the English Ca- 
valiers and Roundheads, was considerea a failure, though displa^ring 
the utmost art and talent in the delineation of character and passion. 
' Don Roderick ' is vastly inferior to ' Rokeby ; ' and ' Harold* and 
' Triermain ' are but faint copies of the Gothic epics, however find/ 
finished in some of the tender passages. The ' Lord of the Islea' » 
of a higher mood. It is a Scottish story of the days of Bruce, and 
has the characteristic fire and animation of the minstrel, when, like 
Rob Roy, he has his foot on his native heath. Bannockbum maybe 
compared with Flodden Field in energy of description, though the 
poet is sometimes lost in the chronicler and antiquary. The interest 
of the tale is not well sustained throughout, and its chief attraction 
consists in the descriptive powers of the author, who, besides his 
feudal halls and battles, has drawn the magnificent scenery of the 
West Highlands— the cave of Staffa, and the dark desolate grandeur 
of the Coriusk lakes and mountains — with equal truth and sublimit]^ 
The lyrical pieces of Scott are often very happy. The old ballad 
strains may be said to have been his original nutriment as a poet, ana 
he is consequently often warlike and romantic in his songs. But he 
has ^Iso gaiety, archness, and tenderness, and if he does not touch 
deeply the heart, he never fails to paint to the eye and imagination. 

The Sun vpon the Wdrdlaw JJiU, 

Bears those hright hues that once It 




The weetlaml wind is hush and stiU, TY\ou%\v eN«s:\\\^, v.\VV\«x^Ag^dfj^ 

The Jake lies eieeping at my feet. T?\MJi<ia o^«^^>Bia»^lStts&ia^««^ 

*ot not the iandscaj^e to mine c»f e 
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388 look along ti^ {tiUiln. 

veed'8 silvef cpirent glia^, 

y mark thjiil}^ fax^e 

086 rise in rnined. pride. 

lake, the balm^rair, 

I, the stream^ Ih^. iqiwer, the 

still such as once tney were, 
e dreary change in me ? 



Alas, the warped and broken board, 

How can it oear the painter's dye 7 
The harp of strained and toneless chord. 

How to the mim^lrel's skill reply 7 
To aching eyes each landscape lowers. 

To feverish pulse each gale blows chill; 
And Araby's or Eden's bowers 

Were barren as this moorland hill. 



0)fwidcA,-^From the * Lady of the Lake,^ 



e on the mountain, 
St to the forest, . 
nmer-dried foi^oS^, 
•ur need was thertforest. 
reappearing, 

16 ram-drops shi^J^jCNnowy 
comes no cheerjjig,,' 
can no morronV I 



II 



of the reaper -,.. 
he ears that are iioaryy 
jice of the weeper 
lanhood in glo^. 



The autumn wiijds rushing, 
Waft the leaves that are searest, 

Bulrotii* fltower was in flushing 
When bUgfating was nearest. 

Sleet foot on the carrel, (1) 

Sage counsel in cumber. 
Red hand in the fomy, 

How sound is thy slumber I 
lake the dew on the mountain, 

Like the foam on the river, 
Like the bubble on 4;he fountain, 

Thou art gone, and for ever I 



Bong from * Quentin Durward.* 



itr Gny, the hour is nigh, 

lktalef||l|e.lei^ 

le flower j^erf umes the bower, 

toelbon the^. 

hie lay wlio thrilled all day, 

h0d bis partner nigh, 

rd« and nower confess the hour, 

jte fc County Guy 7 



The village maid steals through the shade 

Her shepherd's suit to heart 
To beauty shy, by lattice high. 

Sings' high-bom cavalier. 
The star of Love, all stars above. 

Now reigns o'er earth and sky ; 
And high and low the influence know— 

But where is County Guy 7 



8(mgfrom 'The Pirate: 



ikbs and weepe 

leiaaty sleeps I 

id^ eoftflst nantbers, 

pa theme 

oty's 4i^an]^ . 

s pfflow of her slumbers t 

\ graves of palm 

eBOf balmt 

3n the air are wheeling ; 



While through the gloom 
€omes soft perfume. 
The distant beds of flowers revealing. 

O wake and live I 

No dreams can give 
A shadowed bliss the real excelliDg; 

No longer sleep. 

From lattice peep. 
And list the tale that love is tdlii^ 



Hynm of the Hebrew Maid. — From * Ivarihoe.* 

When Israel, of the Lord beloved. 

Out from the land of bondage came, 
^Der father's God before her moved, • 

. An awful guide in smoke and flame. 
Byjli^ ildng the astonished lands 

The eloody pillar glided slow; 
By night, AraDia's crimsoned sands 

Returned the fiery column's glow. 



i' ifcorri, the hollow side of the Mil ^hete gwn© \uww\V^ Vto*. 
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There rose the choral hymn of praise. 

And tramp and timbrel anewwed keen ; 
And Zion's dangfaters poured their lays. 

With priest's and warrior's voice betwWBU 
Ko portents now our foes amase, 

Forsaken Israel wanders lone ; 
Oar fathers woald not know Thy ways, 

And Thou hast left them to their own. 

Bnt, present still, though now nnseen I 

When brightly shines the prosperoos day. 
Be thoaghts oi Thee a Gloodfy screeo. 

To temper the deceitful ray. 
And 0^, when stoops on Judah's path 

In iaihade and storm the frequent nig 
Be thou, longHsofferiug, slow to wrato* 

A burning and a shining light I 

Oar harps we left by Babers strettmB, 

The tyrant's jest, the Gentile's soom; 
Vo center rooad our altar beams, 

And mute aKtimbrel, trump, and hxmk. 
But Thou hast said, ' The blood of goat^ 

The flesh of ram^ I will not prise ;_ 
A contrite heart, a humble thought. 

Are mine accepted sacrifice.* 

GEORGE GORDON, LORD BYBON. 

Scott retreated from poetry into the wide and open field 
fiction as the genius of Byron began to display its strength 
tility. A new, or at least a more finished, nervous, and £ft; 
poetry was introduced by the noble author, who was as muc 
rierist as Scott, but of a different school. He excelled in 
the strong and gloomjr passions of our nature, contrasted w 
nine softness and delicacy. .Scott, intent upon the develoj 
his plot, and. the chiyalrous machinery of his Gothic tales, i 
personally present to the reader. Byron delighted in self-poi 
His philosophy of life was false and pernicious; but the eple 
the artist concealed the deformity of his design. Parts were 
finished,* that there was enough for admiration to rest upon, 
analysing the whole. He conducted his readers through i 
surpassing beauty and splendour — by haunted streams toa mc 
enriched with the glories of ancient poetry and valour: but : 
dark shadow was ever by his side — the same scorn and nio 
human hope and ambition. The sententious force and elei 
his thoughts and language, his eloquent expression of sentini 
the mournful and solemn melody of his tender and pathetic j 
seemed, however, to do more than atone for his want of mo 
and reality. The man and the poet were so intimately bleni 
the spectacle presented by both was so touching, mysteri 
Jofty, that Byron concentrated a degree of interest and anxie 
successive public appearances, 'w\Ae\i iic> waX^cst c^e^ Ivefore ^ 
to boast, BcQtt bad created tlie pu\iUc^ \»»,\R^iQitiijc^3aia^^^ 
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Byron, taking advjintage of it, soon engrossed the wliolo field. For 
a few years il seemed as if the world held only one great poet. The 
chivalry of Scott, the philosophy of Wordsworth, the abstract theory 
and imagination of Southey, and even the lyrical beauties of Moore 
and Campbell, were for a time eclipsed by this new and greater light. 
The rank, youth, and misfortunes of Byron, his exile from Englancl, 
the mystery which he loved to throw around his history and feftlings, 
the apparent depth of his sufferings and attachments, and his verj*^ 
misanthropy and scepticism — relieved by bursts of tenderness and 
pity, and by the incidental expression of high and holy feelings — 
formed a combination of personal circumstances in aid of the legiti- 
mate effects of his passionate and graceful poetry, which is imparal- 
leled in the history of modern literature. Such a result is even more 
wonderful than the laurelled honours awarded to Vireil and Petrarch, 
if we consider the difference between ancient ana modern man- 
ners, and the temperament of the northern nations compared with 
that of the * sunny south.' Has the spell yet broke? Has the glory 
faded into ' the common light of day?' Undoubtedly the later a\ti- 
tingB of the noble bard helped to dispel the illusion. To competent 
observers, these works added to the impression of Byron's powers as 
an original poet, but they tended to exorcise the spirit of romance 
from his name and history; and what * Don Juan failed to effect, 
was accomplished by the bioOTaphy of Moore. His poetry, however, 
must always have a powerful effect on minds of poetical and warm 
sensibilities. If it is a ' rank un weeded garden,' it also contains glo- 
rious fruits and plants of celestial seed. The art of the poet will be 
a study for the ambitious few; his genius will be a source of wonder 
and delight to all who love to contemplate the workings of human 
passion, in solitude and society, and the rich effects of taste and 
imagination. 

The incidents of Byron's life may be briefly related. He was born 
in Holies Street, London, on the 22d of January 1788, the only son 
of Captain John Byron of the Guards, and Catherine Gor Jon of 
Qight, an Aberdeenshire heiress. The lady's fortune was soon squan- 
dered by her profligate husband, and she retired to the city of Aber- 
deen, to bring up her son on a reduced income of about £1D0 per 
annum. The little lame boy, endeared to all in spite of his mischief, 
succeeded his grand-uuclc, William, Lord Byron, in his eloventh 
year: and the happy mother sold off her effects — which realised just 
£74, 178. 4d. — and left Aberdeen for Newstead Abbey. The seat of 
the Byrons was a large and ancient, but dilapidated structure, founded 
as a priory in the twelfth century by Henry H., and situated in 
the midst of the fertile and interestmg district once known as Slier- 
Wood Forest. On the dissolution of the monasteries it was conferred 
by Henry VHI. on Sir John Byron, steward of Manchester and 
Kochdale, who converted the venerable convent into a casteUaAcd 
mansion. The family was ecuobled by ClvavYca \. , Vw Q,Q>w^vi.<aja€^v:si. <5k\ 
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high and honourable service rendered to the royal cause during the 
Civil War. On succeeding to the title, Byron was put to a pnvate 
school at Duhvich, and from thence he was sent to Harrow. During 
his minority, tlie estate was let to another party, but its youthful lora 
occasionally visited the seat of his ancestors ; and whilst there in 1808, 
he conceived a passion for a young lady in the neighbourhood, who, 
under her name of Mary Chaworth, has obtained a poetical immor- 
tality. So early as his eighth year, BjTon fell in love with a simple 
Scottish maiden, Mary Duff; and hearing of her marriage, several 
years afterwards, was, he says, like a thunder-stroke to him. He had 
also been captivated with a boyish love for his cousin, Margaret 
Parker, ' one of the most beautiful of evanescent beings,* who died 
about a year or two afterwards. He was fifteen when he met Mary 
Chaworth, and ' conceived an attachment which, young as he was 
even then for such a feeling, sunk so deep into his mind as to give a 
colour to all his future life.' The father of the lady had been killed 
in a duel ])y Lord Byron, the eccentric grand-uncle of the poet, and 
the union of the j'^oung peer with the heiress of Annesley Hall 
'would,' said Byron, Miave healed feuds in which blood had be«i 
shed by our fathers; it would have joined lands broad and rich; it 
would have joined at least o?ie heart, and two persons not ill-matdied 
in years — she was two years my elder — and — and — and tohat has been 
the result ? ' Mary Chaworth saw little in the lame boy, and became 
the betrothed of another. They had one parting interview in the 
following year, which, in his poem of the * Dream,' Byron has de- 
scribed in the most exquisite colours of descriptive poetiy. 

I saw two beings in the baee of voath, 

Standing upon a hill ; a gentle hill, 

Green and of mild declivity, the last 

As 'twere the cape of a long ridge ot snch, 

Save that there was no sea to lave its base 

But a most living landscape, and the wave 

Of woods and corn-fields, and the abodes of nm- 

Scatter(kl at intervals, and wreathing smoke 

Arising from such rustic roofs: the hill 

Was crowned with a peculiar diadem 

Of trees, in circular arr:iy, so fixed, 

Not by the sport of nature, but of man : 
, These two, a maiden and a youth, were there 

I Gazing— the one to all that was beneath, 

1 Fair as herself— but the boy gazed on her ; 

i And both were young, and one was beautiful : 

And both were young- yet not alike In youth. 
; As the sweet moon on the horizon's verge, 

The maid was on the eve of womanhood ; 

The boy had fewer summers, but his heart 

Had far outgrown his years, and to his eye 

There was but one beloved face on earth, 

And that was shining on him. 

This boyish idolatry nursed l^ve ^pmt ol ^^cictorj \tv Byron's mind. 'Bx 
was recalled, however, fromliisd^Ly-dx^aioa^^Ck. ^i:^as^^vs«&a^^^^ 
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i lemoval to Trinity College, Cambridge, in October 1805. At 
urrow he bad been an idle irregular scholar, though he cii^erly de- 
ured all sorts of learning excepting that which was prescribed for 
n; and at Cambridge he pursued the same desultory course of 
idy. In 1807 appeared his first volume of poetry, printed at New- 
c, under the title of ' Hours of Idleness.' There were indications 
genius in the collection, but many errors of taste and judgment. 
£Tulnerable points, were fiercely assailed, the merits overlooked, 
a short critique in the ' Edinburgh Review ' — understood to be 
itten by Lord Brougham — and the young poet replied by his vi- 
rouBsaUre, ' English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,' which disarmed. 
it did not discomfit, his opponent. While his name was thus 
In^ in renown, Bjron left England for a course of foreign travel, 
i m two years visited the classic shores of the Mediterranean, and 
ided Bome time in Greece and Turkey. 

Ji the spring of 1812 appetired the first two cantos of ' Childc Har- 
l,' the fndt of his foreign wanderings, and Ids splendidly enricheil 
1 matured poetical taste. 'I awoke one mornmg,' he said, 'and 
ind myself famous.' A rapid succession of eastern tales followed 
he ' Giaour ' and the ' Bride of Abydos ' in 1813 ; the ' Corsair ' and 
ara ' in 1814. In the ' Childe,' he had shewn his mastery over tlic 
nphcated Spenserian stanza : in these he adopted the heroic couplet, 
i the lighter verse of Scott, with equal freedom and success. No 
Bt had ever more command of the stores of the English language, 
this auspicious and exultant ixiriod, Byron was the idol of the gay 
cles of London. He indulgccl in all their pleasures and excesses — 
idying by fits and starts at midnight, to maintain the splendour of 
I reputation. Satiety and disgust succeeded to this round of heart- 
s pleasures, and in a better mood, though without any fixed attach - 
snt, he proposed and was accepted in marriage by a northern heir- 
, Miss Millbanke, daughter of Sir Ralph Mulbanke, a baronet in 
! CQunty of Durban. The union cast a shade on his hitherto 
ght career. A twelvemonth's extravagance, embarrassments, and 
iQnderstandings, dissolved the union, and the lady retired to the 
intry seat of her parents from the discord and perplexity of her 
a home. She refusal, like the wife of Milton, to return, and tlu^ 
id of England 8e<?med to applaud her resolution, One child — af- 
vards Countess of Lovelace — was the fruit of this unhappy mar- 
?c. Before the separation took place, Byron's muse, which had 
a lulled or deadened by the comparative calm of domestic life, 
i stimulated to activity by his deepening misfortunes, and he pro- 
ved the • Siege of Corinth' and *Parisina.' Miserable, reckless, yet 
JBcious of his own newly-awakened strength, Byron left Englani-^ 

Once niorc npou tho waters, yet once more I — 

I visiting France and Brussels, ])ursucd Via cowT?^e ^oxv^^^"^^^^ 
Tenera. Hero, in six months, he had compofte(V V\\^ Wwt^ e."OxvVc> ^^. 
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'Childe Harold/ and the 'Prisoner of Cliillon.' His mental energf 
gathered force from the loneliness of his situation, and his disgust 
Avith his native country. The scenery of Switzerland and Italy next 
breathed its inspiration ; * Manfred ' and the ' Lament of Tasso' were 
produced in 1817. In the following year, whilst residing chiefly at 
Venice, and making one memorable visit to Rome, he completed 

* Childe Harold,* and threw oil his light humourous poem of ' Bcppo/ 
the first-fruits of the more easy and genial manners of the contmenl 
on his excitable temperament. At Venice, and afterwards at Ra- 
venna, Byron resided till 1831, writing various works — * Mazeppa,' the 
first five cantos of *Don Juan,' and his dramas of 'Marino Faliero,' 

* Sardanapalus,' the * Two Foscari,' * Werner,* ' Cain,* the 'Defonfted 
Transformed,' &c. The year 1822 he passed chiefly at Rsa, continU' 
ing 'Don Juan,' which ultimately extended to sixteen cantos. We 
have not touched on his private histor}'' and indulgences. At Venice 
he plunged into the grossest excesses, and associated (says Shelley) 

* with wretches who seemed almost to have lost the gait and physiog- 
nomy of man.' From this state of debasement he was Jwrtfy res- 
cued by an attachment to a young Romagnese lady of twenty,^ re- 
cently married to an old and wealthy nobleman, Count GuiccioK. 
The license of Italian matters permitted the intercourse until the lady 
took the bold step of deserting her husband. She was then thrown 
upon Byron, and they continued to live together until the poet de- 
parted for Greece. His genius had begun to * pale its fire :' lof 
dramas were stiff, declamatory, and undramatic ; and the succeasiw 
cantos of * Don Juan* betrayed the downward course of the poet's 
habits. The wit and knowledge of that wonderful poem — its passion, 
variety, and originality — were now debased with iifterior matter; and 
the world saw with rejoicing the poet break away from his Circcan 
enchantments, and enter upon a new and nobler field of exertion. He 
had sympathised deeply with the Italian Carbonari in their efforts for 
freedom, but a still more interesting country and people claimeei his 
support. His youthful travels and poetical enthusiasm still endeared 
the ' blue OhTupus* to his recollection, and in the summer of 1888 hi 
set sail for Greece, to aid in the struggle for its independence. Hi* 
arrangements were made with judgment, as well as generosity. 

Byron knew mankind well, and his plans for the recovery and re- 
generation of Greece evinced a spirit of patriotic freedom and warm 
s'vTnpathy with the oppressed, happily tempered with practical wis- 
ctom and discretion. He arrived, after some danger and delay, at 
Missoloughi, in Western Greece, on the 4th of January. 1824 All 
was discord and confusion — a military mob and contending chiefs- 
turbulence, rapacity, and fraud. In three months he had done much, 
by bis influence and money, to compose differences, repress crueltr, 
and introduce order. His ftMCtuaXAww ^jca^wxieertain heidth, however, 
ffnve way under so severe a d\sc\\>\\xve. 0\iX>Evft^'CBL <A ks^Tl ^e was 
overtaken by a heavy slio\veT ^^A\\\a\. \.^>s:wx^\v\9» ^^^ ^^^.^ss^^ 
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ttack of fever and rheumatism followed. Prompt and copious 
Iceding might have subdued the inflammation, but to this remedy 
lyron was strongly opposed. It was at length resorted to after seven 
ays of increasing fever, but the disease was then too powerful for 
3medy. The patient Bsmk into a state of lethargy, and, though con- 
3ious of approaching death, could only mutter some indistinct ex- 
T€«8ions about his wife, his sister, and child. He lay insensible for 
w^enty-f our hours, and opening his eyes for a moment, shut them for 
vex, and expired on the evening of the 19th of April 1824. The pco- 
le of Greece publicly mourned for the irreparable loss they had sus- 
lined, and the sentiment of grief was soon conveyed to the poet's 
ative country, where his name was still a talisman, and his early 
eath was felt by all as a personal calamity. The body of Byron 
ras brought to England, and after lying in state in London, was in- 
jrred in the family vault in the village church of Hucknall, near 
Tewstcad. 

Byron has been sometimes compared with Bums. Death and genius 
ave levelled mere external distinctions, and the peer and peasant 
tand on the same elevation, to meet the gaze and scrutiny of pos- 
srity. Both wrote dh'ectly from strong personal feelings and im- 
ulscs; both were the slaves of irregular, uncontrolled passion, and 
lie prey of disappointed hopes and constitutional melancholy; both, 
y a strange jxjrversity, loved to exaggerate their failings and dwell 
a their errors; and both died, after a life of extraordinary intellec- 
lal activity and excitement, at nearly the same ago. We allow for 
16 errors of Bums's position, and Bvron's demands a not less tender 
nd candid construction. Neglected, in his youth — thwarted in his 
ret love — ^left without control or domestic influence when his pas- 
ions were strongest — 

Lord of himself , that heritage of woe — 

itoxicated yrith. early success and the incense of almost universal 
chniration, his irregularities must be regarded more with pity than 
nyrchension. After his unhappy marriage, the picture is clouded 
ith darker shadows. The wild license of his continental life it 
'ould be impossible to justify. His excesses, especially intempc- 
ince, became habitual, and impaired both his genius and his strength. 
fe stra^led on with untamed pride and trembling susceptibility, but 
B had almost exliausted the springs of his poetry and his life; and it 
too obvious that the pestilential climate of Alissolonghi only ac^u- 
Tated an event which a few years must have consummated in Italy. 
The genius of Byron was as versatile as it was energetic. * Childc 
[arold ' and * Don Juan ' are perhaps the greatest poetical works of 
iis century, and in the noble poet's tales and minor poems there la w. 
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burst on modern Greece contrasted with its ancient glory, and the 
exquisitely patlietic and beautiful comparison of the same cooobj 
to thehuinan frame bereft of life: 

Picture of Modem Greece, 

He who hath bent him o'er the dead, 

£re the fii-st dav of death is fled — 

The flret dark day of nothingnees, 

The la8t of danger and distreafr— 

Before decay's effacing Angers 

Have swept the lines whore beanty lingerfl^ 

And marked the mild angelic air, 

The rapture of repose that's there— 

The fixed yet tender traits that streak 

The lau^or of the placid cheek — 

And— bnt for that sad ehronded eye, 

That fires not— wins not— weeps not—noWt 

And but for that chill changeless brow, 
Where cold Obetructlon's apathy 
Appals the gazing monmerB heart, 
Aa if to him it could Impart 
The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon ; 
Yes — but for these — and these alone — 
Some moments — ay, one treacherous honTy 
He f>till might doubt the tyrant's power, 
80 fair — so calm — so softly sealed 
The first— last look— by death reyealed I 

Such is the aspect of this shore; 
Tis Greece— but living Greece no more I 
So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 
We start— for soul is wanting thece. 
Hers is the loveliness in deatn. 
That parts not quite with parting breath, 
Bnt beauty with that fearful bloom. 
That hue which haunts it to the toml>— 
Expression's last receding ray, 
A gilded halo hovering round decay, 
The farewell beam of Feeling past away I 
Spark of that flame— perchance of heavenly birth— 
Which gleams— but warms no more its cherished ^arlb t 

The 'Prisoner of Chillon' is also natural and affecting: the stoiyii 
painful and hopeless, but it is told with inimitable tenderness ind 
simplicity. The reality of the scenes in * Don Juan' must stxike every 
reader. Byron, it is well known, took pains to collect his materials 
His account of the shipwreck is drawn from narratives of actual oc- 
currences, and his Grecian pictures, feasts, dresses, and holidav pas- 
times, are literal transcripts from life. Colerid^ thought the cliai»c- 
ter of Lambro, and especially the description of his return, the finest 
of all Byron's efforts ; it is mo»e dramatic and lifelike than any other 
of his numerous paintings. Ilaidce is also the most captivatii^ of 
all his jjeroines. His Gulnares and Hcdoras, his Corsairs and oarK 
iii/sterious personages — 

Linked 'with ono "vVtt^^ wxA «k >^vw»»iDftL <:rfnfi»r— 

ar^ monstrosities in uatuxc, m^i ^o ivo\.^o^»^^ ovvaWfiwi ^\s&fcNs5as*»^ 
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manent poetical beauty that centres in the lonely residence in 
rclades. The English descriptions in * Juan * are greatly inferior. 

is a palpable falling off in poetical power, and the peculiar 
lices and forced ill-natured satire of the poet are brought promi- 
' forward. Yet even here we have occasionally a Hash of the 
ight that * led astray.' The sketch of Aurora llaby is graceful 
teresting — comparea with Ilaidce, it is something like FiekUng's 
a coming after Sophia Western; and Newstead Abbey is de- 
i with ■ a clearness and beautj^ not unworthy the author of 
le Harold.' The Epicurean philosophy of the * Childe ' is visi- 
every page of 'Don Juan/ but it is no longer grave, dignified, 
lisanthropical : it is mixed up with wit, humour, the keenest 
•ation, and the most astonishing variety of expression, from col- 
1 carelessness and ease, to the highest and deepest tones of the 

The poet has the power of Mephistophiles over the scenes and 
ns of numan life and society — disclosing their secret workings, 
ripping them of all conventional allurements and disguises. L) n- 
lately, his knowledge is more of evil than of good. The dis- 
)ns between virtue and vice had been broken down or obscured 
\ own mind, and they are undistinguishable in 'Don Juan.* 
sensuality had tainted his whole nature. He portrays generous 
)ns and moral feelings — distress, suffering, and pathos — and 
lashes them with burlesque humor, wild profanity, and unsea- 
le mockery. In 'Childe Harold' we have none of this moral 
ny, or its accompanying licentiousness; but there is abundance 
)m and defiance of the ordinary pursuits and ambition of man- 
The fairest portions of the earth are traversed in a spirit of 
aess and desolation by one satiated with pleasure, contemning 
jr, the victim of a dreary and hopeless scepticism. Such a 
Bter would have been repulsive if the poem had not been 
edwith the graces of animated description, and original and 
ag sentiment. The poet's sketches of Spanish and Grecian 
ry, and his glimpses of the life and manners of the classic 
taineers, are as true as were ever transferred to canvas; and not 
itriking are the meditations of the Pilgrim on the particular 
8 which adorned or cursed the soil he trod. Thus, on the field 
buera, he conjures up a noble image: 

Bed Battle — The Demon of War. 

Hark I heard you not those hoofs of dreadful note ? 

Somids not the clang of conflict on the heath ? 

Saw ye not whom the reeking sabre smote ; 

Nor sayed your brethren ere they sank beneath 

Tyrants and tyrants' slaved ? — the fires of deatli, 

The baJe-Sres ffaab on high ; from rock to rock. 
JEach volley tells that thousands cease to breathe; 
_ -5^^^ ^d^ upon the sulphury Siroc, 
Med Battle stamps hia foo^ ana nations feel the fthoc\t. 
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Lo t where the giant on the mountain standi^ 
UUb blood-red tresees deej^ning in the sou, . 
With death-shot glowiug m his fiery handa» 
And eye that scorcheth all it glares npon. 
Bestless it rolls, now fixed, and now anon 
Flashing afar— and at his iron fe^ 
Bestructiou cowers to mark what deeds are done; 
For on this mom three potent nations meet, 
To shed before his shrine the blood he deems most sweet. 

In surveying the ruins of Athens, the spirit of Byron soars to : 
loftiest flight, picturing its fallen glories, and indulging in the mc 
touching and magniflccnt strain of his sceptical philosophy. 

Ancient Greece. 

Ancient of days I aagnst Athena I where. 
Where arc thy men of might ? thy grand in sonl? 
Gone — glimmering through, the dream of things that w«ie, 
First in the race that led to glory's goal, 
They won, and passed away — is this the whole? 
A school-bov's tale, the wonder of an hoar I 
The warriors weapon, and the sophist's et(^e. 
Are sougfhtin vain, and o'er each mouldering tower, 
Dim with the mi^ of years, gray flits the shade of pow^. 

Snn of the momlug, rise I approach you here I 
Come, but molest not your aefenceless urn ; 
Look on this spot— a nation's sepulchre I 
Abode of gods, whose shrines no longer bmn. 
Even gods must yield— religions tdce their turn ; 
Twas Jove's— 'tis Mahomet's— and other creeds 
Will rise >«ith other years, till man shall Icam 
Vainly his incense soam, his victim bleeds ; 
Poor child of Doubt and Death, whose hope is built on reeds. 

t 

Bound to the earth, be llftb his eyes to heaven — 
Is't not enough, unhappy, thing, to know 
Thou art ? Is this a boon so kindly given. 
That being, thou wouldst be again, and go, 
Thou know's not, reck'st not, to what region, so 
On earth no more, but mingled with the udesT 
Still wilt thou dream on future joy and woe? 
Regard and weigh yon dust before it flies : 
That little urn saim more than thousand homilies. 

Or burst the vanished hero's lofty mound : 
Far on the solitary shore he sleeps ; 
He fell, and falling, nations mourned aroimd : 
But now not one of saddening: thoueauds weeps. 
Nor warlike worshipper his vigil keeps 
Where demi-gods appeared, as records lelL 
Remove yon skull nom out the scattered heaps t 
Is that a temple where a god may dwell? 
Why, even the worm at last disdains her shattered celL 

Look on this "broken awi\i, Wa m\TL<A^«Si, 
Its chanabvrs de80\a\,e, audi v^T\aX^lw^\ 
Yes, this was once aiafeVWotf^ »3crs ^^ 
The dome ot tYvoxigYvt, ^\« V^^^^ ji^^Jvil 
Behold tbrougYi eacYAwJ^-Voatac ^i's^ea*^®*^ 
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The gay recess of wisdom and of wit, 
And passion's host, that never brooked control : 
Can all saint, sage, or sophist ever \iTit, 
People thi^ lonely tower, tnis tenement refit 7 

Well didst thorn speak, Athena's wisest son I 
' All ttmt we know is, nothing can be known.' 
Why should we shrink from what we cannot shon? 
• Each hath his pang, bat fetible sufferers groan 
With brain-bom dreams of evil all their own. 
Pnrsne what chance or fate proclaimeth beet ; 
Peace waits as on thie shoiH:s of Acheron : 
There no forced banqaet claims the sated guest, 
Bat rilence spreads the couch of evei^wclcomu rest. 

Yet if, as holiest men have deemed, there be 
A land of sools beyond that sable shore. 
To shame the doctrine of the Badducee 

And sophists, madly vain of dubious lore, I 

How sweet it were m concert to adore 
With thoee who made our mortal labours light I 
To hear each voice we feared to hear no more I 
Behold each mighty shade revealed to sight, 
The Bactrian, Samiau sage, and all who taught the right I 

third canto Of ' Childe Harold ' ia more deieply imbued with a 
of nature than any of his previous productions. A new power 
been imparted to him on the shores of the ' Leman lake. ' lie 
ust escaped from the strife of London and his own domestic 
ppiness, and his convets^tions with Shelley might have turncil 
more strongly to this pure poetical source. The poetry of 
isworth had also imconsciously lent its influence. An evening 
I by the side of the lake is thus exquisitely described: 

Lake Leman {Geneva), 

Clear, placid Leman I thy contrasted lake. 
With the wild world 1 dwelt in, is a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 
Sarth's troubled waters for a purer spring. 
This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To waft me from distraction ; once I loved 
Tom ocean's roar, but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds tweet as if a sister's voice reproved. 
That I with stem delights «ihould e'er have been so moved. 

It is the hush of night ; and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear, 
Hellowedand mingling, yet distinctly seen— 
Save darkened Jura, whose capped heights appear 
Precipitously steep ; and drawing near, 
There breitthes a itvinz fraerauce from the shore, 
Of flowers yet fresh -mth childhood : on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar. 
Or chnrps the grasshopper one good-night carol more ; 

He it Ao ey&iing reveller, who makes 

JUb life an infancy, and sings his fill I 

Atinterv&lb, some bird from out the brakes, 
BJtartB into voice a momenta— then is BtttL 
TbwQ seemm a lloatlug whisper ou tkio bSJl— 
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Bat that is fancj, for the citar-Ifght dews 
All silently their tears of love Instfl, 
Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
Deep into nature's breast the spirit'Of her hues. 

Ye stars I which are the poetry of heavefa I 
If in your bright leaves we would read this fate. 
Of men and empires— *tis to be forgiveq* 
That in our aspirations to be great, 
Onr destinies o'erleap their mortal state, 
And claim a kindred with yon ; for je are 
A beanty and a mystery, and create 
In us such love and reverence from afar. 
That fortune, fame, power, life, have named themselves a star. 

A forcible contrast to this still scene is then given in a brief descrip 
tion of the same landscape during a thiindef-stonn: 

The sky is changed I~- and such a change I O nigfat. 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
• Of a dark eye in woman I Far along 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags amonff, 
Leaps the live thunder I not from one lone douclf 
But every mountain now hath found & tongue, 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 
Bsjck to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud I 

And this is in the night : moet glorious n^ht I 
Thou wert not sent for slumber I let m^ be , 

A sharer in thy fierce and far delight— 
A portion of the tempest and of tnee I 
Sow the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea. 
And the big rain comes dancing to the earth ( . 
And now again 'tis black — and now the glee 
Of the loud hill shakes with its mountam-mirth. 
As if they did rejoice o*er a young earthquake's birth. 

In the fourth canto there is a greater thjon^ of images and objects^ : 
The poet opens with a sketch of the peculiar beauty and departctl 
greatness of Venice, rising from the sea, *wlth her tiara of i>it>u(l 
towers ' in airy distance. He then resumes his pilgriinage — moralises 
on the scenes of Petrarch and Tasso, Dante and Boccaccio — and 
visits the lake of Thrasimene and the temple of CHitumiius. 

Temple of CUtumntis. 

But thou, CSitomnns I in thy sweetest wave 
Of the most living crystal that was e'er 
The haunt of river-nymph, to gaze and lave . 
Her limbs where nothing hid them, thou dost tear 
Thy grassy banks whereon the milk-white steer 
Grazes ; the purest god of gentle wateoB 1 
And most serene ot aspect. «xk^ mo^X. c^«8a\ .■ > 

Snrely that stream "was xvuptolavievV Vj «\wv.«gQXKW^ 
A mirror and a bat\i for "Beawt^'a -joxm^^ ^wv^x«i\ 

And on thy happy Bhoie a \«avp\o ^\l,^ 
Of small and delicate ptp^TUon, \vft%V^ 
Upon a mild decU^lty ot lam. 
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Its memory of thee ; beneath it sweeps 
Thy ciirreDt'»-«ahime0B ; oft trotik out it leftpi 
The fiDoy darter- wlt^ the etttteping scales, 
Who dwells and revels in Uiy glassy deeps, 
While, chance, some soatterea water-lify sails 
Down where the shallower waye still tells its bubbllntr tales. 

Greek statues at Florence are then inimitably described, after 
;h the poet visits Rome, and revels in the riiins of the Palatine and 
jeum, and the glorious remains of ancient art. We give two of 
J portraitures:^' 

Statue of ApoUo, 

Or view* the X^ord of the unerring bow, 
The God of ijfe, and poesy, and light— 
The Soil; in human limbs arrayed, and brow 
All radiaot from, his triumph in the fight ; 
Tne Bfijrft hath jttst been shot— the arrow bright 
With an immort^'s veogeance ; in his eye 
And nostril beatinful disdain, and might 
And majeBty, flsish their full ligbtDings by, 
Deyelo^iiig in thiit aiie, glance the Deity. 

But in ills delicate form— a dream of Love, 
Shaped by some eolitaiy nymph, whose breast 
Loneed for a deathlesii lover from above. 
Ana maddened In that vision— are expressed 
All that ideal beauty ever blessed 
The mind WAthin its most unearthly mood. 
When' each conception was a heavenly guest— 
A ray of imtnOi^ity — and stood 
Starlike, around, untirthey gathered to a god I 

The GladmtoT, 

I see bef cfre in^ tfie gladiator lie : 
He leads upon his hand ; his manly brow . • 
Consents to death, but conquers agoiiy. 
And his drooped head sinks gradtmUy }ow : 
And through nis side the last drops, ebbing Slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Ukd the first of a thunder-shower ; and now 

The arena swims around him ; he is gone, 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the wretch who won. 

He heard it, but he heeded not ; his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away: 
He recked not of the life he lost, nor prize. 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay ; 
There were his young baroarians all at play. 
There was their Dacian mother— he, their sire, 
Butchered to make a Roman holid&y* 
AU this Tasked with his blood. Shaaiae cx\>\s», 
And nnatbng&d 7 Arise, ye Goths, wci9l gVoi^. "JOtji Vt«i\ , 

^ poem concludes abruptiy wit\i an ^poa^xo^^^^^ ^f^J^,^^^ 
f,^{7<w^tfafiiJ sports/ and a source oi ^^^^Xf^^^tr^te^ 
e in his solitary wanderings on the s^<$cea ot V^-svN:^ «^^ 
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Apostrophe to the Ocean, 

There is a pleasore in the pathlees wood% ' 

There is a rapture oui the lonely shore. 

There is society, where none intrudes, 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar; 

I love not man the loss, but nature more. 

From these our interviews, in which I steal 

From all I may be, or have been before, 
- To mingle with the universe, and feel 
What I can ne*er express, yet cannot all conceiL 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean— roll I 
Ten thousaud fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the esirth with ruin — ^his control 
Stops with the shore ; upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth rmnain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his oin^. 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain. 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling ^an — 
V^ithout a grave, tmknelled, uhcofBned, aoa uoloiowii* 

His steps arc not upon thy paths-HthyJlelda 
Are not a spoil for him— thou dost arise 
And shake nim from thee ; the vile streaai^ he wields 
For earth's destruction tbou dost all despise. 
Spuming him from thy bosom to the skies. 
And seua'st him, shivering in thy playful spray, 
And howling to his gods, where haplv lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay. 
And dashest him again to earth : there let him lay* 

The armaments which thunder-strike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 
And monarchs tremble in their capitalB, 
The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain titte take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war : 
These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 
They melt into tpy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Arm(ld{i*s pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 

Thy shcH-es ar0 empires, changed in all save, thee — 

Assyria, Greece. Kome, Carthage, what are they? 

Thy waters washed them power while they were fres^ 

And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey 
. The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 

Has dried up rfealms to deserts : not so thou; 

Unchangeable save to thy wild waves' play. 

Time writes no vmnkle on thine azure brow: 
Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests; in all time. 
Calm or convulsed— m breeze, or gale, or Btarm, 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heamg, boundles&f cu^\«s&^ vad eabUme— ^ 
The image of EternVty— t\vfe VYvtoxift 
Of the Invisible; even ttom oat V\v^ ^voaa 
I'he monsters of tUedeep «3»w%.dvi'^^^^»scft 
Obeys thee ; thou goeat tortYv, ^eaO, tsMiSwaMigft, 
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And I bave loved thee, Ocean ! and mr joy 
Of yontlifal q;>ort8 wafi on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy babbles, onward : from a hof 
I wanUmed with thy lureakers— they to me 
Were a deHght ; and if the fresheninfr sea 
Hade them a terror— 'twas a pleasing fear ; . 
For I was as it were a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near. 
And laid my hand upon thy mane — as I do here. 

I HkMHan EfoeftUng on the Banks of the BrevUa. From * ChUdt 

Harold.' 

'The moon is up, and yet it is not night-* 
Sunset diyides the sl^ with her — a sea 
Of glory streams alODg the alpine height 
Of blue Frioli's moontains : heaven is free. 
From clouds, bat of all colours seems to be 
Melted to one vast Iris of the west, 
"Where the day joins the past eternity , 
While on the other hand, meek Dianas crest 
Floats through the azure air— an island of the blest. 

A sinele star is at her side, and reigns 

With ner o'er half the lovely heaven ; but still 

Ton sunny sea heaves brightly, and remains 

BoUed o'er the peak of the far Khsetian hUl, 

As day and night contending were, until 

Nature reclaimed her order: gently flows 

The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues histfl 

The odorous purple of a new-bom rose. 

Which streams upon her stream, and glassed within It glows. 

Filled with the face of heaven, which, from afar. 
Comes down upon thewaters ; all its hoes, 
From the rich sunset to the rising star, 
Their magical variety diffuse : 
And <iow they change; a paler shadow strews 
Its mantle o'er the mountains ; parting dav 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang ImDuef 
With a new colour as it gasps away, 
The last still loveliest, till— tis gone— and all is gray. 

Midnight Scene in Borne. — ^om 'Manfred.*/, 

The stars are forth, the moon above the tops 
Of the snow-shining mountains. Beautiful I 
I line;er yet with nature, for the night 
Hatn been to me a more familiar nice 
Than that of man ; and in her starry shads 
Of dim and solitary loveliness, 
I learned the language of another world. 
I do remember me, that in my youth. 
When I was wandering, upon such a night 
I stood within the Colfoeum's wall, 
IHidst the chief relics of all-mighty Borne : 
The trees which grew along the broken arches 
Waved dark in the blue mfflnight, and the stam 
. 8fai»o ^roagh the rents of rdtn ; trom sist 
The watcb-dog bayed beyond the Tibet; KnA. 
More near, from out the Csesara* palate casoA 
The owPb long cry, and, interruptedly. 
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Ab eagei tu SDtidiiBte their grave ; 
And Ibe eea yawned oroiiQd her like B heU, 

And down she sacked with her the whiiUnC mfe, V 
Lilte one who grapplee wilh his enemr. 
And BaiTOs lu eUungle him before he die. , . ' 
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The other father had a weaklier child, 

Of a soft cheek, and aspect delicate; 
Bnt the hoy hore np long, and with a mild 

And patient spirit held aloof his fate ; 
Little he said, and now and then he smiled, 

As if to win a part from off the weight 
He saw increaslDg on his father's heart, 
With the deep deadly thought that they most part 

And o'er him bent his sire, and never raised 
fiUa f(^«0 from off his face, hot wiped the foaon 

SVom iuB pale lips, and ever on him gazed : 
And when the wished for shower at length was.cooafi^ 

And the boy's eyes, which the doll film half glaze^ 

. Bcis^itened, uid for a moment seemed to roam, 

He sqaeezed from out a rag some drops of rain 

Into his dying child's month ; bat in vain I 

The bov expired— the father held the clay, 

4bA looked upon it long ; and when at laist 
Death left no doabt, and tbe dead burden lay 

Stiff^on his heart, and pulse and hope were past, 
He watched it wistfully, until away 

'Twats borne by the rude wave wherein twas cast ; . 
Then he himself sunk down all dumb and shivering 
And gavei no sign of life, save his limbs quivering. 

l>e9crvpUon of Haidee, 

Her brow was overhang with coins of gold 

That roarkled o'er the auburn of her hair ; 
Her clustering hair, whose longer locks were rolled 

*In braids behind ; and thou^ her stature were 
Even of the highest for a female mould, 

ThfO^ nearly reached her heels ; and in her air 
There was a something which bespoke command* 

As one who was a lady in the land. 

Her hair, I said, wtis auburn ; but her eyes 
Were black as death, their lashes the same hue, 

Of downcast length, in whose silk shadow lies 
Deepest attraction; for when to the view 

Vorth from its raven frluge the full glance flies, 
Ne'er witti such force the swiftest arrow flew : 

'Tis as the snake late coiled, who poors his length, 

And hurls at once his venom and his strength. 

Her bKMr wteB white and low ; her cheek's pure dye^' 

Like twilMit, rosy BtHl with the set sun ; 
Short upper lip-HSweet lips ! that make us sigh' 

Bver to liave seen such ; for she was one 
Fit for the model of a statuary 

(A race of mere impostors when all's done—. 
I've seen much finer women, ripe and real, 
TJiAQ all the nonsense of their stone ideal). 

JTcMfee visits the shipwrecked Dan Juom. 

And down the cliff the island virgin came, 

And near the cave her quick li^t footsteps drew, 
Wliile the sun nniled on her with hi& first fiaxDA) 

And youDg Aurora kkeed her WpB Nv\tYi defsv. 
T^tng her for her sister ; just the aame 
Migtakfi yon wouid have made on fwe&ng ^bn t««^ 
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Although the mortal, quite as fresh and fidr, 
Had allthe advantage too of not being air. 

And when into the cavern Haidee stepped 

All timidly, yet rapidly, she saw 
That, like an infant, Joan sweetly slept ; 

And then she 8toiq;>ed and stood as if in awe - 
(For sleep is a^vftll), and on tiptoe crept 

And wrapt him closer, lest tne air. too raw, 
Shonlift reach his hiood ; then o'er hi'n, BtOl as death. 
Bent, with hashed lips, that drank his scarceHSrawn breath. 

And thoSf like to an angsl o'er tint djring. 
Who die iu righteousness, she leaned ; and there 

All ti'anqidlly the shipwrecked boy was lying, ' 
As o'er liioi lay the calm and stirless air: 

Bnt Zoe the meantime some eggs was fr3ring, 
Since, after all, no doubt the yonthfal pair 

Must breakfast, and betimes — lest they stionld ads. tty 

She drew out her provision from the basket. . . • 

And now, by dint of Angers and of eyes, 

And wor(& repeated after her, he took 
A lesson in her ton^e ; but by surmise. 

No doubt, less of ner language than her look ; ^ 
As he who studios fervently the skies. 

Turns of tener to the stars than to his hook ; 
Thus Juan learned his alpha beta better 
From Haidee's glance than any graven letter. 

rris pleasing to be schooled in a strtmge tongue 

By female lips and eyes* — that is, I mean 
When both the teacher and the taught are young ; 

As was the case, at least, where Ihave been ; 
They smile so when one's right, and when one's wrong. 

They smile still more, and then there intervenes 
Pressure of hands, perchance even a chaste kiss; 
I learned the little that I know by tms. 

Haidee and Juan at the Feeut 

Haidee and Juan carpeted their -%et 

On crimson satin, Dordered yriih pale blue ; 
Their sofa occupied three parts complete 

Of the apartment-^nd appeared quite new ; 
The velvet cushions— for a throne more meet— ' 

Were scarlet, from whose glowing centre _ 
A sun embossed in gold, whose rays of tisane, 
Meridian-^ke, were seen aU light to issue. 

Crystal and marble, plate and porcelain, ' 1 

Had done their work of splendour ; Indian mata. . 

And Persian carpets, which the heart bled to Statiou* 
Over the floors were spread ; gazelles and cat^ 

And dwarfs and blacks, and such-like things, thai gain 
Their bread as ministers and favourite»-iha^?i'. 

To say, by degradation^mingled there 

As plentiful as In a court or fair. 

There was no want ot \otly Tctototv «sA ^ 

The tables, most of ebony vD^saA. 
With mother-of-pearl ov Won ^ «xoo^«!t ti^^^. 

Or were of tbrtoteo-siveU at T«ce.V8QeAB tDaafe, 
Fretted with gold or wInct— >ay comxaas^^ 
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-' X' ■' ■ ••: " 

The greater part of these were ready spread 
With i^apdB apd sherbets m ice— and wine^ 
Kept for an comers, at all hoars to dine. 

Of all the dresses, I select Haidee's : 
She wore two jelicks— one was of pale yeUow ; 

Of aeine, pink, and white was her chemise^ 
'Neath which her hreast heaved like a little bi]k>w ; 

WHb ImttODs formed of pearls as larsre as peas, 
All gold and crimson shone her jelick's fellow. 

And me striped white eaozo baracan that bound her, 

Like fleecy clouds abow the moon flowed round hen. 

One large gold bracelet clasped each lovely arm, 

Lockless — ^so pliable from the pure gold 
That the hand stretched and shut it without harnit 

The limb which it adorned its only mould ; 
So beautiful — its very shape would charm, 

And clinging as if loath to lose its hold: 
The purest ore inclosed the whitest skin 
That e'er by precious metal M'as held in, 

'Around, as princess of her father's land, 

A light gold bar above her instep rolled 
Announc^ her rank ; twelve rings were on her hand ; 

Her hair was starred with gems ; her veil's flnefold 
BfeTov? her breast was fastenwi with a band 

Of lavish pearls, whoso worth could scarce be told; 
Her orange-silk full Turkish trousers furled 
About the prettiest ankle in the world. 

Her hair^rlong auburn waves down to her heel 

^owed like an ali)ine torrent, which the sun 
Dyes with his morning light— and would conceal 

Her person if allowed at large to run, 
And Still they seemed resentfully to feel 

The silken flllet's curb, and sought to shun 
Their bonds whene'er some Zephyr caught b^gan 
To offer his young pinion as her fan. 

Round her she made an atmosphere of life; " :' ■ 

The very air seemed lighter from her eyes. 
They were so soft, and beautiful, and rife. 

With all we can imagine of the skies, 
And pur6 as Psyche ere she grew a wif e— 

Too pure even for the purest human ties ; 
Her overpowering presence made you feel 
It would not beiaoiatry to kneel. 

Her eyelashes, though dark as night, were tinged— 

It is the country's custom— but in vain ; 
-^ For those largo black eyes were so blackly fringed. 

The glossy rebels mocked the jetty stain, 
And in ner native beauty stood avenged : 

Her naUs were touched with henna ; but again 
The power of art was turned to nothing, for 
They coold not look more rosy than before. 

Jnan had on a shawl of black and gold, 
' Bat a wbiUi baracan, and bo tranaipaT^tA 
3%e sparkling gems beneath you ivwgYil \m^o\^ 
Like Amah stars through the Milkv-wacj «^*'p^MflD^.^ 
BU tniiMui, furled in many a g)ca<;^££ul iQV^ 
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An emerald aigrette -with Haidee'sliair in t 
Sarmonnted as Us cla8|>— a flowing ^refloent, 
Whoee rays shone ever treim)Iin£;, out inQessant. 

Au^ BOW they were diverted hy tbior anite. 
Dwarfs, danclDg-girlSt black eunicbs, and a poet ; 

Which made their new establishm^it complete 4 
The last was of great fam^ and liked to shew it : 

His verses rarely wanted their doe feeir— 
And tot his theme— he seldom song below it» 

He Iwing paid to satirise or flatter, 

As the Psalms say, ' inditing a good matter.' 

The Death qf Haidee, ■■ -■ . 

Af^c is an the snn's, and as her earth. 

Her Hnman clav is kindled ; fall of power 
For good or evil, burning from its birth, 

The Moorish blood partakes the planet*8 hour. 
And, like the soil beneath it, will bring forth : 

Beanty and love were Halaee's mother's dower ; 
Bnt her large dark eye s^iewed deep Passion's forci^ 

Thongh deeping uke a lion near a source. 

Her daughter, taoopercd with a milder ray, 

Like snmmer cloads all silvery, smooth, and fofr,, 
Till slowlv chajtgied with thooder, they display 

Terror to eartn and tempest to the air, 
Had held till now her soft and milky way ; 

Bat, overwroaght with passion and despair. 
The fire burst forth from her NumV^an veiiiB, 

Even as the simoom sweeps the bla^pte^ plaiiUL 

Thelast sight which she saw was Jnan*B gor^. . ,• ' 

And he himself o'ermastered and cut downX? ■ ' 
His blood was running on the very floor 

Where late he trod, her beautiful, her own ; 
Thtts much t^e viewed an instant and no moi'e— 

Her strugglesceased with one convulsive ]?roan ; 
On her s^s aran, which ontil now scarce held 

Her writhing, fell she like a cedar f e|ie(|k 

A vein had burst, and her sweet lips* pure dyes 

Were dabbled with the deep blood which ran o'er, 
And her head drooped as when the lily lies 

O'ercharged with rain : her summoned l^andmaidfi boro • 

Their lady to her conch ^vith pushing ey^ ; • 

Of herbs and cordials they produced their store : 
But she defied all means they coold employ, j 

Like one life could not hold nor death destroy. 

Days lay she In that state unchanged, though cliiil~ 
With nothing livid, stfll her lips were red; , 

She.h^d no pulse, but death seemed absent still; ' 
iTO'liideons sign proclaimed her sureljnftfead: 

Corruption came not, tu each mind to kill 
All nope : to look upon her sweet face bred ■ 

New thoughts of life, ior it seemed t\ili ot sou^ ', 

She had so much, earth coii\Cl uoX, c\^\xi>^Ni\tf^. % « % % 

Her handmaids tended, \>n,V ft\ve \iee^eQL TiG\.% 

Her father watcbiedj she tamed Yi« C5^* vn^tv,- 
She recognised no bmng, asid no Jb^P^ . 
However dear or chervsaiedYa UveVc a«g , 
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They chaoged from room to room, but all forgot ; 

Gentle, Sat without memory, she lay ; 
At length those eyes, which they would fain be weaning 
Back to old thoughts, waxed full of fearful meaning. 

And then a edave bethought her of a harp : 

The harper came and toned his instrument : 
At the first notes, irregular and sharp. 

On him her flashing eyes a moment bent; 
Then to the wall she turned, as if to warp 

Her thoughts from sorrow throu^ her heart re-sent ; 
And he began a long low island song 
Of ancient days ere tyranny grew. sSrong. 

Anon her thin wan fingers beat the wall 

In time to his old tune ; he changed the theme, 
Aod sung of Love ; the fierce name struck through all 

Her recollection ; on her flashed the dream 
Of what she was, and is, if ye could call 

To be so being[ : in a gushmg stream 
The tears rushed forth from her o'erdonded brain, 
Like mountain miats at length dissolved in rain. 

Twelve days and nights she withered thus ; at last^ 

Without a groan, or si^h, or glance, to shew 
A parting pang, the spirit f rom ner passed : 

And^he^ who watched her nearest could not know 
The very mstant, till the change that cast 

Her sweet face into shadow, dull and slow, 
Qlazed o'er her eyes — ^the beautiful, the black — 
Oh to possess such lustre, and then lack I 

Thus lived — ^thus died she ; never more on her 
Shall sorrow lights or shame. She was not mad* 

Through years or moons the inner weight to bear, 
Which colder hearts endure till they are laid 

By as^e in earth : her days and pleasures were 
Brief, but delightf ul— «uch as had not stayed 

Lone with her destiny ; but she sle^)S well 

By the sea-shore whereon she loved to dwell. 

That isle is now all desolate and bare. 

Its dwellings down, its tenants passed away ; 
None but her own and father's srrave is there, 

And nothing outward tells of human clay ; 
Te could not know where lies a thing so fair ; 

No one is there to shew, no tongue to say 
What was ; no dirge except the hollow seas 
Mourns o'er the b^tnty ot the Oyclades. 

PBBCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

Pbbct Btbshe Shelley was born at his f ather*s seat, Field Place, 
near Horsham, in Sussex, August 4, 1792. His cTandfatheT, Sir 
Bysshe Shelley, was then living, and his father, Timothy Shelley 
(who afterwards succeeded to the title and estate), was a member of 
the House of Commons. The family wa.a oigce-'^vX vsjqJCv^xV^ ^Nx'^ixss^ 
Its descent from one of the foUowexa ol ^\\Y\msl c>1 ^^^^"^^^^^ 
In worldly prospects and distinction t\ie v^X. XXiet^l^"^^ a^^W- 
most of bi8 tuneful brethren ; yet this OTi\y aerT^^ \» x^\ss\'st 
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ha^py and strange destiny the more conspicuously wretched. When 
ten years of age, nc was put to a public school, Sion House, where he 
was harshly treated both by his instructors and by tyrannical schooL 
fellows. Ho was fond of reading, especially wild romances and talcs 
of diablerie; and when very young he wrote two novels, * Zastrozzi,' 
and * St. Irvyne, Or the Rosicrucian.' From Sion House, Shelley was 
removed to Eton, where his sensitive spirit was again wounded by ill- 
usage and by the system of fagging tolerated at Eton. His resistance 
to all cstablisiied authority and opinion displayed itself while at 
school, and in the introduction to his ' Revolt of Islam,' he has por- 
trayed his early impressions in some sweet and touching stanzas: 

Thoughts of great deeds were mine, dear friend, when first 
The cToudfl wnicbL wrap this world from youth did pass. 
I do remember well the hoar which burst 
My spirit's sleep-: a fresh May-dawti it was, 
Wbeu I walked forth upon the cUttering grass. 
And w^, I knew not why : until there rose 
From the near school-room voioedthitC, lUas I 
Were but one echo from a world of woes — 
The harsh and grating strife of tyrants and of foes. 

And then I clasped my hands and looked arotmd. 
But pone was near to mock my streaming eyes, 
Which poured their warm drops on the stmny ground; 
So, witnout shame, I sp^e: * I will be wise, 
And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies 
Such power, for I grow weary to behold ■ 
The selfish and the strong still tyrannise 
Without reproach or check.' I tbett controlled 
My tea^^ my heart grew calm, and I was meek and boli^ 

And from that hour did I with eameet thought 
Heap knowledge from forbidden mines of lore ; 
Yet nothing that my tyrants knew or taught 
I cared to learn, but from that secret store 
Wrought linked armohr for my soul, before 
It might walk forth to war among mankind ; 
Thus power and hope were stren^ened riiore and more 
Within me, till there cam^ upon my mind 
A sense of loneliness, a thirst with which I pined. 

With these feelings and predilections (exaggerated, Jhowever, in ex- 
pression, as all his personal statements were), -Shelley -went to Oxford. 
He studied hard but irregularly, and spent much of 'his leisure in 
chemical experiments. He incessantly speculated, thought, and read, 
as he himself has stated. At the age of fifteeai he wrote two short 
prose romances. He had also great facility in versificat,iou, and threw 
off various effusions. The ' forbidden mmes Of }ore * which had cap- 
tivated his boyish mind at Eton were also diligently explored, aad he 
was goon an avowed republican and sceptic. He published a volume 
of political rhymes, entitled 'PosthwmouaYoeTaaotxa^ A.unt Margaret 
Nicholson/ the said Margaret Ix^iug t\\e uw\\^^\i^ wxmviiR. ^V<i "^^ 
tewpted to stab OeoT<re III.; aiid\ve\ss\ie^a.^^^^^iNi^^^J«^^^^^ 
J^sajra. ' at the same time challengiiigtYiG ^>l^L^xox^^:vi^ ^\Ci:sl^x5^\*i^ 
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public controversy on the subject. Shelley was at this time just 
seventeen j^ears of age! In conjunction "wiih a fcUow-coUegian, Mr. 
Hogg, he composed a small treatise, *The Necessity of Atheism;* and 
the result was that both the heterodox students were, in 1811, ex- 
pelled from college. They went to London, where Shelley still re- 
ceived support from his lamily; ]Mr. Hogg removed to \ ork, and 
nearly half a century afterwards (1858) became the biographer of the 
early life of his poet-friend. It was the cardinal article of Shelley's 
faith, that if men were but tauglit and induced to treat their fellows 
with love, charity, and equal rights, this earth would realise Paradise. 
He looked upon religion as it was professed, and, above all, prac- 
tised, as hostile, instead of friendly, to the cultivation of those virtues 
which would make men brothers.' Mrs. Shelley conceives that, in 
the peculiar circumstances, this was not to be wondered at. * At the 
age of seventeen, fragile in health and frame, of the purest habits in 
morals, full of devoted generosity and universal kindness, glowing 
with ardour to attain wisdom, resolved, at every personal sacrifice, to 
do right, burning with a desire for affection and sympathy, he was 
treated as a reprobate, cast forth as a criminal. The cause was, that 
he was sincere, that he believed the opinions which he entertained to 
be true, and he loved truth with a martyr's love ; he was ready to 
sacrifice station, and fortune, and his dearest affections, at its shrine. 
The sacrifice was demanded from, and made by, a youth of seven- 
teen.' 

It appears that in his youth Shelley was equally inclined to poetry 
and metaphysics, and hesitated to which he should devote himself. 
He ended in uniting them, by no means to the advantage of his poetry. 
At the age of eighteen lie produced a wild atheistical poem, * Queen 
Mab,' written in the rhythm of Southey's ' Thalaba,' and abounding in 
passages of great power and melody. He had been strongly attached 
to his cousin, an accomplished young lady. Miss Grove, but after his 
expulsion from college and from home, communication with this lady 
was prohibited. He then became enamoured of another beauty — a 
handsome blonde of sixteen, but in social position inferior to himself. 
This was a Miss Harriet Westbrook, dau«5liter of a person who had 
kept the Mount Street Coffee-house, London — a place of fashionable 
resort — and had retired from business with apparently competent 
means. Mr. "Westbrook had put his daughter to a boarding-school, 
at which one of Shelley's sisters was also placed. The result was an 
elopement after a few weeks' acquaintance, and a marriage in Edin- 
buTffh in August 1811. This still further exasperated his friends, and 
his father cut off his allowance. An uncle. Captain Pilfold, one of 
Nelson's captains at the Nile and Trafalgar — generously supplied the 
youthful pair with money, and they livccl Ioy ^otsmc \,vcasi,\^ C1nss>J;»x- 
land, where Shelley made the acquaVulaivee «.^l ^oxiJC^'e^ ,^ ^"^^^^^^^^^^^ 
DeQuincey, and Wilson. IlislileraTV aIv\\^^\oT^^^^s^.V»i^^^^^ 
cited by Urn intercourse; but he sudCieTA^ (\c;^^t\.q,^ Vs^ ^^^^ 
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whence he again removed to the Isle of Man, and afterwards, to 
Wales. Two children were born to them. In March 1814, Shelley 
Was married a second time to Harriet Westbrook, the ceremony talc- 
ing place in St. George's Church, Hanover Square. Unfortunately 
about this time the poet became enamoured of the daughter of Mr. 
Godwin, a young lady who could * feel poetry and understand phi- 
losophy,* which he thought his wife was incapable of, and Harriet re- 
fusing to agree to a separation, Shelley, at the end of July in the 
same year, left England in the company of Mary Wollstoneciaft 
Qodwm. 

They made a six weeks* tour on the continent, of which he wrote 
a journal, and returned to London. It was discovered that, by the 
provisions of the deed of entail, the fee-simple of the Shelley estate 
was vested in the poet after his father's death, and he had thus power 
to raise money. According to his friend, Thomas L. Peacock, Shel- 
ley purchased an annuity of £1000 a year from his fatlier, who had 
previously allowed him £200! The poet now established himself on 
the banks of the Thames, and there composed his poem, * Alastor, or 
the Spirit of Solitude ' (1810), designed, as he states, to represent a 
youth of uncorrupted feelings and adventurous genius, led forth by 
an imagination inflamed and purified through Eimiliarity with all 
that is excellent and majestic, to the contemplation of the universe. 
The mind of his hero, however, becomes awakened, and thirsts for 
intercourse with an intelligence similar to itself. He seeks in vain 
for a prototype of his conception ; and blasted by his disappoint- 
ment, he descends to an untimely grave. In this picture, Shelley 
undoubtedly drew from his own experience, and in none of his sub- 
sequent works has he excelled the descriptive passages in * Alastor.' 
The copious picturesqueness of his language, and the boldness of his 
imagination, are here strikingly exemplifled. Symptoms of pulmo- 
nary disease having appeared, Shelley a^ain repaired to the continent, 
in the summer of 1816, and first met with Lord Byron at the Lake 
of Geveva. His health being restored, he returned to England, and 
settled himself at Great Mario w in Buckinghamshire. His unfor- 
tunate wife committed suicide by drowning herself in the Serpentine 
River in December 1816, and Shelley married Miss Godwin a few 
weeks afterwards (December 30), the prospect of succession for his 
children to a large entailed estate having apparently removed his 
repugnance to matrimony. A new source of obloquy and misery 
was, however, opened. Shelley claimed his children ; their mother s 
family refused to give them up : they resisted the claim in Chancery, 
and the decree of the Lord Chancellor (Eldon) was given agaiiisl him. 
The ffround of Lord Eldon's jud^ent was that Shelley hdd pub- 
Jlsbed and maintained, and earned out in practice, the doctrine 
that marriage was a contract binding onVf ^Lxvtvci?, tkn\\»s\ ^\Raa\ire^ 
^nd that such practice was inluriov^ to i\ie\i^^\. Vcv^*^^^^v&cil -ewcaM* 
« « poetical Jfragment oa tlie subject, \ift tooYa^ ^ ^xasfc ^t^'<^ 
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administrator of the law, *hy a parent's outraged love/ and in one 
exqtdsite verse — 

By all the happy see in children's growth, 

That undeveloped flower of budding years, 
Sweetness and sadness interwoven both, 

SoQioe ot the sweetest hopes and saddest fears I 

At Marlow, Shelley composed the ' Revolt of Islam ' (1818), a poem 
more energetic than 'Alastor,' yet containing the same allegorical 
features and peculiarities of thought and style, and rendered more 
tedious by the want of human interest. It is honourable to Shelley 
that, during his residence at Marlow, he was indefatigable in his 
attentions to the poor; his widow relates that, in the winter, while 
bringinff out his poem, he had a severe attack of ophthalmia, caught 
while visiting the poor cottages. Tliis certainly stamps with reanty 
his pleadings for the human race, though the nature of his philoso- 
phy and opmions would have deprived them of the highest of earthly 
consolations. The poet now prepared to go abroad. A strong sense 
of injury, and a burning desire to redress what he termed the wrongs 
of society, rendered him miserable in England, and he hoped also 
that his health would be improved by a milder climate. Accord- 
ingly, on the 12th of March, 1818, he quitted this country, never to 
return. He went direct to Italy. In 1819 appeared * Rosalind and 
Helen,* and the same year ' The Cenci,' a tragedy, dedicated to Mr. 
Leigh Hunt. ' Those writings,' he remarks in the dedication, ' which 
I have hitherto published, have been little else than visions which im- 
personate my own apprehensions of the beautiful and the just. I 
can also perceive in them the literary defects incidental to youth and 
impatience; they are dreams of what ought to be, or may be. The 
drama which I now present to you is a sad reality. I lay aside the 
prestmiptuous attituae of an instructor, and am content to paint, 
with such colours as my own heart furnishes, that which has been.' 
The pjdnting is dark and gloomy; but, in spite of a revolting plot, 
and the insane, unnatural character of Cenci, Shelley's tragedy is one 
of the best of modem times. As an effort of intellectual strength, 
and an embodiment of human passion, it mav challenge a compari- 
son, with any dramatic work since Otway ; and it is incomparably the 
best of the poet's productions. 

Jn 1821' was published * Prometheus Unbound,* which he had writ- 
ten wliile resident in Rome. ' This poem, ' he says, ' was chiefly written 
upon the mountainous ruins of the Baths of Caracalla, among the 
flowery fflades and thickets of odoriferous blossoming trees, which are 
ertenaed in ever-winding labyrinths upon its immense platforms and 
dizzy arches suspended m the air. Tlie bright blue sky of Rome, 
and the effect of the vigorous awakening of spring in that divincst 
climate, and the new life with whk\i Vl OiTviwckvi.^ Vix<i -i^v^N.^ v:!^v'isxv^s^ 
inspiration, were the inspiration oi l\i\a ^xaxfta..' "^^ '^^^x'2^ 
scene, howQyer, could pormanentlT aS^cX \Xx^ Ti'sCcsxt^ Q>\^«sis3^^^ 
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speculations, and liis ' PrometUcus ' is as mystical and metaphysical 
and as daringly sceptical as any of his previous works. The cardi- 
nal point of his system is described by Mrs. Shelley as a belief that a 
man could be so perf ectionised as to be able to expel evil from his 
own nature, and from the greater part of the creation ; and the sub- 
ject he loved best to dwell on was the image of one waii-ing with the 
evil principle, oppressed not only by it, but by all, even the good, 
who were deluded into considering evil a necessary portion of 
humanity. His remaining works are 'Ilcllas;' 'The Witch of 
Atlas;' *Adonaif!,* * Epipsychidion ;' and a variety of shorter produc- 
tions, with scenes translated from Calderon and the 'Faust* of 
Goethe. In Italy, Shellejr renewed his acquaintance with Lord 
Byron, who thought his philosophy * too spiritual and romantic* He 
was temperate in his habits, ffcntle, affectionate, and generous; so 
that even those who most deeply deplored or detested his opinions, 
were charmed with the intellectual purity and benevolence of his 
life. His favourite amusement was boating and sailing; and whilst 
returning one day, the 8th of July 1822, from Leghorn — whither he 
had gone to welcome Leigh Hunt to Italy — the boat in which he 
sailed, accompanied by Mr. Williams, formerly of the 8th Dragoons, 
and a single seaman, went down in the Bay of Spezia, and all pe- 
.rished. A volume of Keats's poetry was found open in Shelley's 
co^t-pocket when his body was washed ashore. The remains of the 
poet were reduced to ashes by fire, and being taken to Rome, were 
deposited in the Protestant burial-ground, near those of a child he 
hud lost in that city. 

A complete edition of Shelley's Poetical Works, with notes by his 
widow, was published in four volumes, 1839 ; and the same accom- 
plished lady gave to the world two volumes of his prose * Essays, 
Letters from Abroad, Translations and Fra^ents.' Shelley's was a 
dream of romance — a tale of mystery and grief. That he was sincere 
in his opinions, and benevolent in his intentions, is now undoubted. 
He looked upon the world with the eyes of a visionary, bent on un- 
attainable schemes of intellectual excellence and supremacy. His 
delusion led to misery, and made him, for a time, imiust to others. 
It alienated him from his family and friends, blasted his prospects in 
life, and distempered all his views and oi^inions. It is probable that, 
had he lived to a riper age, he might have modified some of those ex- 
treme speculative and pernicious tenets, and we have no doubt that 
he would have risen into a purer atmosphere of poetical imagination. 
The troubled and stormy dawn was fast yielding to the calm noon- 
day brightness. He had worn out some of his fierce antipathies and 
morbid affections; a. happy domestic circle was gathered around him: 
and tlio refined slmi)licity of his \v\sVo.v5> vim\ \iv\Xi\X"a,, \c^SsiQid to wider 
and Justcr vivwsi of liunitin Vife, wou\Ol \Tcv\vetec\>\}5^^ \aN^ ^«cl 
a now tone to bin tlioughls and studies, \1^ Xivwi vv»\3Ci^\^^ ^ "^v^ 

ur( to which JiQ (ievotoa 14s f s^cultic^, 
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'Poetry/ he says in one of his essays, *is the record of the best 
and happiest moments of the happiest and best minds. We are 
aware of evanescent visitations of thought and feeling, sometimes 
associated with place or person, sometimes regarding our own mind 
alone, and always arising unforeseen and departing unbidden, but 
elevating and delightful beyond all expression ; so that, even in the 
desire and the regret they leave, there cannot but be pleasure, par- 
ticipating as it does in the nature of its object. It is, as it were, the 
interpenetration of a diviner nature through our own; but its foot- 
steps are like those of a wind over the sea, which the morning calm 
erases, and whose traces remain only, as on the wrinkled sand which 
paves it. These and corresponding conditions of being are experi- 
enced principally by those of the most delicate sensibility and the 
most enlarged imagination; and the state of mind produced by them 
is at war with every base desire. The enthusiasm of virtue, love, 
patriotism, and friendship is essentially linked with such emotions ; 
and whilst they last, sell appears as what it is, an atom to a uni- 
verse. Poets are not only subject to these experiences as spirits of 
tlie most refined organisation, but they can colour all that they com- 
bine with the evanescent hues of this ethereal world; a word, a trait 
in the representation of a scene or passion, will touch the enchanted 
chord, and reanimate, in those who have ever experienced those 
emotions, the sleeping, the cold, the buried image of the past. 
Poetry thus makes immortal all that is best and most beautiful in 
the world; it arrests the vanishing apparitions which haunt the in- 
terlunations of life, and veiling them, or in language or in form, 
sends them forth among mankind, bearing sweet news of kindred 
joy to those with whom their sisters abide — abide, because there is 
no portal of expression from the caverns of the spirit which they 
inhabit into the universe of things. Poetry redeems from decay the 
visitations of the divinity in man.* 

The remote abstract character of Shelley's poetry, and its general 
want of anything real or tangible, by which the sympathies of the 
heart are awakened, must always prevent its becoming popular. 
Even to Charles Lamb it was* icy cold.' He was a pantheistic 
dreamer and idealist. Yet the splendour of his lyrical verse — so full, 
rich, and melodious — and the grandeur of some of his conceptions, 
stamp him a great poet. His influence on the succession of English 

Soets since his time has been inferior only to that of Wordsworth, 
lacaulay doubted whetlier any modern poet possessed in an equal 
degree the 'highest qualities of the great ancient masters.' His dic- 
tion is singularly classical and imposing in sound and structure. He 
was a close student of the Greek and Italian poets. The descriptive 
passages in * Alastor,' and the river-voyage aX X\\^ Q;c>\vOy\x^v5>\v <^ ss^^ 
'Revolt of Islam,' are among the most 1\ii\?\\eOL c>l \\\^ >^x^^x\^\wv^.^ 
His better genius leads him to the pure ^ateT?>aLTv^>C^^^^'^!$^'^^^5'^'^^ 
shades, which none of his contemporaries \^\icw «»o "^^^^ ^"^^ ^^ 
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Bcribe. Some of the minor poems— 'The Cloud,* 'The Skylark/ 
&c. — are imbued with a fine lyrical and poetic spirit. One striking 
peculiarity of his style is his constant personification of inanimate 
objects. In * The Cenci ' we have a strong and almost terrible illus- 
tration of this feature of his poetry: 

I remember, 
Two miles on this side of the fort, the road 
Crosses a deep ravine ; 'tis rough and narrow, 
And winds with short turns down the precipice ; 
And in its depth there is a mighty rock 
Which has from uniinaffinable vears 
Sustained itself with terror and with toll 
Over a gnlf, and with the agony 
With which it clines, seems slowly coming down ; 
Sven as a wretchea soul, hour after hour, 
Clinss to the mass of life, yet clinging, leans, 
And leaning, makes more dark the dread ahyas 
In which it fears to fall — beneath this crag, . 
Huge as despair, as if in weariness. 
The melancholy mountain yawns ; below 
You bear, but see not, an impetuous torrent 
Raging among the caverns, and a bridge 
Crosses the chasm ; and high above there gpw, 
With intersecting trunks, from crag to crag, 
Cedars and yews, and pines, whose tangled hair 
Is matted in one solid roof of shade 
By the dark ivy's twine. At noonday here 
'Tis twilight, and at sunset blackest night. 

The Flight of the Hours in * Prometheus ' is equally vivid, and 
touched with a wild inimitable grace : 

Behold ! 
The rocks are cloven, and through the purple night 
I see cars drawn by rainbow-winged steeds. 
Which trample the dim winds : in each there stands 
A wild-eyed charioteer urging their flight. 
Some look behind, as fiends pursued tnem there^ 
And yet I see no shapes but the keen stars : 
Others, with burning eyes, lean forth and drink 
With eager lips the wfaid of their own speed, 
As if the ttiing they k)vod fled on before. 
And now, even now, they clasp it. Their bright locks 
Stream like a comet's flashing hair : they all sweep onward. 

These are the immortal Honrs, 
Of whom thou didst demand. One waits for thee. 

Opening of Queen Mob. 

How wonderful is death, Seized on her sinless soul ? 

Death and his brother sleep I Host then that peerless form 

One, pale as yonder waning moon. Which love and admiration cannot v&w 

With lips of lurid blue ; Without a beating heart, those azure vem» 

The other, rosy as the mom Which steal like streams along a fi<dii of 

When, throned on ocean's wave, snow. 

It blushes o'er the world : That lovely outline, which is fair 

Yet both BO passiDg wonderful ! As breathing marble, perish 2 

lllQfi&.v^tT«factiou's breath 
Hatb then the gloomy Power, "Lew% ^aoXtoMv?, cil \^c\^\v^w^scfcs «^^ 

nTbooe reign ib in the tainted sepukhrea, ^\\X\Q^\\\%o\wi\v<i»a^>»^^Tc&sA 
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Spare nothing but a gloomy tbcmc Which, wandering oh the echoing 

^ iNdiich the lightest heart might moral- shore, 

ise ? The euthnsiast hears at evening i 

Or is it only a sweet slumber 'Tis softer than the west wiud's si<rn : 

SteallDg o'er scusatiou, 'Tis wilder than the aniiK-as.u-cd uoted 

Which the breath of roseate morning Of that strauec lyre whose s rings 

Chaseth into darkness 7 The geuii of the breeses sweep • 

Will lanthe wake aguiu, Those Hues of rainbow lit^ht 

And give that faithful bosom joy Are like the moonbeams when they lal) 

Whose sleepless spirit waits to catch Through some cathedral window, biil the 

Ught, life, and rapture from her smile 7 feints 

Arc such as may not find 

Her dewy eyes are closed, Comparison on earth. 
And on their lids, whose texture fine 

^>carce hides the dark blue orbs be- Behold the chariot of the fairy qncon ! 

neath, . Celestial coursers paw the unyielding air; 

The baby Sleep is pillowed : Their filmy pennons at her word they 

Her golden tresses shade furl, 

^^ Tbe boBom'p Btalnleas pride, And stop obedient to the reins of light : 

Curling like tendrils of tne parasite These the queen of spells drv.w in ; 

Around a marble colunm. She spread a chnrm around the spot. 

And leaning graceful from the ethereal 

Haik ! whence that rushing sound ? car, 

g^ J~ria. like the wondrous Strang Long did she gaze, and silently, 

-'^Aiat round a lonely ruin swells, Upon the slumbering maid. 

I7ie Cloud* 

I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 

From the seas and the streams ; 
I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 

In the& noonday dreams. 
From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 

The sweet birds every one. 
When rocked to rest on their mother's breast, 

As she dances about the sun. 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail. 

And whiten the green plains under ; 
And then again I cnseolve it in rain, 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 

I sift the snow on the mountains below, 

And. .their great pines groan aghast; 
And all the night Tis my pillow white. 

While I sleep in the arum of the blast. 
Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowen 

lightning, my pilot, sits ; 
In a cavern under is fettered the thunder, 

It struggles and howls at fits ; 
Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion, 

Ttiis ];Mlot is guiding me. 




. eritibs, bear a purer 

written as his uiind 

:' Italy; or mark- 

.^^-- ~-^— . .,r— — " •"" -^-»«"». .. > - ".-^ -"~- on the Thames. 

H*k^*^t was ever warmed by a more genuine and uufurced inspiration. His extreme 
tii{tj*lDilit7 gave the inu^ntiity of paKsion to his iutellectnal purKuiu, and rendered his 
tVilJ^ keenly alive to every perception of outward objectH. as well an his internul sensa- 
Uic^^* Such a gift is. among the sad vicissitudes of human life, the disappointments wo 
ft^^^-. and the galling sense of our own mistakes and errors, fraught with pain : to escape 
fi^5^ such he delivered up his soul to poetry, and felt happy when, he Rheltered hltaKftlC 
/y^the inflaeBM of bumut «ympathies in the wildest t«8\o«» <il t«acv ."* — ■\(k»A.>i:»s.v^^'^ > 
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Lured by the love of the genii that more 

In the depths of the pui-ple sea ; 
Over the rille, and the crags, and the hille, 

Over the lakes and the plains. 
Wherever he dretim, under mountain or stream. 

The spirit he loves remains ; 
And I all the while bask in heaven's blue smiie. 

Whilst he is dissolvmg in rains. 

The san^ne sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 

And lus burning plumes outspread, 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack 

When the moming-stAr shines dead. 
As on the jag of a mountain crag. 

Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 
An eaffle alit one moment ma^ sit 

In the light of its golden wines ; 
And when sunset may breathe, from the lit sea beneathy 

Its ardours of rest and of love, 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 

Prom the depth of heaven above. 
With wings folded I rest^ on mine airy nest, 

As still as a brooding dove. 
That orbed maiden with white fire laden, 

Whom moiials call the Moon, 
Glides glimmering o*er my fleece-like floor, 

By the midnight breezes strewn ; 
And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 

Which only the angels hear, 
M^ have broken the woof of my tent's tin rood 

"nie stars peep behind her and peer ; 
And I laugh to see them whirl and flee. 

Like a swarm of golden bees, 
When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 

Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 
Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high* 

Are each paved with the moon and these. 

I bind the sun's throne with the burning zone. 

And the moon's with a girdle of pearl ; 
The volcanoes are dim, ami the stars reel and Bwha, 

When the whirlwinds my banner unfurL 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, 

Over a torrent sea. 
Sunbeam proof, 1 hang like a roof, 

The mountains Its columns be. 
The triumphal arch through which I march, 

W ith hurricane, fire, and snow, 
When the powers of the air are (Gained to say chaiTy 

Is the million-coloured bow : 
The sphere-fire above its Foft colours wove, 
: While the moist earth was laughing below. 

I am the daughter of earth and water, 

And the nursling of the sky ; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores ; 

1 change, but I cannot die, 
fl'or after the rain, when, with never a stain. 

The pavilion of heaven \ft\itttft. 
And the winds nnd simY>eaTa%, vrtftvXSosai coonvi. 

Build up the blue dome ot mi, 
I ailently laugh at my ovm cewoxatf^, 
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And out of the caverns of rain, 
Uke a child from the womb, like a gfaOBt from the tomh^ 
I.arise and.upboild it again. 

To a Skylark, 

' Hill to thee, blithe spirit ! 

Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it» 
Poorest thy full heart 
In profose strains of unpremeditated art. 

Higher still, and higher, 

From the earth thou springest. 
Like a cloud of fire ; 

The blue deep thou wtogest, 
And singing still dost soar} and soaring ever aingeet. 

In the golden lightning 

Of the sunken sun, 
O'er which clouds are brightening* 

Thou dost float and run, 
like an unbodied joy whose race is just b^gnn. 

The pale purple even 

Melts around thy flight ; 
Like a star of heaven, 

In the broad daylight 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight. 

Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere. 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear, 
UntU we hardly see, we feel that it Is there. 

AH ti^e earth and air 

With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare. 

From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflows^. 



What 
Whi 



thou art we know not ; 
^hat is most like thee ? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 
As firom thy presence showers a rain of melody. 

•trf^i' ■ like a poet hidden 

In the light of thought, 
Sinfi^ne hymns unbidden, 
•fill the world is wrought 
To 93rmpathy with hopes and fears it heeded not ; 

Like a high-bom maiden 

In a palace tower. 
Soothing her love-laden 

Soul ill secret hour 
VfWh. music sweet as love, which overflows her bower t 

' Like a glowworm golden 
In a dell of dew, 
Scattering un beholden 
Its afinal hue 
JkmoDg the aowere and i^rass whicl^ screen It Itom tSaft n\«^ \ 
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Iil|»&.ro8e embchrered ': ^ . 

In its own green leaves, l 

By warm winds deflowered, 
Till the «;etit it givte 
Makes faint with too mncfaL sweet these l)9fti7«wiDged tliieves : 

Sound of vernal showers 
On the HHnklfaig grass, 
Bain-awakened flowers, 
All that ever was ' • ' - 

Joyons and clear, and fresh, ihy jsmsio 4otb sapaas. 

Teadh Ufl^ tiprite 'Or hfM, . 

What sweet thoughts are thin^; 
I have nevGlr "heiard' ^ 

Praise of Jove ot Wiise .■...:..- 

That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine, ■ 

Chorus hymeneal. 

Or trinmphal chant, 
Matched with thine wtrald be all 

But ail empty vaunt—- 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 

What objects are the f onntains 

Of thy happy fctrain ? 
What fields, dr vives, or monntafaiB? 
.' WhatihapeB* ' sky or plain? 
What love of thine own kinu ; what ignorance of paint 

With thy clear 'keen joyAnce 

Languor cannot be : 
Shadow of annoyance j 

Never caxAe near thee : - > ^ 

Thou lovest ; but ne'er knew love's sod satietj. ' 

Waking or asleep, 

Thau of deatb must deem' 
Things mor0 torue and deep , , .„'■)■* 

• i:T*an We mortals dream, '^ 

Or how could thy notes flow iq sucli:a crystal staeam ? 

We look before and ^ctftef, 

'Ahd pine for what is not : ' 
Our. sincerest laughter ..,>ni-* 

With some pain is fraught : . .. .u... 

Onr sweetest songs arc those that t§ll of saddest thon|^ 

Yet if we could scom ! 

Hate, and pride, and fear ; . 
If we were things bom - „ i • 

■ Not to shed a tear, 
J know not how thy joy we ever could come neas. 

Better than all measures 

Of delight and sound, 
Better than all treasm'es , ., 

Tliat in books are found, ' 

Thy skill to i>oet were, thou scomer. of tl^ groiBldl 

Teach me balf tl\e gladness 

That thy bram Tswv*t Vao^, 
Such harmomow* \viaAi\^.«ft 
From, vcvj liv* vjooVA ftoNf , 
The world should listen ttien, aa\ wa.>i8X«s&n%'DRW. 
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Frmn ' The Sensitwe PlanL' 

A Siensltiye Plant In a garden grew. ' 

And the y^vaig winds K'd it with sUver de^ 
And it Dpened Its fan-like leaves to the li^hi, 
And closed them beucath the kisses of night* 

And the-i^Mtng arose on the garden tair, 
And the spirit of love fell everywhere ; 
And each flOw«r and herb on earth's dark breasti 
Rose from the dreams of its wintry rest. 

But none ever trembled and panted with btias 
In the (rardenl.i;^ field, or the wilderness, 
Like a doe in .the noontide with love's sweet wan^ 
As the compauiouless Sensitive Plant. 

The sopwdrop, and then the violet, 

Arose iroin the ground with warm rain wet. 

And their breath was mixed with fresh odour, sent 

From the torf, like the voice and the instrument.. 

Then the pied wind-flowers and the tulip tall. 
And narcissi, the fairest among them aU, 
Who gaze on their eyes in the stream's receaa, 
Till they die of their own dear loveliness ; 

And the Naiad-like lily of the vale. 
Whom youth makes so fair, and passion so pa]% 
That the light of its tremulous beUs is seen 
Through their pavilions of tender green ; 

And the h}racinth purple, and white, and blufl^ 
Which flung from its oelis a sweet peal anew 
Of music so delicate, soft, and intense. 
It was felt' like an odour within the sense ; 

And the rose like a nymph to the bath addrest. 
Which unveiled the deptn of her glowing breai^ 
Till, fold after fold, to the fainting au: 
The Bool of her beauty and love lay bare ; 

And the wajid-Uke lily, which lifted up. 
As a Mapioad, its moonlight-coloured cup, 
Till the fiery star, which is its eye. 
Gazed through clear dew on the tender sky ; 

And the jessamine faint, and the sweet tuberosfl^ 
The sweetest flower for scent that blows ; 
And all rare blossoms from every clime, 
Grew in that garden in perfect prime. 

And on the stream whose inconstant bosom, 
Was prankt under boughs of embowering blosaonit , 
With gol'len and green light, slanting through 
Their heaven of many a tangled hue, 

Broad water-lilies lay tremulonslv, 

Ajod starry river-buds glimmered by, 

AAd around them the soft stream did glide and dauM 

With b motion of sweet sound and radiance. 

And the sinnoos paths of lawn and oi iuo«ft, 

Which led through the garden along and acxo^i^ 
Some open at once to tlu; huh and uiebreex©, 
monw loBt_among boweru of blosaommsL Ueea^ 
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Were all paved with daisies and delicate bells 
As fair as the fabulous asphodels ; 
And flowrets which, drooping as day drooped^too» 
FeU into pavilions, white, purple, and blue, 
To roof tine glowworm from the evoiing dew. 

And from this nndefiled Paradise 
The flowers— as an infant's awakening eyem 
Smile on its mother, whose singing sweet 
Can first lull, and at last most awaJcoi it— 

When heaven's blithe winds had nnf olded them, . 
As mine-lamps enkindle a hidden gem^ 
Shone smiling to heaven, and everv one 
Shared joy in the light of the gentle Aon j 

For each one was interpenetrated 
With the light and the odour its ndghbonr shed. 
Like young lovers whom youth and love make aear» 
Wrapt andfllled by their mutual atmosphere. 

But the Sensitive Plant, which could g^ve small fruit 
Of the love which it felt from the leaf to the root, 
Heceived more than all, it loved more than ever, 
Where none wanted but it, could belong to the giver; 

For the Sensitive Plant has no bright flower ; 
Badiance and odour are not its dower : 
It loves, even like Love, its deep heart is fnll,^, 
It desires what it has not— the beautiful I 

The li^ht winds which, from unsustaining wingi^ 
Shed the music of manv murmurings ; 
The beams which dart m>m many a star 
Of the flowers whose hues they bear afar ; 

The plumed insects swift and free. 
Like golden boats on a sunny sea, 
Ladm with light and odour which pass 
Over the gleam of the living grass ; 

The unseen clouds of the dew, which lie 
like fire in the flowers till the sun rides high, 
Then wander like spirits among the spheres, 
Each cloud faint wim the fragrance it bears, 

The quivering vapours of dim noontide, 
Wbicii like a sea o'er the warm eart^ jiide, 
In which every sound, and odour, anabcMm, 
Move as reeds in a single stream ; 

Each and all like ministering angels wero 
For the Sensitive Plant sweet joy to bear. 
Whilst the lagging hours of the day went l?y, 
Like windless clouds o'er a tender sky. 

And when evening descended from heaven above. 
And the earth was all rest, aiKl the air was all love, 
And delight, though less bright, was far more dee^ 
And the day's veilfell from the world of sleep. 

And the beastB, and t\ie\AT^« «xid the insects were dro' 
In an ocean of dreama vrt.t^OTrt.«i wycmdL*, 
Whoiae waves never mM\i, WioTii^Xfeei «s«\sB!^jK«k 
The ligjit sand whicli i^'vea iV-coDwassoaaw**. 
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(Only overhead the Bweet nightingale 

Ever sang more sweet as the day might fail, 

And snatohes of its Elysian chant 

Were mixed with the dreams of the Sensitive Plant) ; 

The Sensitive Plant was the earliest 
Ui>-gathered into the bosom of rest ; 
A sweet child weary of its delight. 
The feeblest, and yet the f avonriteL 
Cradled within the embrace of nignt. 

'ett Scenery, —From *Alastor, or the Spirit of SoUtvde.* 

The noonday snn 
Now shone upon the forest, one vast mass 
Of mingling shade, whose brown magnificence 
A narrow vale embosoms. There hoge caves. 
Scooped in the dark base of those ahy rocks, 
MocKing its moans, respond and roar for ever. 
The meeting boughs and implicated leaves 
Wove twili^t o'er the poet's path, as led 
By love, or dream, or god, or mightier death. 
He sought in nature's dearest haunt, some bank. 
Her cradle and his sepulchre. More dark 
And dark the shades accumulate— the oak, 
Expanding its immense and knotty anns, 
Enibraces the light beech. The pyramids 
Of the tall cedar overarching frame 
Most solemn domes within, and far below. 
Like clouds suspended in an emerald sky, 
The ash and the acacia floating hang. 
Tremulous and pale. Ldke restless serpents clothed 
In rainbow and in flre, the parasites. 
Starred with ten thousand blossoms, flow around 
The gray trunks ; and, as gamesome infants' eyes, 
With gentle meanings and most innocent wiles. 
Fold their beams round the hearts of those that love, 
These twine their tendrils with the wedded boughs. 
Uniting their close union ; the woven leaves 
Make network of the dark-blue Ught of dav 
And the night's noontide clearness, mutable 
As shapes m the weird clouds. Soft mossy lawns 
Beneath these canopies extend their swells. 
Fragrant with perfume herbs, and eyes with blooms 
Minute yet beautiful. One darkest glen 
Sends from its woods of musk-rose, twined VfWXi jasmine^ 
A soul-dissolving odour, to invite 
To some more lovely mystery. Through the dell 
Silence and twilight here, twin sisters. Keep 
Their noonday watch, and sail among the shades. 
Like vapourous shapes half seen ; beyond, a well. 
Dark, gleaming, ana of most translucent wave. 
Images all the woven boughs above ; 
Ana each depending leaf, and every speck 
Of azure sky, darting between their chasms ; 
Nor aught else in the liquid mirror laves 
Its por&aitnre. but some inconstant star 
Between one foliaged lattice twinkUngt&lt, 
Or painted bird, sleeping beneat\i t^e moon, 
OrgorgeouB insect, floating raot\oi\\e86 
UncoDBciouB of the day, ere yet Yi\ft N^AiiSB 
oAve spread their glones to tne ga»e ot uoom.. 
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Btarioas written in D^ection, neq/r Naiplm. 

The 8un is warm, the sky is clear, , 

The waves are dancing fast and bright, 
Bine isles and snowy mountains wear 

The purple noon's transparent light, 
The breath of the moist afr is light. 

Around its unexpauded buds ; 
Like many a voice of one delight. 

The winds, the birds, the ocean floods. 
The city's voice itself is soft, like Solitude'i. 

I see the deep*s nntrampled floor 

With green and purple searweeds strown ; 
I see the waves upon the shore. 

Like light dissolved in star-showers thrown ) 
I sit upon the sands alone. 

The lightning of the noontide ocean . / 

Is flashing round me, and a tgne 

Arises &om its measured motion ; 
How sweet, did any heart now share in my emoOODt '\ - 

Alas! I have nor hope nor health, 

Nor peace within, nor calm around. 
Nor that content, surpassing wealth. 

The sage in meditation found, 
And walked with inward glory crowned ; 

Nor fame, nor power, nor love, nor leisure. 
Others 1 see whdm thcfee surround — 

Smiling they live, and call life pleasure ; 
To me that cup has been dealt in another measnre. 

Yet now despair itself is mild. 

Even as the winds and waters are j 
I could lie down like a tired child. 

And weep away the life of care 
Which I have borne, and yet must bear, 

Till death like sleep might steal on me, 
And I might feel in the warm air 

My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 
Breathe o'er my dying brain its last monotony. 

Some might lament that I were cold, . 

As I, when this sweet day is gone. 
Which my lost heart, too soon grown old, 

Insults with this untimely fhoan; 
They might lament— for I am one 

Whom men love not ; and yet regret, 
Unlike this day, which, when the sun 

Shall on its stainless glorr set, 
Will linger, though enjoyed, Uke joy in memory yet. 

On a Faded Violet. 

The colour from the flower is gone, And mocks the heart wWch yet Is wi 

Which like thy sweet eyes smiled on With cold and silent rest 
me: 
The odour from the flower is flown, I weep— my tears revive it not ; 

Which breathed of thee, and only l\vee. 1 sv^^sv- vt breathes no more on me; 

\\& -mw^^i ^«A N3l\v^w«:^«xs&0l^ lot 

A withered, lifeless, vacant f orta. "^ ^•^'^'^ ^ ^'^'^ ^\nss^V«^ 

It lief on my abandoned brean* 
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Lines to an Indian Air. 

dreams of thee, The nightingale's complaint, 
t swe^ sleep of night. It dies upon her heart, 

inds ^ire breathing low, As I must do on thine, 
ars are shining bright ; O beloved as thou art I 

dreams of thee, 

It in my feet O lift me from the grass I 
-who knows how? — I die, I faint, I fail ; 

unber window, sweet. Let thy love in kisses rain 

On my lips and eyclida pale. 

!ng airs they faint My cheek is cold and white, alast ■ 
k and silent stream, My heart beats loud and fast ; 

ik odours fail Oh ! press it close to thine again, 
t thoughts in a dream ; Where it will break at last. 

To . 

I soft voices die, Eose leaves, when the rose is dear<, 

1 tlie memory — Are heaped for the beloved's be I ; 

n sweet violets sicken, And so thy thoughts, when thou a >t gone, 

Q the sense they quicken. Love itself shall slumber on. 

JOHN KEATS. 

'eats was bom in London, October 29, 1795, in the house 
indfather, who kept a livery-stable at Moorfields. 3e re- 
education at Enfield, and in his fifteenth year was o 3pren- 
surgeon. Most of his time, howeVer, was devoted to the 
I of Ills literary talents, which were early conspi.*,uous. 
3 apprenticeship, he made and carefully wrote out a literal 
I of Virgil's * JEneid,' but he does not appear to hav.-. been 
nth more difficult Latin poetry, nor to have even com- 
larning the Greek language (Lord Houghton). One if his 
lends and critics was Mr. Leigh Hunt, who, being sl\ewn 
i» poetical pieces, was struck, he says, with tiie exuberant 
of genuine though young poetry that were laid before him, 
»romise of which was seconded by the fine fervid couute- 
the writer. A volume of these juvenile poems was piib- 
1817. In 1818 Keats published ' his *Endymion, a Poetic 
' defective in many parts, but evincing rich though undis- 
owers of imagination. The poem was criticised, in a' strain 
ptuous severity, by Mr. John Wilson Croker in the * Quiir- 
ew;' and such was the sensitiveness of the young poet — 
•r distinction, and flattered by a few private friends — that 
le imbittered his existence. *The first effects,* says Shel- 
iescribed to me to have resembled insanity, and it was by 
watching that he was restrained from effecting purposes or 
The agony of his sufferings at length produced the rupture 
-vessel in the lungs, and the usual process of consumptiou 
have begun.* Tiie process had begun, aa ^«t's» \oo %»o\iL«\^ 
It the dJseafic was a f^im ily one, and ^o\i\d \i\cAi?iX:\xy*^^ 
dd no hostile criticism existod. Lord Uo\i^\.o^, VL^\>i^ 
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biographer, states that the young poet profited by the attacks of tba 
(Titles, their effect being ' to purify his style, correct his tendency to 
exaggeration, enlarge his poetical studies, and produce, among otba 
improved efforts, that very * Hyperion ' which called forth from By- 
ron a eulogy as violent and unqualified as the former onslaughi' 
Byron had termed the juvenile poetry of Keats, * the driyellingioicl' 
ism of the manikin. ' Keats's poetry falling into the hands of Jeffrey, 
he criticised it in the 'Edinburgh Kevievr,' in a spirit of kindlinea 
and just appreciation which formed a strong contrast to the criticism 
in the * Quarterly.' But this genial critique did not appear till 1880, 
too late to cheer the then dying poet. ' Mr. Keats,' says the eloquent 
critic, *is, we understand, still a very young man; and his whob 
works, indeed, bear evidence enough of the fact. They manifest^ 
require, therefore, all the indulgence that can be claimed for a flnt 
attempt; but we think it no less plain that they deserve it; for they 
are flushed all over with the rich lights of fancy, and so coloured aiu 
bestrown with the flowers of poetry, that, even while perplexed and 
bewildered in their labyrinths, it is impossible to resist the intoxior 
tion of their sweetness, or to shut our hearts to the enchantnwwti 
they so lavishly present. 

* The models upon which he has formed himself in the " Endymioii," 
the earliest and by much the most considerable of his poems, i» 
obviously the "Faithful Shepherdess " of Fletcher, and the"8td 
Shephera " of Ben Jonson, the exquisite metres and inspire dictiM 
of which he has copied with great boldness and fidelity; and, lib 
his great originals, has also contrived to impart to the whole pta> 
that true rural and poetical air which breathes only in them sm ift 
Theocritus — which is at once homely and majestic, luxurious and 
rude, and sets before us the genuine sights, and sounds, and smeBi 
of the country, with all the magic and grace of £lysium.' Tfcs 
genius of the poet was still further displayed in his latest voliUBfii 
' Lamia, Isabella, the Eve of St. Agnes,' &c. This volume was wdl 
received. The state of the poet's health now became so alarminff 
that, as a last effort for life, he was advised to try the milder climstB 
of Italy. A young friend, Mr. Severn, an artist (now Briti^ consul 
at Rome), generously abandoned his professional prospects at home, 
in order to accompany Keats; and they sailed in September 1830. 
The invalid suffered severely during the voyage, and he had to en- 
dure a ten days' quarantine at Naples. The thoughts of a youflg 
lady to whom he was betrothed, and the too great probability thst 
he would see her no more, added a deeper gloom to his mind, and J* 
seems never to have rallied from this depression. At Rome, Jfc 
/Severn watched over him with affectionate care; Dr. Clark also mi 
unremitting in his attemlaTveci-, \ml \ve daily got worse, and died <» 
the 23d of S\'l>ruai7 1B21. ^v.^aV?> ^\c\*\^\\t\vi^\\v>Cssa^\^\ftaJJtnt^^ 
tery at liome, one ot t\\e mov^X. \>cvw\WUa!v «>^<5V^ vi.^-«\M3ft.N^fi. ^^'i.^i 
heart of man can rest. ' It Vs,' ?^^^ lA>xi\ V\c>xv^\ft^>^ '^^ >ff»«s^^ 
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[urous ruins of the Honorian walls of the diminished city, 
runted by the pyramidal tomb which Petrarch attributed to 
lit which antiquarian truth has ascribed to the humbler 
Caius Cestius, a tribune of the people only remembered by 
jhre. In one of those mental voyages into the past which 
«de death, Keats had told Severn that *' he thought the in- 
easure he had received in life was in watching the growth 
j;" and another time, after lying a while still and peaceful, 
'I feel the flowers growing over me." And there they do 
1 all the winter long — violets and daisies mingling with the 
)age, and, in the words of Shelley, *' making one in love 
;h to think that one should be buried in so sweet a place. " 
I a few days before his death expressed a wish to Mr. Severn 
us gravestone should be the inscription: "Here lies one 
me was writ in water. " Shelley honoured the memory of 
h his exquisite elegy ' Adonais. Even Byron felt that the 
3et's death was a loss to literature. The fragment of 
D,* he said, " seems actually inspired by the Titans: it is as 
9 uEschylus." '* 

the misfortune of Keats, as a poet, to be either extrava- 
lised or unmercif uUv condemned. TJ^e former was owing 
lerous partialities of friendship, somewhat obtrusively dis- 
tie latter, in some degree, to resentment of that frienaship, 
L as it was with party politics and peculiar views of society 

of poetry. In the one case his fatilts, and in the other his 
;re entirely overlooked. A few years dispelled these illu- 
l prejudices. Keats was a true poet. If we consider his 
routh and delicate health, his solitary and interesting self- 
n, the severity of the attacks made upon him by his hostile 
erful critics, and, above all, the original richness and 
aeness of his conceptions and imagery, even when they run 
he appears to be one of the greatest of the yoimg poets — ^re- 

the Milton of *Lycidas,' or the Spencer of the 'Tears of 
}.' What easy, finished, statuesque beauty and classic ex- 
for example, are displayed in this picture of Saturn and 



oonld not. however, renist the seeming smartness of saying in Don Juan 
vtM killed off by one critique : 

'Tis strange the mind, that very fiery particle. 
Should let itselC be snuffed out by an article ! 

writing to a friend abont this ' article,' in a letter which we have seen, said: 
led some pepper to my giill. ' A miserable piece of cookery they made of itt 
ow the fame of KeatH. it in naid he died ' admired only bv hiH personal friends 
ley ; and even ten years after his death.when the first Memoir was proposed, 
be had loved had «o little belief in his poetical reputatlou, tha,t %V\fe -^vj^a \a 
• ' The kindest a,ct would bf» to let him rest tor ever m \.\\ft o\\%<iMLY\\rs \o"^^jStf^ 
38 h»ve coudemued him. ' ' '—J^apers nf a Critic, -^qY. i. >. vv. 
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Saium and TJiea. — From * Uyperion,* 

Deep in the ehady sadness of a vale 

Par sunken from the healthy breath of mom, 

Par from the fiery noon, ana eve's one star, 

Sat gray-haired Saturn, quiet as a stone, 

Still as the silence round about his lair ; 

Porest on Forest hung about his head 

Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there, 

Not 80 much life as on a summer's day 

Bobs not one light seed from the feathered grass. 

But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest. 

A stream we^it voiceless by, still deadened more 

By reason of his fallen divinity 

Spreading a shade : the Naiad 'mid her reeds 

Pressed her cold finger closer to her lips. 

Along the margin sand large footmarks went 
No further than to where his feet had strayed, 
And slept there since. Upon the sodden ground 
His old right, hand lay nerveless, listless, dead, 
Unsceptrea ; and his realmiess eyes were closed ; 
While his bowed head seemed listening to the earth. 
His ancient mother for some comfort yet. 

It seemed no force could wake him from his place; 
But there came one, who with a kindred hand 
Touched Jiis wide shoulders, after bending low 
With reverence, though to one who knew it not. 
She was a goddess of the infant world ; 
By her in stature the tall Amazon 
Had stood a pigmy's height : she would have ta'en 
AchiUes by the nair, and bent his neck ; 
Or with a finger stayed Ixion's wheel. 
Her face was large as that of Memphian sphinx, 
Pedestaled haply in a palace court, 
When sages looked to Egypt for their lore. 
But oh I how unlike marble was that face I 
How beautiful, if sorrow had not made 
Sorrow more beautiful than Beauty's self i 
There was a listening fear in her regard, 
As if calamity had but begun ; 
As if the van ward clouds of evil days 
Had spent their malice, and the sullen rear 
Was, with its stored thu«der, labouring up. 
One hand she pressed upon that aching spot 
Where beats the human heart, as if just there. 
Though an immortal, she felt cruel pain ; 
The other upon Saturn's bended necK 
She laid, and to the level of his ear 
Leaning with parted lips, some words she spake 
In solemn tenor and deep organ tone ; 
Some mouring words, which in our feeble tongue 
Would come in these like accents — oh I how frSL 
To that large utterance of the early gods ! — 
* Saturn, look up ! though wherefore, poor old king? 
I cannot say, " O wherefore sleepest thou ?" 
For heaven is parted from thee, and the earth 
KuowB thee not, Vwia aflDLicted, for a god ; 
And ocean, too, vfVtXv a\\ \\a fto\c\\\a. wcJssfc, 
Has from thy aceptro. pawBAiCi, a.\\»\ «2^ v\xfc wt 
Is empUcd oi t\m\e \\oars ^^S^^**^^ . . 
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Rumbles reluctant o'er our falleu house, 
And thy sharj) lightning in unpractised hands 
Scorches and Dums our once serene domain. * 
O aching time ! O moments big as years 1 
All, as ye i)as8, swell out the monstrous trutli. 
And press it so upon our weanr griefs 
That unbelief has not a space toHbreathe. 
Saturn, sleep on ! Oh, thoughtless, why did I 
Thus violate thy slumbrous solitude ? 
Why should I ope my melancholy eyes ? 
Saturn, sleep on ! while at thy feet i weep.' 

As when, upon a tranced summer night. 

Those green-robed senators of mighty woods. 

Call oaks, branch-charmed by the earnest stars, f 

Dream, and so dream all night without a stir, 

Save from one gradual sohtary gust 

Which comes upon the silence, and dies off, 

As if the ebbing air had but one wave ; 

So came these words and went. 

itique grace and solemnitip^ of passages like this must be felt 
lover of poetry. The chief defects of Keats are his want of 
less and precision, and the carelessness of his style. There 
eem to have been even affectation in his disregard of order 
larity; and he heaps up images and conceits in such profu- 
t they often form grotesque and absurd combinations, which 
;he reader. Deep feeling and passion are rarely given to 
Dcts redolent of fancy, and warm from the perusal of the au- 
thors. The difficulty with wliich Keats had mastered the 
lythology gave it an undue importance in his mind; a more 
jiowledge would have harmonised its materials, and shewn 
beauty of chasteness and simplicity of style; but Mr. Leigh 
right in his opinion that the poems of Keats, with all their 
jsrill be the * sure companions in field and grove * of those who 
scape ' out of the strife of commonplaces into the haven of 
and imagination.' 

le in * Endymion * has become familiar as a ' household word* 
r the English language is spoken— 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever. 

%dy Madeline at Jier Devotions. — JFYom five *Eoeof 8t. Agnes/ 

Out went the ta^er as she hurried in ; 
Its little smoke m pallid moonshine died : 
She closed the door, she panted, all akin 
To spirits of the air and visions wide : 
No uttered syllable, or, woe betide I 
But to her heart her heart was voluble, 
Paining with eloquence her balmy side ; 
As though a tongucless nightingale should swell 
Her throat in vain, and die heart-stifled in Viet deSU 

A casement high and triple-arched there "wa* 
All garlanded with canren Imagerien 
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Of fruit, and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass, 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device 
Innumerable, of stains and splendid dyes, 
As are the tiger-moth's deep damasked wings ; 
And in the midst, 'mong thousand heraldles, 
And twilight saints, and dim emblazonines, 
A shielded scutcheon blushed with blood oi queens and kings. 

Full on this casement shone the wintry moon. 
And threw warm ^ules on Madeline's fair breast, 
As down she knelt for Heaven's grace and boon ; 
Bose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest. 
And on her silver cross soft ametoyst, 
And on her hair a glory like a saint : 
She seemed a splendid angel newly drest, 
Save wings, for heaven ; rorphyro grew faint: 
She knelt, so pure a thing, so firee from mortal taint. 

Hymn to Pan. — From ^Ihidyrmon.* 

O thou, whose mighty palace-roof doth hang 

From jagged trunKs, and overshadoweth 

Eternal whispers, glooms, the birth, life, death 

Of unseen flowers m heavy neacef ulness ; 

Who lovest to see the hamadryads dress 

Their ruffled locks where meeting hazels darken ; 

And through whose solenm hours dost sit, and hearken 

The dreary melody of bedded reeds — 

In desolate places, where dank moisture breeds 

The pipy hemlock to strange overgrowth, 

Bethinking thee, how melancholy loath 

Thou wast to lose fair Syrinx — do thou now, 

By thy love's milky brow, 

By all the tremblins mazes that she ran, 

Hear us, great PanT 

O thou for whose soul-soothing quiet turtles 
Passion their voices cooingly 'mong mjrrtles, . 
What time thou wanderest at eventide 
Through sunny meadows that outskirt the side 
Of thine embossed realms : O thou to whom 
Broad-leaved fig-trees even now foredoom 
Their ripened fruitage ; yellow-girted bees 
Their golden honeycombs ; our vUlbge leas 
Their fairest blossomed beans and poppied com ; 
The chuckling linnet its Ave young unborn. 
To sing for thee ; low creeping strawberries 
Tbeir summer coolness ; pent-up butterflies 
Their freckled wings ; yea, the fresh budding year 
All its completion— be quickly near. 
By every wmd that nods the mountain pine, 
O forester divine I 

Thou to whom every faun and satyr flies 
For willing service ; whether to surprise 
The sqLuatted hare yjWe \si\\«.\t-«»lee9ing flt \\ 
Or upwarA ragged wetVg\c«» ^\\. . 
To save poor jamVtoia ttomXXife «aj^«5% -Boawx 
Or by mystexiouft en\\cem«D\. tow 
Bewildered B\iepkk«c^ Xo X\x^^^^^^»^^ 
Or to tread breatUeaa TO\m^ V\xe ItoWK? -naai^ 
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And eather ap all fancifnleet shells 
For tnee to tumble into Naiads* cells, 
And, being hidden, langh at their oat-peeping; 
Or to delight thee with fantastic leaping, 
The while they pelt each other on the crown 
With silvery oak-imples, and ftr-cones brown- 
By an the echoes that about thee ring. 
Hear us, O satyr king I 

O hearkener to the loud-clapping shears. 
While ever and anon to his shorn peers 
A ram goes bleating : winder of too horn, 
When snouted wil<>boars, routing tender com. 
Anger our huntsmen : breather round our farma, 
To Keep off mildews and aU weather harms : • 

Strange minlstrant of undescribM sounds. 
That come answooning over hollow grounds. 
And wither drearily on barren moors : 
Dread opener of the mysterious doors 
Leading to universal knowledge — see, 
Great son of Dryope, 

The many that are come to pay their vows. 
With leaves about their brows ! 

Be still the unimaginable- lodge 
For solitary thinkings ; such as dodge 
Conception to the very bourne of heaven. 
Then leave the naked brain ; be still the leaven. 
That, spreading in this dull and clodded earth, 
Gives it a touch ethereal— a new birth : 
Be still a symbol of immensity ; r 

A flrmamoit reflected in a sea ; 
An element filling the space between ; 
An unknown — ^but no more : we humbly screen 
With uplift hands our foreheads, lowly oending. 
And giving out a shout most heaven-rending. 
Conjure thee to receive onr humble Fsean, 
Upon thy Mount Lyccan I 

Ode to a NighUngdle, 

My heart aches, and a drowsy numbDess pains 

My sense, as though of hemlock 1 had drunk. 
Or emi>tied some dull opiate to the drains 

One minut^past, ana Lethe-wards had sunk : 
*Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 
But being too happy in their happiness, 
That thou, light-winged Dryaa of the trees. 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 

O for a draught of vintage, that hath been 

Cooled a long age in the deep-delved earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country green, 

Dance, and Provencal song, and sunburnt mirth I 
O for a beaker full of the warm south. 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles wiiikiuc at t\\e Ymm., 
And porp/e-staiijed mouth*. . 
That I misht drink, and leave the world \m?«enL» 
Am with thae faide away inW tUe tox^X ^l«x « 
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Fado far away, dissolve, and quite forget 

What ttion among the leaves hast never known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret. 

Here, where men sit and hear each other ^roan ; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad. last gray hairs. 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies; 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 

And leaden-eyed despairs ; 
Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 
Or new Love pine at them beypnd to-morrow. 

Away ! away ! for I will fly to thee 

, Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards. 

But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 

Though the dull brain perplexes and retards : 
Already with thee I tender is the night. 
And haply the queen-moon is on her throne. 
Clustered around by all her starry fays ; 
But here there is no li^ht. 
Save what from heaven is with the breezes blown 
Through verdurous blooms and winding mossy w^yi. 

I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 
Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 
But in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 

Wherewith the seasonable moth endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild ; 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine ; 
Fast fading violets covered up in leaves ; 
And mid-May's eldest child, 
The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine, 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves. 

Darkling I listen ; and for many a time 

I have been half in love with easeful Death, - 
Called him soft names in many a mused rhyme, 

To take into the air my quiet breath ; 
Now more than ever seems it rich to die. 
To cea«*e upon the midnight with no pain. 
While thou art pouring forth thy eoul abroad ' 
^ In such an ecstacy ! 
Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain— 
To thy high requiem become a SQdi 

Thou wast not bom for death, immortal bird ! 

No hungry generations tread thee down ; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 

In ancient days by emperor and clown : 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien com ; 
The same that oftimes hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 

Forlorn \ the very vioT^\ft\\VLe ^.beU 
To toll me back ttom VYveft Vo;kv>j ^\^ ^>^ii\ 

Adieu 1 the fancy caravoX-tYve^X. ftQ ^^^ 
As she is tamoA ttt ^o, (VeR,wj\\^^M. 

Adieu I adleu\tYiyp\aYiiX\Nea\iV^^t^^^ 
Past the ueaimsaiaswft, a^«t \)aa\jS!k^-«eK«Bu 
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Up the hillside ; and now tis buried deep 
In the next valJey's glades : 
Was it a vision or a waking dream 7 
Fled is that music :-^o Iwake or sleept . 

To Autumn, 

Season of mists and mellow fmitfnlness t 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun ; 
Conspiring^ with him how to load and bless 

With frmt the vines that round the thatch-eaves ran ; 
To bend with ajpfples the mossed cottage tree, 

And fin all fruit with ripeness to the core ; 
To swell the gourd and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel ; to set budding more, 

And still more, later flowers for the bees. 

Until they think warm days will never cease. 
For summer has o'erbrimmed their clfuxmiy ceDs. 

Whd hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 

SomjBtimes, whoever seeks abroad may find . 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 

Thy hair soft^lifted by the winnoWing wind: 
Or on a half -reaped furrow sound asleep. 

Drowsed with the fume of poppies, "while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twined flowers ; 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 

Steady thy laden head across a brook ;. . 

Or by a ciderrpfess with patient loo^. 
Thou watchest the last oozii)gs, hours by hours. 

Where are the songs of Spring 7 Ay, where are theyt ' 

Think not of them, thou hast thy music too, 
While barr6d clouds^ bloom the soft dying day, 

Ahd touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue ; 
Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 

Among the river swallows, borne aloft, * 
Or BID king, as the light wind lives or dies ; 
And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hillv bourn; 

Hedge-crickets sing ; and now, with treble soft, 
>The redbreast whiatJes from a garden croft. 
And gathering swallows twitter from the 8kiq9« 

» 
Sonnets, 

On First Looking into Chapman^a Homer, 

Much have I travelled in the realms of gold. 

And many goodly states and kingdom seen ; 

Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 
Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 

That deep-browed Homer ruled as his demesnes 

Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold: 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swims into his ken ; 
Or like stont Cortez, when with eaele eyea 

Be Btared at the f'aciflc— and aunis mea 

Leblted at e«ch other with a wild BXLcn^Lftft— - 

SUent, upon a peak iu Darlcu. 
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On England. 

Happy is Bngland I I conM be content 

To see no other verdure than its own ; 

To feel no other breezes than are blown 
Through its tall woods with high romances bteot 
Tet do I sometimes feel a langnishment ' 

For skies Italian, and an inward groan 

To sit upon an Alp as on a throne. ^ 

And half forgot what world or worldling meant. 
Happy is England, sweet her artless daaghten ; } 

Enough uieir simple loveliness for me ; ■ 

Enough their whitest arms in silence clinging: 
Yet do I often warmly burn to see 

Beauties of deeper glance and hear their slngix^, 
And float with them about their summer waters. 

DB. REGmALD HEBER. 

Dr. Reginald Heber, bishop of Calcutta, was bom April 21, 
1783, at Malpas in Cheshire, where his father had a living. In hjs 
seventeenth year he was admitted of Brazen-nose College, Oxford, 
and soon distinguished himself by his classical attainments. In 1802 
he obtained the university prize for Latin hexan^iters, his subject 
being the * Cannen Seculare.' Applying himself to English verse, 
Heber, in 1808, composed his poem of * Palestine,* whidi has been 
considered the best prize-poem the university has ever produced. 
Parts of it were set to music; and it had an extensive sale. Previous 
to its recitation in the theatre of the university, the young author 
read it to Sir Walter Scott, then on a visit to Oxford; and Scott ob^ 
served, that in the verses on Solomon^s Temple, one striking circum 
stance had escaped him — namely, that no tools were used in its con- 
struction. Reginald retired for a few minutes to the comer of the 
room, and returned with the beautiful lines: 

No hammer fell, no ponderous axes'mng ; 
Like some tall palm the mystic fabric sprung. 
Majestic silence I 

His picture of Palestine, in its now fallen and desolate state, is 

pathetic and beautiful: 

PaleatiThe, 

Reft of thy 'sons, amid thy foes forlorn. 
Mourn, widowed Queen 1 forgotten Sion, mourn I 
Is this thy place, sad city, this thy throne, 
Where the wild desert rears its craggy stone ? 
While suns unblest their an^iy lustre flingj 
And wayworn pilgrims seek the scanty spring 7 
Where now thy pomp, which kines with eayj viewed? 
Where now thy might, which all moee kings snbdnsd? 
' No martial myriads muster in thy gate ; 

No suppliant nations in thy temple wait ; 
' No prophet-bards, the glittering courts among. 

Wake tne full lyre, and swell the tide of song : 
JBa t lawless Force and mea{t;re Wsnl ax« there. 
And the quick-darting eye ot Teat^ee&Yeax, 
While cold OblivionT^mLd t\iy TiAn% \^eL, 
Foids his dank whig beneath, the vrj c^hMi^ 
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He has also given a striking sketch of the Druses, the hardy moun- 
tain race descended from the Crusaders: 

The Druses, 

Fierce, hardy, proud, in conscions freedom bold. 
Those stormy seats the warrior Druses hold ; 
From Norman blood their lofty line they trace. 
Their lion-courage proves their generous race. 
They, only tti^, while all around them kneel 
In sullen homage to the Thracian steel, 
Teach their pak despot's waning moon to fear 
The patriot terrors of the mountain spear. 
Tes, Porous chiefs, while yet your sabres shin^ 
The native guard of feeble Palestine, 
Oh, ever thus, by no vain boast dismayed. 
Defend the birthright of the cedar shade I 
What though no more for you the obedient gale 
Swells the white bosom of the Tynan sail ; 
Though now no more ^our glittering marts unfold 
Sidonian dyes and Lusitanian gold ; 
Though not for you the pale and sickly slave 
Forgets the light in Ophir's wealthy cave ; 
Tet yours the lot, in proud contentment blest. 
Where cheerful labour leads to tranquil rest. 
No robber-rage the ripening harvest knows ; 
And unrestrained the generous vintage flows ; 
Nor less your sons to manliest deeds aspire ; 
And Asia's mountains glow with Spartan fire, 

So when, deep sinking in the rosy main, 
The western sun forsakes the Syrian plain. 
His watery rays refracted lustre shed. 
And pour their latest light on CarmePs head. 

Yet shines your praise, amid surrounding gloom, 
As the lone lamp tnat trembles in the tomb ; 
For few the souls that spurn a tyrant's chain, 
And. small the bounds of freedom's scanty reign. 

In 1806 Heber took his degree of B.A., and the same year gained 
the prize for the English essay. He was elected to a fellowship at 
All Souls' College, and soon after went abroad, travelling over Ger- 
many, Russia, and the Crimea. On his return he took his degree of 
A. Ml at Oxford. He appeared again as a poet in 1809, his subject 
being * Europe, or Lines on the Present War.' The struggle in Spain 
formed the predominating theme of Heber's poem. He was now pre- 
sented to the living of Hodnet; and at the same time he married 
Amelia, daughter of Dr. Shipley, dean of St. Asaph. The duties of 
a parish pastor were discharged by Heber with unostentatious fidelity 
and appfication. He also applied his vigorous intellect to the study 
of divmity, and in 1815 preached the Bampton Lecture, the subject 
Selected by him for a course of sermons being the Personality and 
Office of the Christian Comforter. He was an occaj&loiiQi c.o\ste?Asvs^<5i«. 
Xo the * Quarterly Beyiew;* and in 1822 "he wtoXj^ ^ c.a^\csvi&\j&fc ^*^ 
Jeremy Taylor, and a review of his Tjvnlmga, Iot «». ^toTw;^^^.^ ^^^^^ 
or Taylors works. Contrary to the advice oi lorw^QLeviX. ^"'^'^'^^'^^ 
copied, in 1828, the difficult task of bialiop ot e«XeM\X8w,«afi^^^^ 
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could have entered on his mission with a more Christian or apostolic 
spirit. His whole energies appear to have been devoted to the pro- 
journey to Travancore, accompanied by the Rev. Mr. Doran, of the 
Chm-ch Missionary Society. On the 1st of April he arrived at Tri- 
chinopoly, and had twice service on the day following. He went the 
next day, Monday, at six o'clock in the morning, to see the native 
Chistians in the fort; and attend divine service. He then returned to 
the house of a friend, and went into the bath preparatory to his dress- 
ing for breakfast. His servant, conceiving he remained too long, 
entered the room, and found the bishop dead at the bottom of the 
bath. Medical assistance was applied, but every effort proved inef- 
fectual; death had been caused by apoplexy. The loss of so valu- 
able a public man, equally beloved and venerated, was mourned by 
all classes, and every honour was paid to his memory. At the time 
of his death he was only in his forty-third year — a period too short to 
have developed those talents and virtues which, as one of his admirers 
in India remarked, rendered |hls course in life, from the moment that 
he was crowned with academical honours till the day of his death, 
one track of light, the admiration of Britain arid .6f India. The 
widow of Dr. Heber published a Memoir of his Life with selections 
from his letters; and also. a Narrative of his Journey through the 
Upper Provinces of India from Calcutta to Bombay./ . 

Missionary Hymn. 



Prom Greenland's icy momitainSy 

From India's coral strand, 
Where Afric's sunny fountains 

Roll down their golden sand ; 
From many an ancient river. 

From many a palmy plain, 
Thev call us to deliver 

Their land from error's chain. 

What thoneh'the spicy breezes 
Blow soft on Ceylon's isle, 

Though every prospect pleases, 
iMid only man is vile ; 



In vain, with lavish: kindness. 
The gifts of God. are strewn, 

The heathen, in his blindness. 
Bows down to wood and stone. 

Shall we whose souls are lighted 
■ With wisdom from on high ; 
Shall we tp man l>enightcd 

The lami) of life deny ? 
Salvation T oh salvation I 

The jo3rful sound proclaim, 
Till each remotest nation 

Has learned Messiah's name.- 



From Bishop Ilebefs Joumobl, 



ff then wert by my side, my love. 
How fast would evening fail, 

Ingreen Bengala's palmy grove, 
llBiening the nigntin^ale I 

if thou, my love, wert by my side, 

My babies at my knee, 
Bow gaily would our pinnace glide 
O'er OuDg&'B mimic sea I 

Imiaa tbee at the dawning gray. 
When QD onrdeck reclinea. 



In careless ease my limbs I lay, 
And woo the cooler wind. 

I miss thee tvhen by Gnnga's stteaoi 

My twilight steps I guide, 
Bqt most beneath the lamp's pale beam 

I miss thee from my side. ' 
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of mom or eve the star That course, nor Delhi's kingly gates, 

i me on my knee, Nor wild Malwah detain ; 

ragh thon art distant far, For sweet the bliss us both awaits 

tyers ascend for me. By yonder western main. 

: then on 1 where duty leads, Thy towers, Bombay, gleam bright, they 
rse be onward still ; say, 

d Hindostan's sultiy meads. Across the dark-blue sea ; 

jak Almorah's hUl. But ne'er were hearts so light and gay 

As then shall meet in thee I 

CnAHIiES WOLFE. 

EIev. Chakles Wolfe (1791-1823), a native of Dublin, may 
to have earned a literary immortality by one short poem. 
5 in the * Edinburgh Annual Register ' a description of the 
nd interment of Sir John Moore on the battle-field of Corunna, 
iable young poet turned it into verse with such taste, pathos, 
;n sublimity, that liis poem has obtained an imperishable place 
iterature. The subject was attractive — the death of a brave 
pular general on the field of battle, and his burial by his 
dons-in-arms — and the poet himself dying when young, 
I and lamented by his friends, gave additional interest to the 
tion. The ode was published anonymously in an Irish news- 
1 1817, and was ascribed to various authors; Shelly considering 
nlike a first draught by Campbell. In 1841 it was claimed by 
ish student and teacher, who ungenerously and dishonestly 
to pluck the laurel from the grave of its owner. The friends 
Ife came forward, and established his right beyond any further 
n or controversy ; and the new claimant was forced to confess 
>osture, at the same time expressing his contrition for his mis- 
t. Wolfe was a curate in the established church, and died of 
iption. His literary remains have been published, with a 
r of his life by Archdeacon Russell. 

Tlie Burial of Sir John Moore, 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 

As his corpse to the rampart we hurried : 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 

O'er the grave where our hero we buried,"] 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets tumiug. 
. By the struggling moonbeams' misty light. 
And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin inclosed his breast. 

Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound him ; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 

With his martial cloak aroulid him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we »poke not a word ot Borrow ; 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face t\\8A.^«L% ^«&db» 
And we bitterly thought of the Taorrovi, 
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We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed, 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his headf 

And we far away on the billow I 

lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone, 

And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him — 
But little he'll reck, if ihejr let him sleep on 

In the grave where a Bntc»i has laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done, 
When the clock struck the hour for retiring ; 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 
We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone — 

But we left him alone with his glory ! 

The passage in the * Edinburgh Annual Register * (1808) on which 
Wolfe founded his ode was written hj Southey, and is as follows: 
' Sir John Moore had often said that if he was killed in battle, he 
wished to be buried where he fell. The body was removed at mid- 
night to the citadel of Corunna. A grave was dug for him on the 
rampart there by a body of the 9th regiment, the aides-de-camp at- 
tending by turns. No coffin could be procured, and the officers of 
his staff wrapped the body, dressed as it was, in a military cloak and 
blankets. The interment was hastened; for about eight in the morn- 
ing some firing was heard, and the officers feared that if a serious at- 
tack were made, they should be ordered away, and not suffered to 
pay him their last duty. The officers of his family bore him to the 
grave; the funeral-service was read by the chaplam; and the corpse 
was covered with earth.' In 1817 Wolfe took orders, and was first 
curate of Ballyclog, in Tyrone, and afterwards of Donoughmore. 
His incessant attention to his duties, in a wild and scattered parish, 
not only quenched his poetical enthusiasm, but hurried him to an 
untimely grave. 

Song. 

The following pathetic lyric is adapted to the Irish air * Grammachree.' Wolfe 
said he on one occasion sung the air over and over till he burst into a flood of tearSr 
in which mood he composed the song. 

But when I speak— then dost not pay 
What thou ne'er lef t'st unsaid ; 

And now I feel, as well I may, 
Sweet Mary I thou art dead ! 

If thou Wouldst stay e'en as thou art, 
All cold and all serene — 

I still might press thjr silent heart. 
And where thy snules haYe been ! 

"V^YvvXfe e^«u\Xs3 ^^\k\«e»k.ciQrse I h«v^ 



If I had thought thou couldst have died, 

I might not weep for thee ; 
But I forgot when by thy side, 

That thou couldst mortal be : 
It never through my mind had passed 

The time would e'er be o'er. 
And I on thee should look my last 

And thou shouldst smile no more ! 

And still upon that face I look, 
And think 'twill smile again ; 
AndBtill the thout^ht I will not brook, 
ThAt I must Jook in vain I 
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I do not think, where'er thou art, Tet there was round thee such a dawn 

Thou hast forgotten me ; Of light ne'er seen before. 

And I. perhaps, may sootiie this heart, As fancy never could have drawn, 

In tnmking too of thee : And never can restore I 

THE DIBDmS — JOHN COLLINS. 

Chables Dibdin (1745-1814) was celebrated as a writer of naval ^ 
songs, * the solace of sailors in long voyages, in storms, and in bat- 
tles,' and he was also an actor and dramatist. His sea-songs arc said 
to exceed a thousand in number ! His sons, Charles and Thomas, • 
were also dramatists and song- writers, but inferior to the jelder Dib- 
din. Thomas Dibdin (1771-1841) published his * Reminiscences,' con- 
taining curious details of theatrical affairs. We subjoin two of the 
sea-songs of the elder Charles Dibdin : 

Tom Bowling. 

Here, a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bow- And then he'd sin^ so blithe and jolly ; 

ling. Ah, many's the time and oft ! 

The darline of our crew ; But mirth is turned to melancholy, 

No more he'U hear the tempest howling, For Tom is gone aloft. 

For Death has broached him to. 

His form was of the manliest beauty. Yet shall poor Tom find pleasant weather, 

His heart was kind and soft ; When He, who all commands. 

Faithful below he did his duty, Shall give, to call life's crew together. 

But now he's gone aloft. The word to pipe all hands. 

Thus Death, who kings and tars de»- 

Tom never from his word departed, patches. 

His virtues were so rare ; In vain Tom's life has doffed ; 

His friends were many and true-hearted. For though his body's under hatches. 

His Poll was kind and fair : His som is gone aloft. 

Poor Jack, 

GOy patter to lubbers and swabs, do you I heard our good chaplain ' palaver one 
see, day 
'Boat danger, and fear« and the like ; About souls, heaven, mercy and such ; 
A tight-water boat and good sea-room And, my timbers! what lingo he'd coil 
give me, and belay ; 
Anait a'nt to a little I'll strike. Why, 'twas just all as one as High Dutch ; 
Though the tempest top-gallant mast For he said how a sparrow can't found- 
smack smooth should smite er, d'ye see. 
And shiver each splinter of wood. Without orders that come down below ; 
Clear the deck, stow the yards, and bouse And a many fine things that proved clearly 
evenrthing tight . to me 
And onder reef foresail we'll scud : That Providence takes us in tow : 
Avast I nor don't think me a milksop so For, says he. do you mind me, let storms 
soft, e'er so soft 
To be taken for trifles aback ; Take the top-sails of sailors aback, 
For they say there's a Providence sits up There's a sweet little cherub that sits up . 
aloft, aloft. 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack! To keep watch for the life of poor Jack I 

We may add here an English song as truly national as any of Dib- 
din's, though of a totally different diaracter. It was written by Jo^ks^ 
CoiiiiiNS, 01 whom we can learn nothing except \\v^\.\v^^^ks> wsa ^^^^^ 
proprietors of the 'Birmingham Daily C\\TOTv\cVe: «a!\^^fc^ "^^iT^^^^fc 

It seems to have been suffgested by Dr. ^a\\.eT ^o^^ «. ^«^% '^^ ^ 

Old Man's WUh.' «?© J 
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In the Downhill of Life. 

In the downhill of life, when I find I'm declining, 

May my lot no leas fortunate be 
Than a snng elbow-chair can afford for reclining, 

And a cot that o'erlooks the wide sea ; 
With an ambling pad-pony to pace o'er the lawn, 

While I carol away idle sorrow, 
And blithe as the lark that each day hails the dawn, 

Look forward with hope for to-morrow. 

With a porch at my door, both for shelter and shade too, 

As the sunshine or rain may prevail ; 
And a small spot of ground for the use of the spade too. 

With a barn for the use of the flail : 
A cow for my dairy, a dog for my game. 

And a purse when a friend wants to borrow ; 
I'll envy no nabob his riches or fame. 

Nor what honours await him to-morrow 

Prom the bleak northern blast may my cot be completely 

Secured by a neighbouring hill ; 
And at night may repose steal upon me more sweetly 

Bv the sound of a murmuring rill : 
And while peace and plenty I find at my board, 

With a heart free from sickness and sorrow. 
With my friends may I share what to-day may afford. 

And let them spread the table to-morrow. 

And when I at last must throw off this frail covering 

Which I've worn for thrt'c- score years and ten. 
On the brink of the grave Til not seek to keep hovering, 

Nor my thread wish to spin o'er again: 
But my face in the glass I'll serenely survey. 

And with smiles count each wrinkle and furrow; 
As this old worn-out stuff which is threadbare to-day. 

May become everlasting to-morrow. 

HERBERT KNOWLES. 

Herbert Knowles, a native of Canterbury (1798-1817), P^^ 
duced, when a youth of eighteen, the following fine religi^"^ 
stanzas, which, being published in an article by Southey in ..^^^ 
'Quarterly Review,* soon obtained general circulation and c^ebrityj 
they have much of the steady faith and devotional earnestness 01 
Cowper. 

Lines Written in tJte G7iurc?iyard of Richnwiid, Yorkshire. 
Lord, it is good for us to be here : if thou wilt, let us make here three taJ)e^ 
nacles ; one for thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elias. — Matthew xvii. 4. . 

Methinks it is good to bo here. 
If thou wilt let us build— but for whom ? 

Nor Elias nor Moses appear ; 
But the shadows of eve that encompass with gloom 
The abode of the dead and the place of the tomb. 

Shall we bnild to AmHWont Mv\iO\ 
Affrighted, he »Urm\veU\ «LV»'ay \ 

For see, they wou\d p\\\\\\rcv\ie\o\v 
In a small narrow eave, wad, \>e^t\, vj\^ ccA^Oaq^ 

To the meanest ot reptiles apeet MAa.vc«3- 
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To Beauty 7 Ah no ! she forgets 
The charmB which she wielded oef ore ; 

Nor knows the foul worm that he frets 
The skin which but yesterday fools could adore. 
¥or the smoothness it held or the tint which it wore. 

Shall we build to tJie purple of Pride, • 

The trappings which dizen the proud? 

Alas, tnoy arc all laid aside, 
And here's neither dross nor adornments allowed, 
But the long winding-sheet and the fringe of the shroud* 

To Riches? Alas! 'tis in vain ; 
Who hid. in their turns have been hid ; 

The treasures are squandered again ; 
And here in the grave are all metals forbid 
But tiie tinsel that shines on the dark coffin-lid. 

To the pleasures which Mirth can afford, 
The revel, the laugh, and the jeer? 

Ah ! here is a plentifnl board ! 
But the guests are all mute as their pitiful chaeTf 
And none but the worm is a reveller here. 

Shall we build to Affection and Love ? 
All no I thev have withered and died, 

Or fled with the spirit above. 
Friends, brothers, and sisters are laid side by side^ 
Yet none have saluted, and none have replied. 

Unto Sorrow ?— the dead cannot grieve ; 
Not a sob, not a sigh meets mine car. 

Which Compassion itself could relieve. 
Ah, swefetly they slumber, nor love, hope, or fear; 
Peace I peace is the watcUward,the only one hero. 

Unto Death, to whom monarchs must oow? 
Ah no ! for his empire ia known, 

And here there are trophies enow ! 
Beneath the cold dead, and around the dark stone, 
Are the signs of a sceptre that none may disown. 

The first tabernacle to Hope we will build. 
And look for the sleepers around us to rise ! 

The second to Faith, which insures it fulfilled ; 
And the third to the Lamb of the great sacrifice. 
Who bequeathed us them both when He rose to the skies. 

ROBERT POLLOK. 

/7 appeared a religious poem in blank verse, entitled * The 
)f Time,' by Hobekt PoLiiOK, which speedily rose to great 
ty, especially among the more serious and dissenting classes 
md. The author was a young licentiate of the Scottislv Scces- 
irch. Many who scarcely (iver looked into modern poetry 
npted to peinise a work which embodied their favourite theo- 
enets, set off with the graces of poetical fancy and deRc,r\^U!Wv% 
the ordinary rearlcrs of imaginative WVeY^tVwx^, \\\^ ^o^Ts^XissSs. 
d originnlity cmmgh to challenge an SLUeTv\ANei\veT\\v.\>\. '^^^^ 
f Time 'in a, long poem, extending lo t^-nXiooSk^, vrtSWie:^ >^^ 
sometimes imitates the lofty marcVi oi "NVXiVyo., ^^x^^ ^ ^^*^ 
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times resembles that of Blair and Young. The object of the poet is to 
describe the spiritual life and destiny of man; and he varies his 
religious specnlati<»ns with episodical pictures and narratives, to ilhis- 
trate the effects of virtae or vice. The sentiments of the author are 
strongly GalvinistiC) and in this respect, as well as in a certain crade 
ardonr of imagination and devotional enthusiasm, the poem reminds 
us of the style of the old Scottish theologians. It is often harsh, toigid, 
and vehement, and deformed by a gloomy piety which repels the 
reader, in spite of many fine passages and images that are scattered 
throughout the work. With much of the spirit and the opinions of 
Cowper, Pollok wanted his taste. Time might have mellowed the 
fmits of his genius ; for certainly the design of such an extensive 
poem, and the p>ossession of a poetical diction copious and energetic, 
by a young man reared in circumstances by no means favourable for 
the cultivation of a literary taste, indicate remarkable intellectual 
power and force of character. * The Course of Time,' says Professor 
Wilson, * though not a poem, overflows with poetry.' Hard as was 
the lot of the young poet in early life, he reverts to that period with 
poetic rapture : 

Wake, dear remembrances I wake, childhood-days^ 

Loves, friendships, wake ! and wake thou, mom and even I 

Snn, with thy orient locks, ni^ht, moon, and stars I 

And thon, celestial bow, and aU ye woods. 

And hills and vales, first trode in dawning life, 

And hours of holy musing, wake I 

Robert Pollok was destined, like Henry Kirke White, to an early 

frave. He was bom in the year 1799, at Muirhouse, in the parish of 
iaglesham, Renfrewshire, and after the usual instruction in country 
schools, was sent to the university of Glasgow. He studied five 
years in the divinity hall under Dr. Dick. Some time after leaving 
college, he wrote a series of * Tales of the Covenanters,' in prose, which 
were published anonymously. His application to his studies brought 
on symptoms of pulmonary disease, and shortly after he received his 
license to preach, in the sprinff of 1827, it was too apparent that his 
health was in a precarious and dangerous state. This tendency was 
further confirmed by the composition of his poem. Removal to the 
south-west of England was pronounced necessary for the poet's pul- 
monary complaint, and he went to reside at Shirley Conunon, near 
Southampton. The milder air of this place effected no improve- 
ment, and after lingering on a few weeks, Pollok died on the 17th of 
September 1827. The same year had witnessed his advent as ft 
preacher and a poet, and his untimely death. * The Course of Time,' 
however, continued to be a popular poem, and has gone through ft 
vast number of editions, both in this country and in America, vrhile 
the interest of the public in its auWiox \L«i.^\^^ Vc^ ^xsvsswvqIt of his life, 
published in 1843. Pollok was mteixe^ m \)afc OkwxOk^^s^s, ^'^^- 
brook, the parish in whicli S\^\ey CommoTi.\% «s.\^^a^fc^,^«sl\^^®»^ 
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is admirers have erected an obelisk of granite to point out the 

's grave. 

Laoe. — From Book V. 

Hail lom first love, thon word that sums all bliss I 

The sparkling cream of all Time's blessednessi 

The silken down of happiness complete I 

Discemer of the ripest grapes of jov 

She gathered and selected with her hand, 

All miest relishes, all fairest sights, 

All rarest odours, all divinest somids. 

All thoughts, all feelings dearest to the soul : 

And brought the holy mixture home, and filled 

The heart with all superlatives of bliss. 

But who would that expound, which words transcends, 

Must talk in vain. Behold a meeting scene 

Of early love, and thence infer its worth. 

It was an eve of autumn's holiest mood. 

The corn-fields, bathed in C^thia's sHver light, 

Stood ready for the reaper's gathering hand ; 

And all the winds slept soundly. Nature seemed 

In silent contemplation to adore 

Its maker. Now and then the aged leaf 

Fell from its fellows, rustling to the grotmd; 

And, as it fell, bade man think on his end. 

On vale and Itike, on wood and mountain high. 

With pensive wing outspread, sat heavenly Thought, 

Conversing with itself. Vfesper looked forth 

From out her western hermitage, and smiled : 

And up the east, unclouded, rode the moon 

With all her stars, gazing on earth intense 

As if she saw some wonder working there. 
Such was the night, so lovely, stllT, serene. 

When, by a hermit thorn that on the hill 

Had seen a hundred flowery ages pass, 

A damsel kneeled to oifer up her prayer — 

Her prayer nightly offered, nightly heard. 

This ancient thorn had been the meeting-place 

Of love, before his country's voice had called 

The ardent youth to fields of honour far 

Beyond the wave : and hither now repaired, 

Nightly, the maid, by God's all-seeing eye 

Seen only, while she sought this boon alone — 

* Her lover's safely, and his quick return.* 

In holy, humble attitude she Kneeled, 

And to her bosom, f^r as moonbeam, pressed 

One hand, the other lifted up to heaven. 

Her eye, upturned, bright as the star of mom. 

As violet meek, excessive ardour streamed. 

Wafting away ner earnest heart to Qod. 

Her voice, scarce uttered, soft as Zephyr's sighs 

On morning's lily cheek, ihough soft and low, 

Tet heard m heaven, heard at the mercy-seat. 

A tear-drop wandered on her lovely face ; 

It was a tear of faith and holy fear ; 

Pure as the drops that hang at dawning-time 

On vonder willows by the stream ot \\fe. 

On her the moon looked Btead£aat\7; l\ie %\ax« 
That circle nightly round the eteTii«X\\iTO\ie 
Olanced down, well pleased ; and e^eacNaa^isx^'^^s^* . 
Oava ^radons audience to her prajec ei3QR«te. 
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Oh, had her lover seen her thus alone, 
Thus holy, wrestling thus, and all for him! 
Nor did ho not ; for of ttimes Providence 
With unexpected joy the fervent prayer 
Of faith surprised. Returned from long delay^ 
With glory crowned of righteous actions won. 
The sacred thorn, to memorv dear, first sought 
The youth, and found it at the happy hour 
Just when the damsel kneeled herself to pnyr. 
Wrapped in devotion, pleading with her God, 
She saw him not, he£u*a not his foot approach. 
All holy imagtis seemed too Impure 
To emblem her he saw. A seraph kneeled. 
Beseeching for his ward before the throne. 
Seemed fittest, pleased him best. Sweet was the fhonght ! 
But sweeter still the kind remembrance came 
That she was flesh and blood formed for himself. 
The plighted partner of his future life. • 
And as they met, embraced, and sat embowered 
In woody chambers of the starry night. 
Spirits of love about them ministered, 
And God'approving, blessed the holy joy I 

Friendsliip. — From the Same. 

Nor unremembered is the hour when friends 

Met. Friends, but few on earth, and therrfore dear ; 

Sought oft, and sought almost as oft in vain ; 

Yet always sought, so native to the heart, 

60 much desired and coveted by all. 

Nor wonder thou — thou wonderest not, nor need*8t« 

Much beautiful, and excellent, and fair 

Was seen beneath the sun ; but nought was seen . • 

More beautiful, or excellent or fair 

Than face of faithful friend, fairest when seen 

In darkest day ; and many sounds were sweet. 

Most ravishing and pleasant to the ear; 

But sweeter none than voice of faithful friend : 

Sweet always, sweetest heard in loudest storm. 

Some I remember, and will ne'er forget ; 

My early friends, friends of my evil day; 

Friends in my mirth, friends in my misery too: 

Friends given by God in mercy and in love ; 

My counsellors, and comforters, and guides ; 

My joy in bliss, my second bliss in joy ; • 

Companions of my young desires ; in doubt. 

My oracles, my wings in nigh pursuit. 

Oh, I remember, and will ne'er forget 

Our meeting spots, our chosen sacred hours, ... ■■ 

Our burning words that uttered all the soul, 

Our faces beaming -with unearthly love ; i. .• • ' 

Sorrow with sorrow sighing, hope with hoi>e 

Exulting, heart embracing neart entire I 

As birds. of social feather nelping each ■■■. .. ■ 

His fellow's flight,. we soared into the skies. 

And cast the clouds beneath our feet, and earth, -. 

With all her tardy leadon-footed cares. 

And. talked the speech, and a\6 t\ve too4 «t Yv^wiea I . 

These I remember, these Be\e.ctes.\.Tft«sv, 

And would their names record \ \»u\.n«^\^«S^^ 

3fr raention of their name 1 »^^P^%^^ ^^ 

They etasd illustxious 'moT\g tUe \ouA«eX\ia3c^a. 
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And will receive thee glad, my friend and their&~ 
For all are friends in heaven, all faithful friends ; 
And many friendships in the days, of time 
Begmi, are lasting here, and growing still ;' 
So grows ours evermore, both theirs and mine. 

I^r is the hour of lonely walk forgot 
In the wide desert^ where the view was large. 
Pleasant were many scenes, but most to me , 
The solitude of vast extent, untouched 
By hand of art, where nature 8owe.d herself. 
And reaped her crops ; whose garments were the clouds ; 
Whose minstrels, brooks ; whose lamps, the moon and stars ; 
Whose organ-choir, the voice of many waters ; 
Whose banquets, morning dewftj whose heroes, storms; 
Whose warriors, mighty winds ; whose lovers, flowers ; 
Whose orators, the thunderbolts of God ; 
Whose palaces, the everlasting hills ; 
Whose ceiling, heaven's unfathomable blue ; 
And from whose rocky turrets, battled high» 
Prospect immense spread out on all sides round, 
Lost now beneaUti the welkin and. the main, 
Now walled with hills that slej^ above the storm* 
Most fit was such a pbice for musing men. 
Happiest sometimes when musing without aim* 

Happiness. — From tlie saine. 

Whether in crowds or solitudes, in streets 

Or shady groves, dwelt Happiness, it seems 

In vain to ask ; her nature makes it vain ; 

Though poets much, and hermits, talked and sung 

Of brooks and crystal founts, and weeping dewSy 

And mvrtle bowers, and solitary vales. 

And with the nymph made assignations there, 

And wooed her with a love-sick oaten reed ; 

And sages too, although less positive. 

Advised their sods to court her in the shadeu 

Delirious babble all I Was happiness. . 

Was self -approving, God-approving joy, 

In drops of dew, however pure ? in ^les. 

However sweet 7 in wells, nowever clear 7 

Orgroves, however thick with verdant shade? 

True, these were of themselves exceeding fairs 
How fair at mom and even I worthy the walk 
Of loftiest mind, and gave, when all within. 
Was right, a feast of overflowing bliss ; 
But were the occasion, not the cause of joy. 
They waked the native fountains of the soul 
Which slept before, and stirred the holy tides 
Of feeling up, giving the heart to drink 
From its own treasures draughts of perfect sweet. 

The Christian faith, which better knew the h^art 
Of man, him thither sent for peace, and thus j 
Declared : Who flnds it, let him find it there ; j 
Who flnds It not, for ever let him seek 
In vain ; 'tis God's most holy, changeless will, 

True Happiness had no localities. 
No tones provincial, no peculiar earb. 
Where Duty went, she went, wim JualVie vjeoS^ 
And went with Meokness, Charity, atv^liONQ, 
Where'er a tear was dri(^d, a womideA XvviatX. 
Bound up, a bruised spirit with, the OLew 
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Of sympathy anointed, or a pang 

Of honest suffering soothed, or jOajiiry 

Repeated oft, as on; bj love f oreiven ; 

Where'er an evil passion was snbdued, 

Or Virtue's feeble embers fanned ; where'er 

A sin was heartily abjured and left; 

Where'er a pious act was done, or breathed 

A pioas prayer, or wished a pious wish ; 

There was a high and holy place, a epot 

Of sacred light, a most religious fane. 

Where Happiness, descending, sat and smiled. 
But these apart. In sacred memory lives 

The mom of life, first mom of endless days, 

Most joyful mom I Nor yet for nought the joy. 

A being of eternal date commenced, 

A young immortal t^en was bora ! And who 

Shall teu what strange variety of bliss 

Burst on the infant soul, when first it looked 

Abroad on GkMl's creation fair, and saw 

The glorious earth and glorious heaven, and face 

Of man sublime, and saw all new, and felt 

All new I when thou^t awoke, though never more 

To sleep I when first it saw, heard, reasoned, willed, 

And triumphed in the warmth of conscious life I 
Nop happy only, but the cause of joy. 

Which those who never tasted always mourned. 

What tongue I— no tongue shall tell what bliss o'erflowed 

The mother's tender heart, while round her hung 

The offspring of her love, and lisped her name ; 

As living jewels dropped unstained from heaven, 

That made her fairer far, and sweeter seem. 

Than every ornament of costliest hue I 

And who hath not been ravished, as she passed 

With all her playful band of little ones. 

Like Luna with her daughters of the sky. 

Walking in matron majesty and grace? 

All who had hearts here pleasure found : and oft 

Have I, when tired with neavy task, for tasks 

Were heavy in ttie world below, relaxed 

My weary thoughts among their guiltless sports. 

And led them by their littfe hands a-field, 

And watched them ran and crop the tempting flower— 

Which oft, unasked, they brought me, and bestowed 

With smiling face, that waited for a look 

Of praise — and answered curious questions, but 

In much simplicitv, but ill to solve : 

And heard their ooservations strange and new; 

And settled whiles their little quarrels, soon 

Ending in peace, and soon forgot in love. 

And still I looked upon their loveliness. 

And sought through nature for similitudes 

Of perfect beauty, innocence, and bliss. 

And fairest imagery round me thronged ; 

Dew-drops at day-spring on a seraph's locks, 

Roses that bathe about the well of life. 

Young Loves, voung Hopes, dancing on Morning's cheekf 

Gems leaping in the coronet of Love I 

80 beautiful, so full of life, they seemed 
As made entire of beams ot aneeVft c^c». 
Gay, gnUeless, sportWe, \0ve\7 \\\X\ei\)aMi\s^\ 
Playing around the den ot soiiovi, tAaA. 
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In smiles, believing in their fairy hopes. 
And thinking man and woman tme ! all joy, 
Happy all day, and happy all the night I ^ 

JAMES MONTGOMERY. 

James Montgomery, a religious poet of deservedly high reputa- 
tion, was borne at Irvine, in Ayrshire, November 4, 1771. His 
father was a Moravian missionary, who died whilst propagating 
Christianity in the Island of Tobago. The poet was educated at the 
Moravian school at Fulneck, near Leeds, but declined being a priest, 
and was put apprentice to a grocer at Mirfield, near Fulneck. In his 
sixteenth year, with 3s. 6d. in his pocket, he ran off from Mirfield, 
and after some suffering, became a shop-boy in the village of Wath, 
in Yorkshire. He next tried London, carrying with him a collection 
of his poems, but failed in his efforts to obtain a publisher. In 1791, 
he obtained a situation as clerk in a newspaper office in Sheffield; 
and his master failing, Montgomery, with the aid of friends, estab- 
lished the * Sheffield Iris,* a weekly journal, which he conducted with 
marked ability, and in a liberal, conciliatory spirit, up to the year 
1825. His course did not always run smooth. In January 1794, 
amidst the excitement of that agitated period, he was tried on a 
charge of having printed a ballad, written by a clergyman of Belfast, 
on the demolition of the Bastille in 1789 ; which was then interpreted 
into a seditious libel. The poor poet, notwithstandihg the innocence 
of his intentions, was found guilty, and sentenced to three months' 
imprisonment in the castle of York, and to pay a fine of £20. In Ja- 
nuary 1795 he was tried for a second imputed political offence — a par- 
agraph in his paper which reflected on the conduct of a magistrate in 
quelling a riot at Sheffield. He was again convicted, and sentenced 
to six months' imprisonment in York Castle, to pay a fine of£30, and 
to give security to keep the peace for two years. *A11 the persons,* 
says the amiable poet, writing in 1840 ' who were actively concerned 
in the prosecutions against me in 1794 and 1795, are dead, and, with- 
out exception, they died in peace with me. I believe I am quite cor- 
rect in saying, that from each of them distinctly, in the sequel, I re- 
ceived tokens of good-will, and from several of them substantial 
proofs of kindness. I mention not this as a plea in extenuation of 
offences for which I bore the penalty of the law; I rest my justifica- 
tion, in these cases, now on the same grounds, and no other, on which 
I rested my justification then. I mention the circumstance to the 
honour of the deceased, and as an evidence that, amidst all the vio- 
lence of that distracted time, a better spirit was not extinct, but 
finally prevailed, and by its healing mflMeivc^ ^\!i. Vxv^'s*^ ^<:sa&sssJv 
those who had been conscientious su^erets.* 
Mr. Montgomcrv's iiTfit YohimQ o^ poetxy— \i^\i^C^V^«^<2>\\^^«^«^«^ 
occasional pieces in Jiisnewsimper— appeared m\^^ftfe,'wA^'!v&^^^ 
The Wanderer of Switzerland, and oUvct Poeu^: \x«^«^&^^ ^ 
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through two editions ; and his publishers had just issued a third, when , 
the * Edinburgh Review * of January 1807 * denounced tlie unfortunate 
volume in a style of such authoritative reprobation as no mortal verse 
could be expected to survive.' The critique, indeed, was insolent and 
unfeeling — written in the worst stvle of the * Review,' when all the 
sins of its youth were full-blown and unchecked. Among other things, 
the reviewer predicted that in less than three years nobody would 
know the name of * Tlie Wanderer of Switzerland,' or of any other of 
the poems in the collection. Within eighteen months from the utter- 
ance of this oracle, a fourth impression — 1500 copies — of the con- 
demned volume was passing through the press whence the * Edin- 
biwgh Review ' itself was issued, and it lias now reached nearly 
twenty editions. The next work of the poet was ' The West Indies,' 
a poem in four parts, written in honour of the abolition of the African 
f4ave-trade by the British legislature in 1807. The poem is in the 
heroic (jouplet, and possesses a vigour and freedom of description, 
and a power of patlietic painting, much superior to anything in the 
first volume. Mr. Montgomery afterwards published 'Prison 
Amusements,' written during his nine months* confinement in York 
Castle in 1794 and 1795. In 1813 he came forward with a more 
elaborate performance, ' The World before the Flood,' a poem in the 
heroic couplet, and extending to ten short cantos. His pictures of 
the antediluvian patriarchs in their happy valley, the invasion of 
Eden by the descendants of Cain, the loves of Javan and Zillah, the 
translation of Enoch, and the final deliverance of the little band of 
patriarch families from the hand of the giants, are sweet and touch- 
ing, and elevated by pure and lofty feeling. Connected with some 
patriotic individuals in his own neighbourhood ' in many a plan for 
lessening the sum of human misery at home and abroad,' our author 
next published ' Thoughts on Wheels ' (1817), directed against state 
lotteries; and ' The Climbing Boy's Soliloquies,' publish^ about the 
same time, in a work WTitten by different authors, to aid in effecting 
the abolition, at length happily accomplished, of the cruel and un- 
natural practice of employing bovs in sweeping chimneys. In 
1819 he published * Greenland,' a poem in five cantos, containmg a 
sketch of the ancient Moravian Church, its revival in the eighteenth 
century, and the origin of the missions by that people to Greenland 
in 1733. The poem, as published, is only a part of the author'8 
original plan, but the beauty of its polar descriptions and episodes 
recommended it to public favour. The only other long poem by 
Mr. Montgomery is * The Pelican Island,' suggested by a passage in 
Captain Flinder's voyage to Terra Australis, describing the existence 
of the ancient haunts of the pelican in the small island^ on the coast 
ot iVew Holland. The work is in blank verse, in nine short cantos, 
and the uarrative is supposed to \^ft ^^\Nct^v\ Vs^ an imaginary being 
who witnef^scs the series oi cvcivX?. Tvi\aXQi^> ^^Vst XJ^s; -^V^<i.\iS!&\M«h • 
penecL The poem abounds m rnvKvaXa «a^ ^O^^ts.\fc ^sssRsssi^^m^ 
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natural phenomena — has great felicity of diction and expression — 
and altogether possesses more of the power and fertility of the 
master than any other of the author's works. 

Besides the works we have enumerated, Mr. Montgomery 'threw 
off a number of small effusions, published in different periodicals, 
and short translations from Dante and Petrarch. On his retirement 
in 1825 from the ' invidious station ' of newspaper editor, which he 
had maintained for more than thirty years, through good report and 
evil report, his friends and neighbours of Sheffield, of every shade 
of political and religious distinction invited him to a public entertain- 
ment, at which the late Earl Fitzwilliam presided. There the happy 
and grateful poet * ran through the story of his life even from his 
boyish days,' when he came amongst them, fpiendless and a stranger, 
from his retirement at Fulneck among the Moravian brethren, by 
whom he was educated in all but knowledge of the world. He spoke 
with pardonable pride of the success which had crowned his labours 
as an author. *Kot, indeed,' he said 'with fame and fortune, as 
these w^ere lavished on my greater contemporaries, in comparison 
with whose magnificent possessions on the British Parnassus my 
small plot of ground is no more than Naboth's vineyard to Ahab's 
kingdom ; but it is my own ; it is no copyhold ; I borrowed it, I leased 
it from none. Every foot of it I enclosed from the common myself; 
and I can say that not an inch which I had once gained have I ever 
lost.' In 18ii0 and 1831 Mr. Montgomery was selected to deliver a 
course of lectures at the Boyal Institution on Poetir and General 
Literature, which he prepared, for the press, and published in 1833. 
A pension of £200 per annum was, at the instance of Sir Robert 
Peel, conferred upon Mr. Montgomery, which he enjoyed till his 
death in 1854, at the ripe age of eighty-three. A collected edition of 
his works, with autobiographical and illustrative matter, was issiied in 
1841 in four volumes, and Memoirs of his Life and Writings have 
been published by two of his friends, John Holland and James 
Everett. A tone of generous and enlightened morality pervades all 
the writings of this poet. He was the enemy of the slave-trade and 
of every form of oppression, and the warm friend of every scheme 
of philanthropy and improvement. The pious and devotional feelings 
displayed in his early effusions colour all his poetry. In description, 
however, he is not less happy ; and in his * Greenland ' and ' Pelican 
Island' there are passages oi great beauty, evincing a refined taste 
and judgment in the selection of his materials. His late works had 
more vigour and variety than those by which he first became distin- 
guished. Indeed, his fame was long confined to what is termed the 
religious world, till he rliewed, by his cultivation of different styles 
of poetry, that his depth and sincerity of feeling, tl^a ?>\SM<$^<i^ '^^ 
his taste, and the picturesque beauty oi "his Xa.n^wa.s^e,,"^^'^^ \^^\»t^- 
stricted to purely spiritual themes. His amaWex poQX£\9. ^-Q^^;^ ^"^'^^ 
lan'ty alihost equal to those of Moore, avMcVy, \Xio^^ ^csSfiXva.^^^^^^^ 
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in subject, they resemble in their musical flow, and their compeadi- 
ous happy expression and imagery. 

Greenland, 

Tis Bunset ; to the frmameut serene 
The Atlantic wave reflects a gorgeous scene ; 
Broad in the cloudless west, a belt of gold 
Girds the blue hemisphere ; above unrolled 
The keen clear air ctows palpable to sight, 
Embodied in a flush of crimson light, 
Through which the evening-star, with milder gleam. 
Descends to meet her image in the stream. 
Far in the east, what spectacle uuknoun 
Allures the eye to gaze on it alone ? 
Amidst black rocks, that lift on either hand 
Their countless peaks, and mark receding land; 
Amidst a tortuous labjrinth of seas, 
That shine around the Arctic Cyclades ; 
Amidst a coast of dreariest continent. 
In many a shapeless promontory rent ; 
O'er rocks, seas, islands, promontories spread, 
The ice-blink rears its undulated head, (1) 
On which the sun, beyond the liorizon shrined. 
Hath loft his richest garniture behind ; 
Piled on a hundred arches, ridge by rid^, 
O'er fixed and fluid strides the alpine bridge, 
Whose blocks of sapphire seem to mortal eye 
Hewn from cerulean quarries in the sky ; 
With glacier battlenieiitH that crowd the spherefl, 
The slow creation of SiX thousand years. 
Amidst immensity it towers sublime, 
Winter's eternal palace, built by Time : 
All human structures by his touch are borne 
Down to the dust ; mountains themselves are WOID 
With his light footsteps ; here for ever grows, 
Amid the region of unmelting snows, 
A monument ; where every flake that falls 
Gives adamantine firmness to the walls. 
The sun beholds no mirror in his race, 
That shews a brighter image of his face : 
The stars, in their nocturnal vigils, rest 
Like signal-fires on its illumined crest ; 
The gliding moon around the ramparts wheels, 
And all its magic lights and shades reveals : 
Beneath, the tide with equal fury raves, 
* To undermine it through a thousand caves ; 

Kent from its roof, though thundering fragments oft 
Plunge to the gulf, immovable aloft, 
From age to age, in air, o'er sea, on land. 
Its turrets heighten and its piers expand. 

Hark I through the calm and silence of the scene. 
Slow, solemn, sweet, with many a pause between, 
CelestisQ music swells along the air ! 
No ! 'tis the evening-hymn of praise and prayer 
From yonder deck, where, on the stern retired, 

1 The term ice- blink is generally appWed^T m;3JT\\iW%Vcs^%\va^^».TM.\mta^^ 
tlni he&veuB, which denotes to them U\o, pro-scVwa^ o\\w-m<i\vYN»A;Q.'^. ^t.^Sf'-iS^x 
Bcriptiou is Htteinpted of the most suipeudoxxs •^'^'i^^^^^^^^^^S^^-^^^^^ 
which ban been Jouif d- atinguisbed by v\u& i^ecxjAAax ix3MSift\»l XJafc \>*aj2flSB. w>w»«- 
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Three humble voyagers, (1) with looks inspired. 
And hearts enkindl^ with a holier flame . 
Than ever lit to empire or to fame 
Devoutly stand : their choral accents rise 
On wings of harmony beyond the skies ; 
A^d) 'midst the songs that seraph-minstrels sing, 
Day without night, to their immortal king 
. These edmple strains, which erst Bohemian hills 
Echoed to pathless woods and desert rills 
Now heard from Shetland's azure bound— are known 
In heaven ; and He who sits upon the throne 
In human form, with mediatorial power, 
Bemembers Calvary, and hails the hour 
When, by the Alnughtv Father's high decree, 
Thd utmost north to him shall bow the knee, 
And, won by love, an untamed rebel race 
Kiss the victorious sceptre of his grace. 
Then to his eye, whose instant glance pervades 
Heaven's heights, earth's circle, hell's profoundest shades, 
Is there a group more lovely than those three 
Night-watching pilgrims on the lonely sea? 
Or to his ear, that gathers, in one sound. 
The v51ces of adoring worlds around, 
Ck>mes there a breath of more delightful praise 
Than the faint notes his poor disciples raise. 
Ere on the treacherous main they sink to rest. 
Secure as leaning on their Master's breast ? 

They sleep ; but memory wakes ; and dreams array 
Night In a lively masquerade of day ; 
The land they seek, the land they leave behind, 
Meet on mid-ocean in the plastic mind ; 
One brings forsaken home and friends so nigh. 
That tears in slumber swell the unconscious eye : 
The other opens, with prophetic view. 
Perils which e'en their fathers never knew 
(Though schooled by suffering, Ion? inured to toil, 
Outcans and exiles from their natal soil) ; 
Strange scenes, strange men ; untold, untried distress ; 
Pain, nardships, fanune, cold, and nakedness. 
Diseases ; death in every hideous form. 
On shore, at sea, by flre, by flood, by storm ; 
Wild beasts, and wilder men — unmoved with fear. 
Health, comfort, safety, life, they count not dear, 
May thev but hopje a Saviour's love to shew, 
And warn one spirit from eternal woe ; 
Nor win they faint, nor can they strive in vain. 
Since thus to live is Christ, to die is gain. 

'Tis mom : the bathing moon her lustre shrouds ; 
Wide o'er the east impends an arch of clouds 
That spans the ocean ; while the infant dawn 
Peeps through the portal o'er the liquid lawn 
That ruffled by an April gale appeal's. 
Between the gloom and splendour of the spheres, 
Dark-purple as the moorland heath, when ram 
Hangs in low vapours over the autumnal plain : 
Till the full sun, resurgent from the flood. 
Looks on the waves, and turns them into blood ; 
But qnickly kindling, as his beams aspire. 
The lambent billows play in fotmB ot nie. 
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Where is the vessel ? Shiuiug through the light. 
Like the white sea-fowl's horizontal Eight. 
Yonder she wings, and skiraSj and cleaves her way 
Through refluent foam and iridescent spray. 

NigJU, 



Night is the time for rest ; 

How sweet, when labours close. 
To gather round an aching breast 

The curtain of repode, 
Stretch the tired limbs, and lay the head 
Upon our own delightful bed I 

Night is the time for dreams ; 

The gay romance of life. 
When truth that is, and truth that seems. 

Blend in fantastic strife ; 
Ah ! visions less beguiling far 
Than waking dreams by daylight are I 

Night is the time for toil ; 

To plough the classic field, 
Intent to find the burled spoil 

Its wealthy furrows yield ; 
Till all is ours that sages taught. 
That poets sang or heroes wrought. 

Night is the time to weep ; 

To wet with unseen tears 
Those graves of memory where sleep 

The joys of other years ; 
Hopes that were angels in their birth, 
But perished young like things on earth I 

Night is the time to watch ; 
On ocean's dark expanse 
To hail the Pleiades, or catch 



The full moon's earliest glance, 
That brings into the home-sick mind 
All we have loved and left behind. 

Night is the time for care 
Brooding on hours nVLsspent, 

To see the spectre of. despair 
Come to our Ibn^ly tent ; 

Like Brutus, 'midst his slumbering host, 

Summoned to die by Csesar's ghost. 

Night is the time to think ; 

Then from the eye the soul 
Takes flight, and on the utmost brink 

Of yonder starry pole, 
Discerns beyond the abyss of niglit 
The dawn of uncreated light. 

Night is the time to pray ; 

Our Saviour oft \^1thdrew 
To desert mountains far away ; 

So will his followers do ; 
Steal from the throng to haunts untrod, 
And commune there alone with God. 

Night is the time for death ; 

when all around is peace, 
Calmly to yield the weary breath 

From sin and suffering cease :' 
Think of heaven's bliss, and give theaign 
To parting friends— such death be mmel 



The Pdkan Island. 

Light as a flake of foam upon the wind, 
Keel-upward from the deep emerged a shell. 
Shaped like the moon ere half her horn is fljled: 
Fraught with young life, it righted as it rose. 
And moved at will along the yielding water. 
The native pilot of this nttle bark 
Put out a tier of oars on either side. 
Spread to the wafting breeze a twofold sail. 
And motmted up and glided down the billow 
In happy freedom, pleased to feel the air, 
And wander in the luxury of light. 
Worth all the dead creation, in that hour, 
To me appeared this lonely Nautilus, 
My fellow-being, like myself alive. 
Entranced in contemplation, vague yet sweet, 
I watched its vagrant course ana rippling wake. 
Till I forgot the 8\m am\^\, l\v<i \vftV).N<eu%, 

It closed, sunk dwiwdXeOiXo «l\«o\tvV^\\^:^^^'^^%\ 
While the last bubble ctovjiwAVW. CivKv^\Y£ViL^^l 
Through wbieU mme eyeaWW gtfi^\x^^vc«^'»'^^ 
A joyous creature \au\\AiOLtbtow^\X^^ >i^i— 
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form, 

iceoded. 

friend, 

illdgli 






With evn; motjon powing out freeb betmtiea 
A« tivragh the coiHCldav coldon came and m 
At pMumn, jtkiiTlnE In tbetr BnMIe obanges- 
■taomon ««r'the Itbad, Levlathui 
Looked fortb, utd from bla roaring uoaMlB >e 
Two nantiilnfe to the tky, then ptnnKd unali 
'- ' — ~— "me Uiroogh the cloSng gs^. 

TheJtedme. 



twa; B nsm«)ee« 'brook. Of one i^roed with every grace, 

HarnameHndda'' ' """ 

itn^n sprmg, Bat not her atory ; 



i on It* grsaw rnfoy o eprmg, 
o'er Ete eddylDg mrfaee played , 
[Qldet tbe KideiMiFBDebea udk. 



kfplendidH 
» gloi7 ronod > < 



trsjed i j\nd frolicked id tie gaytBt riae. 

arj there lay dovm forest. Where ftehion's high-born minions sport 

at* the luh^on hnik her Doat* Like aparklbig flrefliesoD the wing: 

Bat thence, when loie faul toncbedftcir 
leantjf al to eland aad watck aonl. 

ooiitalQ'a ccTStal tnrn to gemn. To natore iDd to troth she stole. 



■Iwere r^ini 



From din, and pageantrj. audaOUei 
'Uldst woods and oionutBins, valea and 

She treads tJw paths of towly life, 

YetinalKiBom.cirdereigi.R, 
No fountain BCsltering duunood-ehow- 



A^mhimM of Youth. 

igher, will ne climb. Onward I onward, will we press 
monnLof gku)', Throngh (he path of duty,; 

aaiv^ n]ay live through timti Virtue Is True happiness, 
aWnlrj'B aiory ; Excellence true beantj. 

hen her welfare ca]l9, Uinda are of anpemal birth, 

onquere, he who falls I Let as make a heaven of earth. 

eeper, let ns loH Closer, closer, then we knit 
ninaeof knowledge; HeBitaBna\\Mift%«iiefti«, 

wsallb and iearniog'B spoil. Where our ftt«a\aa noTOSmW *«^ 
m echool grid coiieyB : In the wV-deeV wes-V^et •, 

ben fotntihet geme Oh, tliey wrniftCT ■w\Ae '"'"'^J™??' 

«™ of diadtHBg. FOTtlMio3Btitltf«,lioia^i'>iiiB>. 
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Nearer, dearer bands of love 

Draw our souls in union. 
To our Father's house above, 



To the saints' commnnion ; 
Thither everv hope ascend. 
There may all our labonrs end. 



The Common Lot, 



Once, in the flight of ages past, 
There lived a man : and who was he 7 

Mortal I howe'er thy lot be cast 
That man resembled thee. 

Unknown the region of his birth. 
The laud In which he died unknown : 

His name has perished from the earth, 
This truth survives alone : 

That joy, and gncf , and hope, and fear, 
Alternate triumphed in his breast ; 

His bliss and woe — a smile, a tear I 
Oblivion hides the rest. 

The bounding pulse, the languid limb. 
The changing spirits' rine and fall ; 

We know that these were felt by him. 
For these are felt by all. 

Be suffered— but his pangs are o'er ; 
Enjoyed — but his delights are fled ; 
Had friends— his friends are now no 

more; 
And foes— his foes are dead. 



He loved— bat whom he loved the grave 
Hath lost in its unconscioos womb: 

Oh, she was fair I bat noaght could 8a\ 3 
Her beauty from the tomb. 

He saw whatever thon hast seen ; 

Eneoontered all that troables thee : 
He was — ^whatever thou hast been ; 

He is— what thou ahalt be. 

The rolling seasons, day and night 
Sun, moon, azid Stan, the earth and 
main. 

Brr^while his portion, life, and light, 
To him exist in vain. 

The donda and sunbeams, o'er his ^e 
That once their shades uidfi^oiy tlu<ew, 

Have left in yonder silent sky t 

No vestige where they flew. 

The annals of the human race, 
Their ruins, since the wcffld begaSi 

Of him afford no other trace 
Than this— there lived a man I 



Prayer is the soul's sincere desire 
' Uttered or unexpressed ; 
The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast. 

Prayer is the burden of a sigh. 

The falling of a tear ; 
The upward glancing of an eye. 

When none but God is near. 

Prayer is the simplest form of speech 

That infant lips can try ; 
Prayer the sublimest strains that reach 

The Majesty on high. 

Prayer is the Christian's vital breath, 

The Christian's native air ; 
His watchword at the gates of death : 

He enters heaven by prayer. 



Praye/r. 

Pn^er is the contrite sinner's toAm 
Returning from his ways ; 

While angels in their songs rdoiee^ 
And say, ' Behold, he prays I' 



The saints in prayer appear as one 
In word, and deed, and mhid^ 

When with the Father and his Soa 
Their fellowship they find. 

Nor prayer is made on earth akme; 

The Holy Spirit pleads ; 
And Jesus, on the eternal throne, 

For sinners intercedes. 

O Thou, by whom we come to God. 

The Life, the Truth, the Way, 
The path of prayer thjrself hast trod 

Lord, teach as how to pray I 



Home, 

There Is a land, of every land the pride. 
Beloved by heaven o'er all the world beside : 
^ Where bnghter suns dispense serener li^t. 
And milder moon^ cnvpwtvdise the night ; 
A land ot beauVy, \\tlxLe., n^Xout, Vf^^> 
Time-tiitored age, an^YoNVMsra^Vidi^QiQSX^ 
The waadcrVn^mannfiii, viYiaBfe «ii^ «x^«a» 
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The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting 8hoiei» 
Views not a realm so bonntif al and fair, 
Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air : 
In every clime the magnet of his soul. 
Touched by remembrance, trembles to that pole ; 
For in tbii land of heaven's peculiar grace ; 
The heritage of nature's noblest race, 
There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest^ 
Where man, creation's tyrant, casts aside 
His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride. 
While in his softened looks benignly blend 
The sire, the son, the husband, brother, filend. 
Here woman reigns ; the mother, daughter, wif& 
Strew with fresh flowers the narrow way of life I 
In the clear heaven of her delightful eye, 
An angel-guard of loves and graces lie ; 
Around her knees domestic duties meet. 
And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet. 
Where shall that land, that 8pot of earth be found ? 
Art thou a man 7— a patriot ?— look around ; 
Ob, thou, Shalt find, howe'er thy footsteps roam. 
That land thp country, and that spot thy home I 

• 
THE HON. WILLIAM KOBEKT SPENCEK. 

Hon. William Robert Spencer (1770-1834) published oc- 
l poems of that description named vers de sodete, whose 
object is to ffild the social hour. They were exaggerated in 
nent and adulation, and wittily parodied in the 'Rejected 
8es.' As a companion, Mr. Spencer was much prized by the 
t circles of the metropolis; but, if we may credit an anecdote 
Rogers, he must have been heartless and artificial. Moore . 

that Spencer should bail him when he was in custody after 
ir of the duel with Jeffrey. * Spencer did not seem much in- 
to do so, remarking that he could not well go out, for it was 

twdw o'docky and he had to be dressed hyfour' Spencer, 
into pecuniary difficulties, removed to Paris, where he died, 
jms were collected and published in 1835. Mr. Spencer trans- 
ae 'Leonora' of Biirffer with great success, and in a vein of 

excellence composed some original bsdlads, one of which, 
I by simplicity and pathos, we subjoin: 

Befrth Geleri, or tlie Qrave of tlie Qreylwurvd, 

urmen heard the bugle sound, * Oh, where doth faithful Gelert roam, 

leerily smiled the mom ; The flower of all his race ; 

ay a brach, and many a hound. So true, so brave— a lamb at home, 

i Llewelyn's liom. A lion in the chase 7 

I he blew a louder blast, 'Twas only at Llewelyn's board 

ave a lustier cheer : The faithful Q«\en te^*, 

(sMerty come, wert never last He watched, he aene^ "ha Oas«tw^. \2^ 

>B^ Juma to bear, lord, 

And sentineWed "Wa \»9u 
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In sooth Le was a peerless hound, 

The gift of roval John ; 
But now no Gelert could be found, 

And all the chase rode on. 

And now, as o'er the rocks and ddls 

The gaUant chidings rise, 
All Snowdon's craggy chaos yislls 

The many-ming^ cries I 

That dav Llewelyn little loved 

The chase of hart and hbre ; 
And scant and small the booty proyed, 

For Gelert was not thcfre. 

I 

Unpleased, Llewelyn homeward hied, 

When, near the portal seat, 
His truant Gelert he espied, 

Bounding his lord to greet. 

But, when he gained his castle-door, 

Aghast the chieftain stood ; 
The hound all o'er was smeared with 

His Dps, his fangs, ran Uood. 

Llewelyn gazed with fierce surprise ; 

Unused such looks to meet, 
His favourite checked his io^nl guise. 

And crouched and licked his feet. 

Onward, in haste, Llewelyn passed, 

And on went Gelert too ; 
And still, where'er his eyes he cast. 

Fresh blood-gouts shocked his view. 

O'ertnmed his infant's bed he found, 
With bloodHBtained covert rent; 

And all around, the walls and ground 
With recent blood besprent. 

He called his child— no voice replied— 
He searched with terror wild ; 

^lood, blood he found on every side. 
But nowhere found his child. 

* Hell-hound 1 my child's by thee dc- 
The frantic father cried ; [voured, 

And to the hilt his vengeful sword 
He plunged in Gelert^s side. 



His suppliant looks, as proA^e he fell, • 

No pity could impart ; 
But still bis Gelert's dying yell 

Passed heavy o'er his heart 

Aroused by Gelert's dying yell, 
Some slumberer wakenea nigh : 

What words the parent's joy could tdl 
To hear his Iniant'e cry I 

Concealed beneath a tumbled heap 
His hurried search had missed, 

AH gk)wing from his rosy sleep. 
The cherub boy he kissed. 

Nor scathe had he, nor bhrm, nor dread, 
But, the same couch beneath, 

Lay a gaunt wolf, all torn and dead, 
Tremendous still ita death. 

Ah, what was then Deweiyn's pain 1 
For now the truth was dear ; 

His gallant hound the wwt had sbdn 
To save Llewelyn's heir. 

Vain, vain was all Llewelyn's woe I 

* Best of thy kind, adieu I . 
The frantic blow which laid thee low 

This heart shall over me.' 

And now a gallant tomb th^ raise, 
With cosuy sculpture decKed ; 

And marbles storied with his praise 
Poor Gelert's bones protect. 

There, never could the S];>eannau pesfl, 

Or f drrester unmoved ; 
There, oft the tear-beeprinldfid grass 

Llewelyn's sorrow proved. 

And there he hung his horn and spearl 

And there as evening fell. 
In fancy's ear he oft would hear 

Poor Gelert's dying yeU. 

And, till great Snowdeo's rocks gtovcA 
And cease the storm to lu^ve. 

The consecrated spot shall hold 
The name of Gelert's Grave.' 



To 



Too late I stayed— forgive the crime ; 

Unheeded flew the hours ; 
How DoiBelesB fans the foot of Time, 

That only treads on floweral 

What eye with clear account remarka 
The ebbing of the glass, 



When all its sands are diamond tpsASt 
That dazzle as they pass I . 

0\i^ ^\io tjQ sober iheaearement 
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Stanms. 

Inight o'er the moonless skies The shade of youthful hope is there, 

. of transient death has spread, That lingered long, and latest died ; 

rtals sleep, when spectres rise, Ambition all dissolved to air, 

ight is wakeful but the dead : With phantom honours by his side. 



ess shape my way pursues, 
ited ghost my couch annoys ; 
ore sad my fancv views, 
of long-departed joys I 



What empty shadows glimmer nigh 7 
They once were f*riendship, Truth, and 
Love! 

Oh. die to thought, to memory die, 
Since lifeless to my heart ye prove ! 

ast two verses. Sir Walter Scott, who knew and esteemed 
, quotes in his diary, terming them * fine lines,' and expres- 
lis own feelings amidst the wreck and desolation of his for- 
Abbotsford. 

henhy luttrell. 

ler man of wit and fashion, and a pleasing versifier, was 
Luttrell (1770-1861), author of 'Advice to Julia: a Letter 
le,' 18^, and * Crockford House,' 1827. Mr. Luttrell was a 
e in the circle of Holland House: * none of the talkers whom 
a London society,* said Rogers, * can slide in a brilliant thing 
ch readiness as he does.' The writings of these witty anil 
ed conversationists seldom do justice to their talents, but 
B happy descriptive passages and touches of light satire in 
'8 verses. Rogers used to quote an epigram made by his 
n the celebrated vocalist, Miss Tree: 

On this tree when a nightingale settles and sings. 
The tree will return her as good as she brings. 

sat in the Irish parliament before the Union. He is said to 
m a natural son of Lord Carhampton. The following are 
from the * Advice to Julia: ' 

London in Autumn. 



8t. Kays of fiercer heat 
e scorching pavement beat, 
the faint breeze, by fits 
blows and intermits. 
-lived sreen, a msset brown 
try withering shrub in tovm, 
I the air, in clouds arise 
nan plagues of dust and flies ; 



At rest, in motion— forced to roam 
Abroad, or to remain at home, 
Nature proclaims one common lot 
For all conditions—* Be ye hot ! * 
Day is intolerable — Night 
As close and suffocating quite : 
And stil) the mercury mounts higher, 
Till London seems again on fire. 



tie dawn of lingering day, 
an ashy gray; 
leniog with a sordid stain 
, Bke a lion's mane. 
)p6rtiinate and dense, 
Diiee with every sense. 
v9capeiHiL ^11 around 
(fta7 unwonted sonnd. 
%adetin, atrmd to stir, 



The N&Dember Fog of Loridon, 

The chilled and puzzled i>assenger. 
Oft blundering from the pavement, fails 
To feel his way along the rails ; 
Or at the crossings, in the roll' 
Of every carriage dreads tha ^le« 

Scarce an ecUpae, vdVXv v«^*^ ^'^^'. 
Blots from tY\e tw^e oi\ve«s«vv>2cv^«o».. 
But soon a ttoicWet, dac>s»T q\o«2k. 
Wraps ail the tovm, \«\ioVi> Va. wcoo^'fe'* 
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Which Bteam-o^mpclIiDg trade disgorges And WoUaston and Davy guide 

From all her f amaces and forges The car that bears thee, at the side. 

In pitcliy clouds, too deuse to rise, If any power can, any how 

Descends rejected from the skies ; Abate these nnlsances, 'tis thoa; 

Till struggling day, extiuguished quite And see, to aid thee, in the blow, 

At noon gives place to candle-light. The bill of Michael Angelo ; 

O Chemistry, attractive maid, Oh join— success a thing of course 1ft- 

Doscend, in pity, to our aid : Thy heavenly to his mortal forc(»; 

Come with thy all-pervading gases, Matke all chimneys chew the cud 

Thy crucibles, retorts, and glasses, Like hungry cows, as chimneys staonldl 

Thy fearful energies and wonders, And since 'tis only smoke we diraw 

Thy dazzling lights and mimic thunders ; Within our lungs at common law. 

Let Carbon fn thy train be seen, Into their thirsty tubes be sent 

Dark Azote and fair Oxygen, Fresh air, by act of parliament. 

HENRY GALLY ENIGHT. 

Some Eastern tales in the manner and measnTe of Byron were 
WTitten by an accomplished man of fortune, Mr. Henry Gally 
Knight (1786-1846). The first of these, ' llderim, a Syrian Tale/ 
was published in 1816. This was followed by * Phroeyne, a Grecian 
Tale,' 'Alashtar, an Arabian Tale,' 1817. Mr. Knight also wrote a 
dramatic poem, 'Hannibal in Bithynia.* Though evincing poetical 
taste and correctness in the delineation of Eastern manners — ^for Mr. 
Knight had travelled — ^these poems failed in exciting attention; and 
their author turned to the study of our medisBval architecture. His 
'Architectural Tour in Normandy,' and 'Ecclesiastical Architecture 
of Italy from the Time of Constantino to the Fifteenth Century '—tlie 
latter a splendidly illustrated work — are valuable additions to this 
branch of our historical literature. 

SAYERS— HELEN MARIA WILLIAMS. 

Several other minor poets of considerable merit at the be^nningof 
this period, were read and admired by poetical students and criucs, 
who have affectionately preserved their names, though the works they 
praised are now forgotten. Dr. Frank Sayers, of Norwich (1763- 
1817) has been specially commemorated by Southey, thou^ even in 
1826 the laureate admitted that Sayers was ' out of aate.' The woito 
of this amiable physician consisted of ' Dramatic Sketches of the 
Ancient Northern Mythology,' 1790; * Disquisitions, Metaphysical and 
Literary.' 1793; 'Nuga? Poeticce,' 1808; 'Miscellanies,^ 1805; &c. 
The works of Sayers were collected and republished, with an accoimt 
of his life, by William Taylor of Norwich, in 1823. 

Helen Maria WnxiAMS (1762-1827) was very early in life intro- 
duced to public notice by Dr. Kippis, who recommended her fir* 
work, • Edwin and Elfnda' (1782). She went to reside in France, 
imbibed republican opinions, and was near suffering with the 
Girondists auring the tyranivy ot "Robespierre. She was a volBini| 
nous writer both m prose and verae,^M\)^'OT c»l '\A\Xe«» Itom Prance, 
'Travels in Switerland; ^ISairaXVv^ oi ^^^tiVa* ^si. "^isflMSfc; ^^ 
despondence of Louis XVI.. V\t\i 0\i^T^^^v3Vi&. tos.. A».^«R«fc 
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collected and re-published her poems. To one of the pieces in this 
. edition she subjoins the following note: '1 commence the sonnets 
with that to Hope, from a predilection in its favour, for which 1 
have a proud reason: it is that of Mr. Wordsworth, who lately 
honoured me with his visits while at Paris, having repeated it to me 
from memory, after a lapse of many years.* 

Sonnet to Hope, 

Oh, ever akilled to wear the form we love I 

To bid the shapes of fear and grief depart I 
Come, gentle Hope ! with one gay smile remove 

The lasting sadness of an aching heart. 
Thy voice, l^uign enchantress ! let me he€u*; 

Say ihat for me some pleasures yet shall bloom, 
That Pancy^s radiance. Friendship's precious tear. 

Shall soften, or shall chase, misfortune's gloom. 
Bat come not glowing in the dazzling ray. 

Which once with dear illosious charmed my eye. 
Oh, strew no more, sweet flatterer 1 on my way 

The flowers I fondly thought too bright to die ; 
YisioDS leas fair will soothe my pensive breast, 
That asks not happiness, but longs for rest I 

LEIGH HUNT. 

James Henry Leigh Hunt, a poet and essayist of the lively* and 
descriptive, not the intense school, was born at Southgate, in Middle- 
sex, October 19, 1784. His father was a West Indian; but being in 
. Pennsylvania at the time of the American war, he espoused the Bri- 
tish interest with so much warmth, that he had to le^ve the new 
world and seek a subsistence in the old. He took orders in the 
Church of England, and was some time tutor to the nephew of Lord 
Chandos, near Southgate. His son — who was named after his 
father's pupil, Mr. Leigh — was educated at Christ's Hospital, where 
. he continued till his fifteenth year. * I was then,* he says, * first 
deputy Grecian; and had the honour of going out of the school in 
the same rank, at the same age, and for the same reason as my friend 
Charles Lamb. The reason was, that I hesitated in my speech. It 
was understood that a Grecian was bound to deliver a public speech 
before he left school, and to go into the church afterwards; and as I 
could do neither of these things, a Grecian I could not be.' Leigh 
was then a poet, and his father collected his verses, and published 
them with a large list of subscribers. He has himself described this 
volume as a heap of imitations, some of them clever enough for a 
youth of sixteen, but absolutely worthless in every other respect. In 
1805 Mr. Hunt's brother set up a paper called * The News,* and the 
poet went to live with him, and write the theatrical criticisms in it. 
Three years afterwards, they established, m i^omV^^i:?\.\i'CiT^\^, ^"^^^^^ 
Bxaminor, ' a weekly journaX conducUid Y?Vl\v d\^\m^;v»s^c<SL -eSw^^^ • 
The poet was more literary than political \ii\xva\a&\«ai45^^^>^^^^'^;^ 
tfons; but unfQrtumtety, hQ vemviXQd some ft^AcXw^i^ o^ ^Jaa ^-^^vaso^ 
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regent, terming him ' a fat Adonis of fifty,* with other personalities, 
and he was sentenced to two years' imprisonment. The poet's cap- 
tivity was not without its bright side. He had much of the public 
sympathy, and his friends — Byron and Moore being of the number- 
were attentive in their visits. One of his two rooms on the * ground- 
floor ' he converted into a picturesque and poetical study: 'I papered 
the walls with a trellis of roses; I had the ceiling coloured with clouds 
and sky ; the barred windows were screened with Venetian blinds; 
and when my bookcases were set up, with their busts and flowers, 
and a pianoforte made its appearance, perhaps there was not a hand- 
somer room on that side of the water. I took a pleasure, when a 
stranger knocked at the door, to see him come in and stare about 
him. The surprise on issuing from the Borough, and passing 
through the avenues of a jail, was dramatic. Charles Lamb declared 
there was no other such room except in a fairy tale. But I had an- 
other surprise, which was a garden. There was a little yard ou^ 
side railed off from another belonging to the neighbourmg ward. 
This yard I sliut in with green pailings, adorned it with a trellis, bor- 
dered it with a thick bed of earth from a nursery, and even con- 
trived to have a grass-plot. The earth I fllled with flowers and young 
trees. There was an apple-tree from which we managed to get a 
pudding the second, year. As to my flowers, they were allowed to be 
perfect. A poet from Derbyshire [Mr. Moore] told me he had seen 
no such heiart's-ease. I bought the ' Parnaso Italiano ' while in pri- 
son, and used often to think of a passage in it while looking at uui 
miniature piece of horticulture : 

Mio picciol orto, 
A me sei yigna, e campo, e eelva, e prato.— Baumu 

My little garden, 
To me thoa'rt yineyard, field, and wood, and meadow. 

■ Here I wrote and read in fine weather, sometimes under an awning. 
In autumn,* my trellises were hung with scarlet-runners, which added 
to the flowery investment. I used to shut my eyes in my arm-chair, 
and affect to think myself hundreds of miles off. But my trinmpli 
was in issuing forth of a morning. A wicket out of the garden led 
into the large one belonging to the prison. The latter was only for 
vegetables, but it contained a cherry-tree, which I twice saw in dIos- 
som.'* 

This is so interesting a little picture, and so fine an example of 
making the most of adverse circumstances, that it should not be 
omitted in any life of Hunt. The poet, however, was not so well 
fitted to battle with the world, and apply himself steadily to woridly 
business, as he was to dress his garden and nurse his poetical fancies. 
He fell into ditficulties, from \^\\\(.lv Ive was nc^ver afterwards wholly 
free. On leaving prison, Yie puYAV^V^^ \v\^ ' ^^Xssrj ^1 ^^issdni,' an 
^ isLn tale in verse , containmg ^om^ e3.q^\^\\fe \vTNaa> ^g^^ ^^«km^ 
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►et subsequently altered 'Rimini' considerably, but without 
ing it. He set up a small weekly paper, * The Indicator,' on 
of the periodical essayists, which was well received. He also 

the world two small volumes of poetry, 'Foliage,' and 'The 
f the Poets.* In 1822, Mr. Hunt went to Italy to reside with 
yron, and to establish 'The Liberal,' a crude and violent mc- 
f poetry and politics, both in the extreme of liberalism. This 
tion was productive of mutual disappointment and disgust, 
jiberal ' did not sell ; Byron's titled and aristocratic friends 
It against so plebeian a partnership ; and Hunt found that the 
•oet, to whom he was indebted in a pecuniary sense, was cold, 
c, and worldly-minded. Still more unfortunate was it that 
tiould aft^nsrards have written the work 'Lord Byron and Some 

Contemporaries' (1828), in which his disappointed feelings 
-^ent, and thefir expression was construed into mgratitude. His 
J spent in struggling with influences contrary to his nature and 
1 temperament. In 1835, he produced ' Captain Sword and 
1 Pen ' — a poetical denunciation of war. In 1840, he greeted 
ih of the Princess-royal with a copy of verses, from which we 

some pleasing lines: 

vherc thon^ost lie, Nor the lace that wraps thy chin, 

nougtii, iiemote or nigh, No, nor for thy rank a pin. 

of allthe news we sing E'en thy fathers loving hand 
>a know, sweet ignorant thing ; Novrise dost thou understand, 

of planet's love nor p>eople's j When he makes thee f eebFy g^rasp 

t hear the giddy steeples His finger with a tiny clasp ; 

? of thee and thine, Nor dost thon know thy very mother's 

iven had rained them wine ♦ Balmy bosom from anoth^'s, 

t care for all the pains Thoagh thy small blind eyes pursue it ; 

-s and of chamb^lains, Nor the arms that draw thee to it ; 

doctors' learned looks, Nor the eyes that, while they fold thee, 

very bish(^s books, Never can enough behold thee I 

the' same year Hunt brought out a drama, 'A Legend 
orence,' and in 1842 a narrative poem, 'The Palfrey.' 
oetry, generally, is marked by a' profusion of imagery, 
ghtly fancy, and animated description. Some quaintness and 
tion in his style and manner fixed upon him the name of a 
ey poet ; but his studies had lain chiefly in . the elder writers, 
i imitated with success the lighter and more picturesque parts 
lucer aud Bpenser. Boccaccio, and the gay Italian authors, 
■ also to have been among his favourites. His prose essays 
een collected and published imder the title of * The Indicator 
le Companion, a Miscellany for the Fields and the Fireside.* 
ire deservedly popular — full of literary aneedoXa, -^Q^XARft^^vyc^v- 
'd fine sketches both of town and comhIt^ \Vl^, OW\ex v^^'^^ 
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' The Old Court Suburb ' (1855); with several volumes of selections, 
sketches, and critical comments. The egotism of the author is un- 
disguised; but in all Hunt's writings, his peculiar tastes and romantic 
fancy, his talk of books and flowers, and his love of the domestic 
virtues and charities — though he had too much imagination for hi:^ 
judgment in the serious matters of life — impart a particular interest 
and pleasure to his personal disclosures. In 1847, the crown 
bestowed a pension of £200 a year on the veteran poet. He died 
August 28, 1859. His son, Thornton Hunt, published a selection 
from his * Correspondence ' (1862). 

May Morning at Ravenna.— 'From * Bindni.* 

The sun is up, and 'tis a mom of May, 

Ronnd old Kavenna's clcar-Bhewn towers and bay,' 

A morn, the loveliest which the year has seen. 

Last of the spring, yet fresh with all its green ; 

For a warm eve, and gentle rains at night. 

Have left a sparkling welcome for the nght, 

And there 'a a crystal clearness all abont ; « 

The leaves are sharp, the distant hills look ont ; 

A balmy briskness comes upon the breeze ; 

The smoke goes dancing from the cottage treee ; 

And when yon listen, you may hoar a coil 

Of bubbling springs about the grassy soil ; 

And all the scene, in short — sky, earth, and sea, >- 

Breathes like a bright-cved face, that laughs ont openly. 

'Tis nature, full of spirits, waked and springing : 
The birds to the delicious time are singing, 
Darting with freaks and snatches up and down. 
Where the light woods go seaward from the town 5 
While happy faces, striking through the green 
Qf ieafy roads, at every turn are seen ; 
And the far ships, Iff ting their sails of white 
Like joyful hands, come up with scattered light, 
Come gleaming up, true to the wished-for day, 
And chase the whistling brine, and swirl into the bay. 

Already in the streets the stir grows loud, 
Of expectation and a bustling crowd. 
With feet and voice the gathering hum contends, 
The deep tallc heaves, the ready laugh ascends; 
Callings, and clapping doors, and curs unite. 
And shouts from mere exuberance of delight ; 
And armed bands, making important way, 
Gallant and grave, the lords 01 holiday. 
And nodding neighbors, greeting as th^ run, 
And pilgrims, chanting in the morning stm. 

Description of a Fountain. — FVom ' Bindni^ 

And in the midst, fresh whistling through the sc^M^ 
I'he lightsome fountain starts from out the green,j 
Clear and compact ; till, at its height o'errnn. 
It shakes its looaemng «\iNet VaXXvft voxi. 

Funeral of tTie ]>DeT%m * Klmitd? 

The days were tlven at c\o^e ol ^^J^^^^^T^^ 
A littie rainy, and, Iov^^l* ^JJt^^. ' 
There was a fltf uV moasiitis ^^ aXwoao. , 
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And ever and anon, over the road, 

Tbe la£t few leaves came fluttering from the trees^ 

Whose trunks now thronged to sight, in dark varieties. 

The people, who, from reverence, kept at home, 

Listenea till afternoon to hear them come ; 

And hour and hour went by, and nonglit was heard 

Bnt some chance horseman or the wind that stirred. 

Till towards the vesper- hour ; and then, 'twas said, 

Some heard a voice, which seemed as if it read ; 

And others said that they conld hear a sound 

Of many horses trampling the moist ground. 

Still, nothing came^tlll on a sudden, just 

As the wind opened in a rising gust, 

A voice of chanting rose, and, as it spread. 

They plainly heard the anthem for the dead. 

It was the choristers who went to meet 

The train, and now were entering the first street. 

Then turned aside that city, young and old. 

And in their lifted hands tbe gnshmg sorrow rolled. 

But of the older people, few could bear 
To keep the window, when the train drew near ; 
And all felt double tenderness to see 
The bier approaching, slow and steadily, 
On which those two in senseless coldness lay, 
Who but a few short months — ^it seemed a day — 
Had left their walls, lovely in form and mind. 
In sunny manhood he — she first of womankind. 

They say that when Duke Ouido saw them come, 
He clasped his hands, and looking round the room, 
Lost his old wits for ever. From the morrow 
None saw him after. But no more of sorrow. 
On that same night, those lovers silently 
Were buried in one grave, under a tree ; 
There, side by side, and hand in hand, they lay 
In the CTeen ground : and on fine nights in May 
Young hearts betrothed used to go mere to pray. 

To T. L. K, Six Years Old, during a Sickness, 



Sleep breatlies at last from out thee, 

My little v^tient boy ; 
And b'almy rest about thee 

Smooths off the day's annoy. 
I sit me down, and think 

Of all thy winning ways ; 
Tet almost wish, with sudden shrink, 

That I had less to praise. 

Thy sidelong pillowed meekness, 

Thy thanks to all that aid. 
Thy heart, in pain and weakness, 

Of fancied faults afraid ; 
Tbe little trembling hand 

That wipes thy quiet tears, 
These, these are things that may de^^and 

Dread memories for years. 

Sorrows I've bad, Bevere ones, 
I win rot think of now ; 
And calmiy 'midst my dear ones 
Msre wasted with dry brow ; 



But when thy fingers pren 
And pat my stooping head, 
I cannot bear the gentleness — 
The tears are in their bed. 

Ah ! first-bom of thy mother, 

When life and hope were new. 
Kind playmate of thy brother, 

Thy sister, father, too ; 
My light, where'er I go. 

My bird, when prison-bound. 
My hand-jba-hand companion — no. 

My prayers shall hold thee round. 

To say * He has departed '-— 

* His voice '— * his face '— * is gone ;'- 
To feel impatient-hearted, 

"Yet tee\ v?ei TC\w«.\,\ieM «i!l\ 

A.\i, 1 <iO\x\^ TlCA. «U^\Xt«Sk 

To -wMsfjet ot «>\\R)ciV«Qfe, 
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Yes, Btill hc*8 fixetl, and sleeping I 
This silence too the while — 

Its very hush and creeping 
Seem whispering as a smile :- 



Best is the turf, serenely biest. 



Something divine and dim 
Seems going by one's ear, 
Like parting wings of seraphim, 
Who say, * WeVe finishea here.' 

Dirge. 

There shall no vain ambition come 



Where throbbing hearts may sink to rest. To lore them from their quiet home ; 



Where life's long journey turns to sleep, 

Nor ever pilgrim wakes to weep. 

A little sod. a few sad flowers, 

A tear for long-aeparted hours, 

Is all that feePing hearts request 

To hush their weary thoughts to rest. 



Nor sorrow lift, with heartHStrings rivcoi, 
The meek imploring eye to heaven : 
Nor«ad remembrance stoop to phed 
His wrinkles on the slnroberer'p lu ad ; 
And never, never love repair 
To breathe his idle whispers there 1 



To the OroMhopper and tJie Cricket. 

Green little vaulter in the sunny grass, 

. Catching your heart up at the feel of June, 
Sole voice that's heard amidst the las^ noon. 

When even the bees lag at the summoning brass ; 

And you, warm little housekeeper, who class 
W ith those who think the candles come too soon, 
Loving the fire, an<i with your tricksome tune 

Nick the glad silent moments as they pass ; 

O sweet and tiny cousins, that belong, 

One to the fields, the other to the hearth. 
Both have your sunshine ; both, though small, are strong 

At your clear hearts ; and both seem given to earth 
To ring in thoughtful ears this natural song — 
•^ Indoors and out, summer and winter, Mirth. 

Abou Ben Adhem and the Angel, 

Abon Ben Adhem — ^may his tribe increase 1 — 

Awoke one ni^ht from a deep dream of peace. 

And saw, withm the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom. 

An angel writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the presence in the room he said : 

* What writest thou ? ' The vision raised its head, 

And with a look made of all sweet accord, 

Answered : * The names of tho?e who love the Lord.' 

' And is mine one ? ' said Abou. * Nay not so,' 

Replied the anojel. Abou sjKjke more low. 

But cheerily still ; and said : * I pray thee, then. 

Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.' 

The angel wrote, and vanisl)ed. The next night 

It came again with a great wakening light. 

And shewed the Aames whom love of God had blest. 

And lo ! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest. 

The above striking little narrative poem is taken from the 'Bibliothc 
que Orientale ' of Dllerbelot. 

JOHN CLARE. 

John Clare, one of U\c moftlXraVj \v£i^^Mc^;s.\R.^ ^l^x^a^^^t*. 
i'lid one of tlie best of out TUXt)L\ de«!x\\>«t&, ^^Xiwro. 'j.n.^^t^^ 
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father a helpless cripple and a pauper. John obtained some education 
by his own extra work as a ploughboy ; from the labour of eight weeks 
he generally acquired as many pence as paid for a month's schooling. 
At thirteen years of age he met with Tliomson's 'Seasons,* and 
hoarded up a shilling to purchase a copy. At day-break on a spring 
morning he walked to the town of Stamford — six or seven miles off — 
to make the purchase, and had to wait some time till the shops were 
opened. This is a fine trait of boyish enthusiasm, and of the struggles 
of youthful genius. Returning to his native village with the precious 
purchase, as he walked through the beautiful scenery of Burffhley 
Park, he composed his first piece of poetry, which he called the 
•Morning Walk.* This was soon followed by the 'Evening AValk,* 
and some other pieces. A benevolent exciseman instructed the young 
poet in writing and arithmetic, and he continued his obscure but 
ardent devotion to his rural muse. In 1817, while working at Bridge 
Casterton, in Rutlandshire, he resolved on risking the publication of 
a volume. By hard working day and night, he got a pound saved, 
that he might have a prospectus printed. This was accordingly done, 
and a * Collection of Original Trifles ' was announced to subscribers, 
the price not to exceed 3s. 6d. ' I dist ributcd my papers, * he says ; * but 
as I could get at no way of pushing them into higher circles than those 
with whom I was acquainted, they consequently passed off as quietly 
as if they had still been in my possession, unprinted and unseen.* 
Only seven subscribers came forward 1 One of these prospectuses, 
however, led to an acquaintance with Mr. Edward Drury, bookseller, 
Stamford, and through this gentleman the poems were published by 
Messrs. Taylor and Ilessey, London, who purchased them from Clare 
for £20. The volume was brought out in January, 1820, with an in- 
teresting well- written introduction, and bearing the title, 'Poems 
Descriptive of Rural Life and Scenery, by John Clare, a Northamp- 
tonshire Peasant. ' The attention of the public was instantly awakened 
to the circumstances and the m(;rits of Clare. The magazmes and re- 
views were unanimous in his favour In a short time he was in pos- 
session of a little fortune. The late Earl Fitzwilliam sent £100 to his 
■publishers, which, with the like sum advanced by them, was laid out 
in the purchase of stock ; the Marquis of Exeter allowed him an annu- 
ity of fifteen guineas for life; the Earl of Spencer a further annuity of 
£10, and various contributions were received from other noblemen aijd 
gentlemen, so that the poet had a permanent alio wance of £30 per an- 
num. He married his * Patty of the Vale,* ' the rosebud in humble life,* 
the daughter of a neighbouring farmer ; and in his native cottage at 
Helpstone, with his aged and infirm parents and his young wife by 
his side — all proud of his now rewarded and sviecfe^^vi ^<i\x!^^f---s^3ss!is& 
JbHsked in the sunshine of a poetical icVicVty. TXi'Si Nrt\\RX ^\- '^^ 
recoiiecta with melancholy pleasure paying ^. N\a\\.\.o ^^"^^^"^^^^^ 
Menial season in company with one oi Ma n>x\>V\'&>aet^. '^^^^ ^^c^^ 
Swelling wore m air of comfort and coii\.en\^^ W^v^Vaft^^ 
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were fitted up filled with books, most of which had been sent as 
presents. Clare read and liked them all 1 He took ns to see his 
favourite scene, the haunt of his inspiration. It was a low fall of 
swampy ground, used as a pasture, and bounded by a dull rushy 
brook, overhung with willows. Yet here Clare strayed and mused 
delighted. 

Flow on, thou eently plashing stream, 

O'er weed-beds wudaud nmk; 
Delighted I've enjoyed my dream. 

Upon thy mossy hank : 
Bemoistening many a weedy stem, 

I've watchai thee wind so clearly, 
And on thy bank I foond the gem 

That makes me love thee dearly. 

In 1821 Clare came forward again as a poet. His second publication 
was entitled * The Village Minstrel and other Poems,* in two volumes. 
The first of these pieces is in the Spenserian stanza, and describes the 
scenes, sports, and feelings of rural life — the author himself sitting 
for the portrait of Lubin, the humble rustic who * hummed his lowly 
dreams 

Par in the shade where poverty retires.* 

The descriptions of scenery, as well as the expression of natural emo- 
tion and generous sentiment in this poem, exalted the reputation of 
Clare as a true poet. He afterwards contributed short pieces to the 
annuals and other periodicals, marked by a more choice and refined 
diction. The poet's prosperity was, alas! soon over. His discretion 
was not equal to his fortitude : he speculated in farming, wasted his 
little hoard, and amidst accumulating difficulties, sank into nervous 
despondency and despair. He was placed an inmate in Dr. Allen's 
private lunatic asylum in the centre of Epping Forest, where he re- 
mained for about four years. He then effected his escape, but shortly 
afterwards was taken to the Northampton lunatic asylum, where he 
had to drag on a miserable existence of twenty more years. He died 
May 20, 1864. So sad a termination of his poetical career it is painful 
to contemplate. Amidst the native wild-flowers of his song we looked 
not for the * deadly nightshade ' — and, though the examples of Burns, 
of Chatterton, and Bloomfield, were better fitted to inspire fear than 
hope, there was in Clare a naturally lively and cheerful temperament, 
and an apparent absence of strong and dangerous passions, that 
promised, as in the case of Allan Ramsay, a life of humble yet pros- 
perous contentment and happiness. Poor Clare's muse was the true 
offspring of English country-life. He was a faithful painter of nistic 
scenes and occupations, and he noted every light and shade of his 
brooks^ meadows, and green lanes. His fancy was buoyant in the 
midst of labour and natdship*, and \v\"9» vsva^^ery, drawn directly 
from nature, is various and ori^ivaV. C«Jt^\\i\ %o:\^\^%^wJA.\Nfltbe 
expected from the rustic poet, \e\.X\veTfe\^cA\fcTv^%^^^'^\\^^^^ 

beauty in hi, pieces. In ^oup\W aiv^ ^^^^^^l^^iSl^''^ 
recourse to new and original expxeasioiia-^^^^ ^-xsssk^v^. 
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Brink wiods the lightened branches shake 

By pattering, plashing drops confessed ; 
And, where ciks dripping shade the lake, 

Paint erimping dim^ptUa on its breast. 

One of his sonnets is singularly rich in this vivid word-painting: 

Sonnet to the Qlow-toorm, 

Tasteful mamination of the night, 

Bright scattered, twinkling star of spangled eartk t 

Hail to the nameless coloured dark and light, 

The witching nurse of thy illumined birtE. 

In thy still hour how dearly I delight 

To rest my weary bones, from labour free; 

In lone spots, out of hearing, out of sight, . 

To sigh aay's smothered pains ; and pause on fhe0»'' 

Bedecking dangling brier and ivied tree. 

Or diamonds tipping on the gras^ spear ; 

Thy pale-faced glimmering light I love to see. 

Gilding and glistering in the dew-drop near : 

O still-nour's mate I my easing heart sobs &ee. 

While tiny bents low bend witn many an addea tear. 

The delicacy of some of his sentimental verses, mixed up in careless 
profusion with others less correct or pleasing, may be seen from the 
following part of a ballad, * The Fate of Amy:' 

The flowers the sultry summer kills. Lost was that sweet simplicity ; 

Spring's milder suns restore ; Her eye's bright lustre fled ; 

But innocence, that fickle charm, And o'er her cheeks, where roses bloomsd 

Blooms once, and blooms no more. A sickly paleness spread. 

The swains who loved no more admire, So fades the flower before its time, 

Their hearts no beauty warms ; Where canker-worms assail ; 

And maidens triumph in her fall So droops the bud upon its stem 

That envied once her charms. Beneath the ticklj gale. 

WhatialAfef 

And what i& life 7 An hour>glass on the nm, 
A mist retreating from the morning sun, 
A busy, bustline, still-repeated dream. 

Its length ? A minute's pause, a moment\i thought. 
And Hapi^ness 7 A bubble on the stream. 

That in the act of seizing shrinks to nought. 

And what is Hope 7 The pufSng gale of mom, 
That robs each floweret of its gem — and dies ; 

A cobweb, hiding disappointment's thorn. 
Which stings more keenly through the thin disgnisfe.; 

AndwhatlsBeath? Is still the cause unfoufid 7 
That dark mvsterious name of horrid sound 7 

A long ana lingering sleep the weary crave. 
And Peace 7 Wbere can its happiness abounAy 

Nowhere at all, save heaven and lYie ^cvre 

Then what is Life 7 When stripwA ot \\k ^figAsft^ 
A thing to be desired it cannot ne ; 
Since everything that meets otur looU^ «?» 
Viyea proof snflicient of its vanity. 
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*Ti8 bat a trial aU must onder^ 

To teach unthankful mortals hbw to prise 
That hu)pmes8 vain man's denied to know, 

Until he's called tcTdaittL it In the skies. 

Burnmer Morning, 

Tis sweet to meet the morning breese, Split by the willow's wavy gray, 

Or list the giggling of the brook ;. , . And sweetly danciDgOtt the streams. 

Or, stretcheabene^utheshadeoftirees^ ,- 

Perase and pause on b^tore's book ; How fine thfe q>lder's wen is spun, 

• " - Unnoticed to tuljiar eyw ; 

When nature every sweet pi^pares Its silk thread gntt^rl^ ib the sun 

To entertain our wished delay— Art's bangUn^ vanity defies. 
The images which momiiK wears. 

The wakening chaisjos oFearly day t Roaming wbOe the dewv fields 

'Neath their morning DUrden lean, 

Now let me tread the tneadow paths, ' While its crop my searcMS shields, 

Where glittering dew the ground il- Sweet I scent the blosiwned beao. 

lumes, " • 

As sprinkled o*er the wiliieilng swaths Kaking oft remarking sihps ; 

•., Their moisture shr^il^' Ih sweet per- Watching tinynamelesa things 

fumes. •■ ■ ' ' ' ' . OHmb the grasses splry tops 

, ..' . Ere they try their gancsy wioffb' '. 
And hear the beetle sound his horn. 

And hear the skylark whistling nigh, So emei^g; into liglit. 

Sprung from his bed of tufted corn, Froiii the ignorant and vain 

A huling minstrel in the sky. Fetuiul genius takes her flight, 



First sunbeam, calling night away 
To flee how aweet thy-sominons seems ; 



Skinmiing o'er ttie lowly plalii» 



The Prirwro%6 — A Sonnet, 

Welcome, pale primrose I starting up between 
Bead matted leaves of ash and oak that strew: 
The every lawn, the wood, and spinney tbtodghf 
^id creepmg moss and ivy's darker green ; 

How much thy preseuQe b^utH^^s the zround I 
How sweet thy modest and unaffected ^nde 
Glows on the sunny bilhk and wood's wanii'side f 

And wbere thy fairy flowers in groups arS foond^ 
The school-boy roams enchantedly along, 
/ 'iteckitfg the fairest with a rude delight r^ ■ 
While the meek shepherd stops his simple soo^. 
To gaze a moment on the-plleasing sight %■ ' '■ 
O'erjoyed to see the flowers that tr\uy briug 
The welcome-news of sweet returning sprmg. 

^ • .. . The Thrushes Nes^A Sonnet, 

Within & thick and spreading I^wthom bush 

That overhung a molehill,. lajrge and round, 
I heard from mom to mom a merry thrush 

Sing hymns of rapture, while I drank the sonnd 
With joy— and oft a«k uniutruding eues^ 

I watched her Becret toWft Itom Sa.^ \» ^"b?j \ 
Hoa»!lnie she waibed the moaa \o totxsi^Msc t«^ 

And modelled it withm viVlh w»«l «sA ^w 
And by and hy, like heathAie^ ?SS^^^4«u 
Tliere lay her Bhining egRa»aVi^^-«»^'^^^ 
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Iiik-K>otted orer, shdls of green And blae : 

Ana there I witnessed, in tlie summer honirSi 
A brood of nature's minstrels chirp and ily, 
Glad as the sunshine and the laughing s^.* 

FiTnt'hw*» EeooUections, 

win with the heart remain Scarce nine days passed va ere we met 

bs hopes are all gone by ; In spring, nay, wintry weather ; 

>se-blossom6 stm retain Now nine years' suns havie risen and set, 

agrance when they die : Nor found us once together, 
first dreams will haunt the mind 

3 shades 'mid which they sprung, Thy face was so familiar grown, 

sr leaves the stems beiund Thyself so often nigh, 

:h spring's blossoms hung. A moment's memory when alone, 

Would bring thee in mine eye ; 

ire not call thee dear. Bat now my very dreams forget 

; that right so long ; That witching look to trace ; 

igain I vex thine ear Though there thy beauty lingers yet, 

emory's idle song. It wears a stranger's face. 
ide to name thy name, 

9 that pdde hath flown. When last that gentle cb«ek I pros^ . . 

Ing brashes speak my shame, And heard thee feign adieu, 

us I love thee on. I little thought that seeming jjest 

Would prove a word so tnie I 

I to part, how fond to meet, • A fate like this hath oft befeU . 

two used to be ; Even loftier hopes than oms ;' 

, with what eager feet Bpring bids full many buds to swell, 

lecl onto thee 1 That ne'er can grow to flowers. 

Dawrdngs of Oenius, 

In those low paths which poverty surrounds, 

The rough rude ploughman, off his fallow grounds— 

That necessary tool of wealth and pride— 

While moiled and sweating, by some pasture's Bide» 

Will often stoop, inquisitive to trace 

The opening liMKinties of a daisy's face ; 

Oft will he witness, with admiring eyes. 

The brook's sweet dimples o'er the pebmes rise; 

And often bent, as o^er some magic spell, ' 

Hell pause and pick his shaped stone and shell ; 

Baptures the while his inward powers inflame, 

And joys delight him which he cannot name ; 

Ideas picture pleasing views to mind. 

For which his language can no utterance flnd\ 

Incroasing beauties, treshening on hla sight. 

Unfold new charms and witness mOre delight ; 

So while the present please, the past decay. 

And in each other, losing, melt aVtray. 

Thus pausing wild on allhe aeranters by, 

He feels enraptured, though he knows not why ; 

romery says quaintly but truly of this sonnet: ' Here we h^ve in ininiatarft the 
d geography of a thrush's nest, so simply and uaturally set forth, that one 
ik suon Ktralns 

No more ditftcW© 
Than for a blackbird 'lis lo w\usl\e. 

beartlesH critic who despiae.s them try Ma own.)ci«.ii^ «*'^'^'*^*\.*^ *'^'^w^^^'^ 
9 this; and wbea he has succeeded in ma^t\u« lUa ou%,\x*a ^sas^-i ^^^'^ 
rAbie to make the other ' 
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And hnms and mntten o'er his joys in vain, 
And dwells on something which he cau't explain. 
The bursts of thought with which his sool's peipkxed. 
Are bred one moment, and are gone the next; 
Tet still the heart will Kindling sparks retain, 
And thoughts will rise and Fancy strive again. 
So have I marked the dying ember's light. 
When on the hearth it tainted from my sight, 
With glimmerine glow oft redden up again, 
_ And roarks crack brightening into life m vain : 

Still lingering out it<« kindling hope to rise, 
Till faint, and fainting, the last twinkle dies. 

Dim burns the soul, and throbs the flattering hflSfiy 
Us painful pleasing feelings to impart ; 
Till by successless sallies Wearied quite, 
The memory fails, and Fancy takes her flight ; 
The wick, confined within its socket, dies, 
Borne down and smothered in a thousand sighs. 

JAMES AND HORACE SMITH. 

James Smith (1775-1839) was a lively and amusing author both in 
prose and verse. His father Mr. Robert Smith, was an eminent legal 
practitioner in London, and solicitor to the Board of Ordnance— a 
gentleman of learning and accomplishments, whose latter years were 

f ratified by the talents and reputation of his two sons, James and 
[orace. James, the eldest, was educated at a school at Chigwcll, in 
Essex, and was usually at the head of his class. For this retired 
* school-boy spot ' he ever retained a strong affection, rarely suffering, 
as his brother relates, a long interval to elapse without paying it a 
visit, and wandering over the scenes that recalled the truant excur- 
sions of himself and chosen playmates, or the solitary rambles ana 
musings of his youth. Two of his latest poems are devoted to his 
reminiscences of Chigwell. After the completion of his education, 
James Smith was articled to his father, was taken into partnership in 
due time, and eventually succeeded to the business, as well as to the 
appointment of solicitor to the Ordnance. With a quick sense of 
the ridiculous, a strong passion for the stage and the drama, and a 
love of London society and manners, Smith became a town wit andhu 
morist — delighting in parodies, theatrical colloquies, wid fashionable 
criticism. His first pieces appear to have been contributed to the * Pic- 
nic ' newspaper, established by Colonel Henry Greville, which after- 
wards merged into * The Cabinet,' both being solely calculated for 
the topics and feelings of the dj^y. A selection from the * Picnic 
papers, in two small volumes, was published in 1808. He next joined 
the writers for the * London Review * — a journal established by Cum- 
berland the dramatist, on the principle of affixing the writer's name 
to his critique. The Review proved a complete failure. The system 
of publishing names was aTiuivwi^m^o^^xX^ciuA^'^^^^^^ui^ equally the 
harmless curiosity of the TeadeT,a.xi^V\vfe cTv^:\^^\\A^■^^\^^^^^'ivk^^ 
author, and Cumberland, limdea, ^^ ^'^^ '''^^^^^^^^^^^^5 
poor, to secure a good Wst oi coTi\.T\>axvV»^«^ '^Ts.>aQ. \J^^^>«^^^ 
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constant writer in 'The Monthly Mirror' — ^wherein Henry Kirke 
White first attracted the notice of what may be termed the literary 
world — and in this work appeared a series of poetical imitations, 
entitled 'Horace in London/ the joint production of Js^cs and 
Horace Smith. These parodies were subsequently collected and 
published in one volume in 1813, after the success of the * Rejected 
Addresses * had rendered the authors famous. Some of the pieces 
display a lively vein of town levity and humour, but many of them 
also are very trifling and tedious. In one stanza, James Smith has 
given a true sketch of his own tastes and character: 

Me toil and ease alternate share. 
Books, and the converse of the fair 

(To see is to adore 'em) ; 
With these, and London for my home, 
I envy not the joys of Rome, 

The Circus or the Fomm I 

To London he seems to have been as strongly attached as Dr. 
Johnson himself. * A confirmed metropolitan in aU his tastes and 
habits, he would often quaintly observe, that London was the best 
place in summer, and the only place in winter ; or quote Dr. John- 
son's dogma : ** Sir, the man that is tired of London is tired of 
existence.'* At other times he would express his perfect concurrence 
with Dr. Mosley's assertion that in the country one is always mad- 
dened with the noise of nothing ; or laughingly quote the Duke of 
Queensberry's rejoinder, on being told one smtry day in September, 
that London was exceedingly empty : "Yes, but it*s fuller than the 
country." He would not, perhaps, have gone quite so far as his old 
friend Jekyll, who used to say, that "if compelled to live in the 
country, he would have the approach to his house paved like the 
streets of London, and hire a hackney-coach to drive up and down 
the street all day long ;" but he would relate, with great glee, a story 
shewing the general conviction of his dislike to ruralities. He was 
sitting m the library at a country-house, when a gentleman, informing 
him that the family were all out, proposed a quiet stroll into the 
pleasure-grounds. *' Stroll ! why, don't you see my gouty shoe ?" 
*• Yes, but what then ? You don't really mean to say fliat you have 
got the gout ? I thought you had only put on that shoe" to avoid 
being shewn over the improvements."'* There is some good- 
humoured banter and exaggeration in this dislike of ruralities ; and 
accordingly we find that, as Johnson found his way to the remote 
Hebrides, Smith occasionally transported himself to Yorkshire and 
other places, the country seats of friends and noblemen. The * Re- 
jected Addresses ' appeared in 1812, having engaged James ood 
Horace Smith six weeks, and proving * OTi^ ol XjS^ XxxOssa^ \ijiV5s» \ss. 
JJterature. ' The directors of Drury Lane T\v&^\x^ ^^'s^^ oJ^^^^ ^ 
premium for the best po etical address to be ap otecL oncy^g g^^gg^]^ 

•JfeiBoir prefixed to Sxnith*a Co»nic KUcella«A«»»'i''^'^^- ^'=''^* 
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edifice : and a casual hint from Mr. Ward, secretary to the theatre, sug- 
gested to the witty brothers the composition of a series of humorous 
addresses, professedly composed by the principal authors of the day. 
The work was ready by the opening of the theatre, but, strange to 
say, it was with difficulty that a publisher could be procured, although 
the authors asked nothing for copyright. At length, Mr. John 
Miller, a dramatic publisher, undertook the publication, offering to 

§ive half the profits, should there be any. In an advertisement pre- 
xed to a late edition (the twenty-second!), it is stated that Mr. Mur- 
ray, who had refused without even looking at the manuscript, pur- 
chased the copyright in 1819, after the book had run through sixteen 
editions, for £131. The success of the work was indeed almost un- 
exampled. The articles written by James Smith consisted of imita- 
tions of Wordsworth, Cobbett, Southey, Coleridge, Crabbe, and a 
few travesties. Some of them are inimitable, particularly the paro- 
dies on Cobbett and Crabbe, which were also among the most popu- 
lar. Horace Smith contributed imitations of Walter Scott, Moore, 
Monk Lewis, W. T. Fitzgerald — whose ' Loyal Effusion* is irresistibly 
ludicrous for its extravagant adulation and fustian — ^Dr. John- 
son, &c. The imitation of Byron was a joint effusion, James con- 
tributing the first stanza — the key-note, as it were — ^and Horace the 
remainder. The amoimt of talent displayed by the two brothers 
was pretty equal; for none of James Smith's parodies are more 
felicitous than that of Scott by Horace. The popularity of the * Re- 
jected Addresses' seems to have satisfied the ambition of the elder 
poet. He afterwards confined himself to short anonymous pieces in 
* The New Monthly Magazine' and other periodicals, and to the con- 
tribution of some humorous sketches and anecdotes towards 3lr. 
Mathews's theatrical entertainments, the authorship of which was 
known only to a few. The ' Country Cousins,' * Trip to France, 
and ' Trip to America,' mostly written by Smith, and brought out by 
Mathews at the English Opera-house, not only filled the theatre, and 
replenished the treasiury, but brought the witty writer a thousand 
pounds — a sum to which, we are told, the receiver seldom made al- 
lusion without shrugging up his shoulders, and ejaculating: *A 
tliousand pounds for nonsense! ' Mr. Smith was still better paid for 
a trilling exertion of his muse; for, having met at a dinner-party the 
late Mr. Strahan, the king's printer, then suffering from gout and old 
age, though his faculties remained unimpaired, he sent him next 
niorning the following jeu d esprit : 

Your loTeer limbs seemed far from Bt»at 

When last I saw you walk ; 
The canse 1 presently found out 

When you bcgai\ \o taXVc.. 

The power that piopa l\iCi\^0L^''«.\«Q.^3^, 
In due proportion spteaA., , . ^^^ 

In you mounts upwaida, «ca v«ft wteti^pj^ 
All pettles in tUe Yie«A. 
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Mr. Strahan was so much gratified by the compliment that he made 
an immediate codicil to his will, by which he bequeathed to the 
writer the sum of £3000. Horace Smith, however, mentions that 
Mr. Strahan had other motives for his generosity, for he respected 
and loved the man quite as much as he admired the poet. James 
made a happier, though in a pecuniary sense, less lucky epigram on 
Mis6 Edge worth: 

We every-day bards may * anonymous' sign — 
That refuge, Miss Bdgeworth, can never oe tUne. 
Thy writings where satire and moral unite. 
Must bring forth the name of their author to light. 
Good and Dad join in telling the source of their birth ; 
The bad own their Edge, and the good own their Worth. 

The easy social bachelor-life of James Smith was much impaired 
by hereditary gont. He lived temperately, and at his club dinner 
restricted himself to his half -pint of sherry: but as a professed joker 
and * diner-out,' he must often have been tempted to over-indulgence 
and irregular hours. Attacks of gout began to assail him in middle 
life, and he gradually lost the use and the very form of his limbs, 
bearing all his sufferings, as his brother states, * with an undeviating 
and unexampled patience.' One of the stanzas in his poem on Chig- 
weli displays his philosophic composure at this period of his life: 

World, in thy ever-busy mart 
I 've acted no unnoticed part — 

Would I resume it 7 O no ! 
Four acts are done, tbe jest grows stale j 
The waning lamps bum dim and pale, 

And reason asKs — Cuilionof 

He held it a humiliation to l3e ill, and never complained or alluded 
to his own sufferings. He died on the 24th December 1839, aged 
sixty-five. Lady Blessington said : ' If James Smith had not been a 
icitty man, he must have been a great man,* His extensive infor- 
mation and refined manners, joined to an inexhaustible fund of liveli- 
ness and humour, and a happy uniform temper, rendered him a 
fascinating companion. The writings of such a man give but a faint . 
idea of the original ; yet in his own walk of literature James Smith 
has few superiors. Anstey comes most directly into competition with 
him ; yet it may be safely said that the * Rejected Addresses ' will 
live as long as the * New feath Guide.' 

Horace Smith, the latest surviving partner of this literary 
duumvirate? — the most constant and interesting, perhaps, since that 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, and more affectionate from the relation- 
ship of the parties — afterwards distinguished himself by various 
novels and copies of verses in * The New IMoivWxVj '^vv.'^^a.Txc^^^ ^^'^ 
was one of the first imitators of Bir WaUex ^coXX. \w V\^ Vx^v^tv^^^^- 
mances. His 'Brambletye House,' a laVe ol \Xie cvj'A^^t^.^^'^^^^^^S^ 
In 1826 was received with favour by l\ie pu)a\\e, '^>^^^^.!^;;^S:r\.,, 
a^nptjom of the plague ii^ J^ondou ^ex\ cov^'^ V^ \\vs^^^ ^^ 
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Defoe, and there was a want of spirit and truth in the embodimeDt 
of some, of the historical characters. The success of this effort in- 
spired the author to venture into various fields of fiction. He wrote 
'Tor Hill;* *Zillah, a Tale of the Holy City;* 'The Midsummer 
Medley;* 'Walter Colyton;' 'The Involunttuy Prophet;* 'Jane 
Lomax;* ' The Moneyed Man;* ' Adam Brown;* 'The Merchant;' &c 
None of these seem destined to live. Mr. Smith was as remarkable 
for generosity as for wit and playful humour. Shelley said once: 'I 
know not what Horace Smith must take me for sometimes; lam 
afraid he must think me a strange fellow; but is it not odd, that the 
only truly generous person I ever knew, who had money to be 
generous with, should be a stockbroker! And he writes poetry too,' 
continued Mr. Shelley, his voice rising in a fervour of astomshment 
— ' he writes poetry and pastoral dramas, and yet knows how to make 
money, and does make it, and is still generous.* The poet also pub- 
licly expressed his regard for Mr. Smith; 

Wit and sense, 
Virtae and hnman knowledge, all that might 
Make this dnll world a business of delight. 
Are all combined in H. S. 

This truly estimable man died July 12, 1849, aged seventy. Apart 
from the parodies, James Smith did nothing so good as Horace 
Smith's * Address to the Mummy,* which is a felicitous compound of 
fact, humour, and sentiment, forcibly and originally expressed: 

TJie Theatre.— By the Bev. O. C. [Gratlbe.'] 

Tis sweet to view; from half-past five to six. 
Oar long wax-candles, with short cotton wicks, 
Touched hy the lamplighter's Promethean art, 
Start into light, and make the lighter start : 
To see r«d Phoebus through the gallery pane 
Tinge with his beam the beams of Drury Lane, 
Whue gradual parties fill our widened pit, 
And gape, and gaze, and wonder, ere they sit. . . . 
What various swains our motley walls contain I 
Fashion from Moorfields, honour from Chick Lane ; 
Bankers from Paper Buildings here resort, 
Bankrupts from uolden Square and Riches Court : 
From the Haymarket cautmg rogues in grain. 
Gulls from the Poultry, sots from Water jLane ; 
The lottery cormorant, the auction shark. 
The full-price master, and the half-price clerk ; 
Boys who long linger at the gallery door. 
With pence twice five, they want but twopence moie^ 
TiU some Samaritan the twopence spares. 
And sends them jumping up the gallery stairs. 
Critics we boast who ne°er their malice balk. 
But talk their minds, we wish they'd mind their talk ; 
Big worded buUies, who by quarrels live, 
Who give the We, and leW tlVve \\ft \Xve^ ^«k\ 
JewH from St. Mary Kxe, tot ^o\i% «i v<«r|^ 
That for old c\ot\iea ttiey^Oi CMeii ^xa ^\«^&ar5 \ 
And bucks with pocketR emptj v^^««^«X», 
y^T in their gaiteiei\Jwttti Vntiafiat ^«».\ 
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Who oft, when we our hoQBe look tip, carotuM 
With tippling tipetavefi in & lock-up tiouae. 

Yet here, as ebcwhere, chance can joy bestow, 
/ Where scowline fortnne seemed to threaten wo«. 
John Richard William Alexander Dwyer 
Was footman to Jaetlniaxi Stubbs, Esquire ; 
But when John Dwyer listed in the Blues, 
Bmanuel Jennings uolishcd Stubb's shoes. 
Bmanuel Jennings Drought his youngest hof > 

Up as a com-cut&r — a safe employ ; 
In Holywell Street, St. Pancras, lie was bred— • 
At number twenty-seven, it is said — 
Facing the pump, and near the Granby's head. 
He would have bound him to some- shop in town. 
Bat with a premium he could not come down ; 
Pat was the urchin's name, a red-haired youth, 
Fonder of purl and skittle-grounds than truth. 

Silence, ye ffods I to keep your tongues in awe^ « 

The muse shSl tell an accident she saw. 

Pat Jenning in the upper gallery sat ; 
But leaning forward Jennings lost his hat; 
Down from the gallery the TOaver flew. 
And spumed the one, to settle in the two. 
How shall he act? Pay at the gallery door 
Two shillings for what cost when new but fotirt 
Or till half-price, to save his shilling, wait. 
And gain his hat again at half-past ei^ht? 
Now, while his fears anticipate a thief, 
John MuUins whispers : ' Take my handkerchief." 
'Thank you,' cries Pat, * but one won't make a line. 
*Take mine,' cried Wilson ; * And,' cried Stokes, 'take minew' 
A motlev cable soon Pat Jennings ties. 
Where Hpitalflelds with reaJ India vies 
Like Iris' bow, down darts the painted hue. 
Starred, striped, and spotted, yellow, red, and blue, 
Old calico, torn silk, and muslin new. 
George Green bolow, with palpitating hand, 
Loops the last 'kerchief to the beaver's band ; 
Upsoars the prize; the vonth, with joy unfeigned, 
Rmined the felt, and felt what he regained, 
While to the applauding galleries grateful Pat 
Made a low bow, and touched the ransomed bat. 

TJie Bdlyy'8 Delmt.—By W, W. [WbrdsiD(yrtJi.'\ 

cen In the character of Nancy Lake, a girl eiffht years of age, who is drawn 
le stage in a child's chaise by Samuel Hughes, her uncle's porter. 

thcr Ja6k was nine in May, Quite cross, a bit of string I beg, 

^as eight on New-Tear's Day ; And tie it to his peg-top's peg, 
Kate Wilson's shop And bang, with might and main, 

le's my papa and Jack's) lis head against the parlour-door : 

; me, last week, a doll oi wax, Off flies the head, and hits tiie floor, 
brother Jack |t top. And breaks a window-pane. 

in the pouts, and this it is. This made him cry with rage and spite ; 

iks mine came to more than his, WeW, \et Yuio. crj , V\. %ftT9«. \vvca."*5B*i. 
mf dm wer be soes, A pretty \:hVnL:||^, lotw»'vXv\ 

at the doUy and, O my stars I It \vtf ft to nveW, «J\ «ftsiNftwi«.>M»^ 
8 her bead between the bare, Ha\t my AoW* "aowfc, ««v^>.!^;^ 

elts off half bar noee I To drutw ^s^ vee-^"^ '^ \oR»a.\ 
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Aunt Hannah heard the window breakt 
And cried : * O naughty Nancy lAke, 

Thus to distress your aunt : 
No Drury Lane for you to-day I* 
And while papa said : * Pooh, she may I' 

Mamma said : * No, she Bheax^t V 

Well, after many a sad reproach, 
They got into a hackney-o«acl^ 

Andtrotted down the street. 
I saw them go : one horse was hllnd ; 
The tails of DOth hung down behind ; 

Their shoes were on their feet. 

The chaise in which p6op brother Bill 
U«ed to be drawn to Pentonville, . 

Stood in the lumber-room : 
1 wiped the dust from pff the top, 
While Molly mopped it with a mop, 

And brushed it with a broom. • 

My uncle's porter, Samuel Hughes, 
Came'in at six to black the shoes 

(I always talk to Sam) : 
So what does he, but takes and drags 
Me in the chaise along the flags, 

And leaves me where I am. 



My father's walls are made of brick, 
But not so tall and not so thick 

As thestj and, goodness me ! 
My father's beams are made of wood, 
Sut never, never half so good 

As these that now I see. 



What a large floor I *ti8 like a town I 
The carpet, when they lay It down, 

Won't hide it, I'll be bound : 
And tJiere's a row of lamps f my eye I 
How they do blaze I I wonder why 

They.keep them on the ground. 

At first I caught hold of the wing. 
And kept away ; but Mr. Thing- 

Umbob, the prompter man, 
Gave with his band my chaise a shove, 
And said : * Go on, mv pretty love ; 

Speak to 'em, little Nan. 

* You've only got to curtsy, whisp- 
Er, hold your cliin up, laugb and hep, 

And then you're sure to take : 
I've known the day when brats not quite 
Thirteen got fifty pounds a night. 

Then vmy not Nancy Lake 7^ 

But while I'm speaking, where's papa? 
And Where's my aunt? and where' 
mamma? 

Where's Jack ? Oh, there they sit I 
They smile, they nod ; I'll go my w&js, 
And order round poor Billy's chfdse. 

To join them in the pit. 



And now, good gentlefolks, I go 
To join mamma, and see the show; 

So, bidding yon adieu, 
I enrtsey, like a pretty miss. 
And if yoa'll blow to me a kiss, 

I?il blow a kiflift to yon. 

(Blows ki86, and exU 

A Tale of Drury Lane.— By W. S, [Scott,] 



As Chaos which, by heavenly doom. 
Had slept in everlasting gloom, 
Started with terror and surprise, 
When light first flashed upon her eyes : 
So London's sons in night-cap woke, 

In bed-gown woke her dames. 
For shouts werd heard 'mM fire and 

smoke. 
And twice :teii hundred voices spoke, 

* The playhouse is in flames.' 
And lo I where Catherine Street extends, 
A fiery tale its lustre lends 
To every window-pane : 
Blushes each spout in Martlet Court, 
And Barbican, moth-eaten fort, 
And Covent Gkirden kennols sport 

A bright ensanguined drain ; 
Meax^B new hrewnous*i shews the light, 
Rowhad HWVa chapel, and the height 
Where patent shot they sell ; 
The Tennia Conrt, bo fair and tall, 
rrf'^^f ^^« ^y> ^th Surgeons' HaXU 
OM^i^^ Portere' house of caU, 
^la Bedlam, cioae by London WiOl, 



Wright's slirimp tod oyster shop withal, 
And Richardson's hotels 

Nor these alone, but fat an3 wide 
Across the Thanies's gleaming tide. 
To distant fields the l^ze was borne; 
And daisy white and hoaiv thorn 
In borrowed lustre seemed to sham . 
The rose or red sweet Wil-li-am. 
■ To those who on the hills around 

Beheld the flames from Drury's mooodf 
As fnm a lofty altar rise ; ' 

It seined that nations did conspire, 

To offer to the god of fire 
Some vast srapen^ons sacrifice I 
The suijihionea flremenwoke at caU, 
And hied them to theii fttations alL 
Starting from short and broken snooze, 
^acYv .«>ct\>^\ ^\% v^5iderons hobnailed 

His we\\i»T\s\3»s. cv:^T^^\ 
TYxeu ^WiXeX XXsirSb: ^^ "^^^ Qt^«8s»^ 
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Whose masey abonldar gave to view 'Twas Joseph Mng^nSt name revered, 
The badge of each respective crew. The foreman of their crew. 

In tin or copper traced. Load shouted all in signs of woe. 

The engines thunder^ tiu'ongh the street, ' A Muggins to the rescue, ho V 
Fire-hook, pie, backet, all complete. And poured the hissing tide : 

And torches glared, and clattermg feet Meanwhile the Muggins fousrht amain, 

Along the pavement paced. . . . And strove and struggled alfin vain, 

B'en Higginbottom now was posed. For, rallying but to fail again. 
For sadder scene was ne'er disclosed; He tottered, sunk, and died I 

Witnout, within, in. hideous show, Did none attempt, before he feU. 

Devouring flames resistless glow. To succour one they loved so well? 

And blazing rafters downward go. Yes, Higginbottom did aspire — 

And never halloo * Heads below 1' His fireman's soul was all on fire— 

Nor notice give at all : His brother-chief to save ; 

The firemen, terrified, are slow But ah I his reckless, eenerous ire 
To bid the pumping torrent flow, Served but to share his grave I 

For fear the roof should fall. 'Mid blazing beams and scalding streams, 

Back, Robins, back I Qmmp, stand aloof I Through flre and smoke he dauntless. 

Whitford, keep near the walls I broke, > 

Huggins, regard your own behoof. Where Muggins broke before. 

For, lo I the blazmg rocking roof But sulphury stench and boiling drench 

Down, down in thunder falls I Destroying sight, o'erwhelmed him quite ; 

He sunk to rise no more. 

An awful pause succeeds the stroke. Still o'er his head, while Fate he braved. 

And o'er the ruins volumcd smoke, His whizzhig water-pipe he waved ; 

Rolling around its pitchy shroud, * Whitford and Mitforo, ply your pumps ; 

Concealed them m>m the astonished Tou,Clutterbuck«come) stir your stumps; 

crowd. Why are you in such doleful dumps? 

At length the mist awhile was cleared, ' A fireman,and afraid of bumps 1 

When 10 I ^tmid the wreck upreared, What are they feared on 7 fools — 'od rot 
Gradual a moving head appeared, 'em !' — 

And Eagle firepoen knew Were the last words of Higginbottom. 

Address to the Mummy in Bdsm^s Exhibition, — By Horace Smith, 

And thou hast walked about (how strange a stoiy I) 

In Thebes's streets three thousand years ago, 
When the Memnonium was in all its glory, 

And time hud not begun to overthrow 
Those t;einpleB, palaces, and piles stupendous. 
Of which the very ruins are tremendous I 

Speak I for thou long enough hast acted dummy ; ■ 
Thou hast a tongue, come, let us hear its tune ; 

l^hou'rt stiudiug ou thy legs above-ground, mummy I 
Jtevisiting the glimpses of the moon. 

Not like thm ghosts or diisembodied creatures. 

But with thy t^nes and flesh, and limbs and features. 

Tell us — ^for doubtless thou canst recollect — 
To whom should we assign the Sphinx's fame 7 

Was Cheops or Cephreues architect 
Of either pyramid that bears his name? 

Is Pompey's pillar really a misnomer ? 

Had Thebes a hundred gates, as sung by Homer? 

Perhaps thou wert a mason, and forbidden 
By oath to tell the secrets of thy trade — 
Then say, what i^acrox melody wus Y\\OiCieiiv 
In Jtfemnon's yfatue, which at auiir\6v'. vVa.^««Si*t 
PerbapB thou wert a priest— if so, my ftlroigi^ea 
Are rain, for priestcraft ne-yer ovm^ Waya^'HiU . 
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Perchance that very hand, now pinioned flat. 
Has hob-»-nobbed with rharaoh, eiasa to glaBS.; 

Or dropped a halfpenny in Homer's nat, 
Or doffed thine own to let Qneen Dido pasa, 

Or held, by Solomon's own invitation, 

A torch at the great Temple's dedication. 

I need not ask thee if that hand, when armed. 
Has any Roman soldier mauled and knackled* 

For thou wert dead, and buried, and embalmed. 
Ere Romnlus and Remns had been suckled : ' 

Antiquity appears to have begun 

Long after thy primeval race was ran. 

Tbon conldst develop, if that withered tongue 
Might tell us what those sightless orbs have seen. 

How the world looked when it was fresh andyoongt 
And the great Deluge still had left it green ; 

Or was it then so old, that history's pages 

Contained no record of its early ages? 

Still silent, incommunicative elf I 

Art sworn to secrecy ? then keep thy vows ; 
But prithee tell us something of thvself ; 

Reveal the secrets of thy prison-house ; 
Since in the world of spirits thou hast slumbered, 
What hast thou seen— what strange adventures numbered? 

Since first thy form was in this box extended. 
We have, above-ground, seen some strange mutations ; 

The Roman empire has begun and ended, 
New. worlds have risen — we have lost old nations^ 

And countless kings have into dust been humbled, 

Whilst not a fragment of thy flesh has crumbled. 

Didst thou not hear the pother o'er thy head, 
Wlieu the great Persian conqueror, Camb^ses, 

Mar^^hed armies o'er t.by tomb with tJbiuxidenng tread, 
O'erthrew Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis, 

And shook the pvramids with fear and wonder. 

When the gigantic Memnon fell asunder? 

If the tomb's secrets may not be confessed, 

The nature of thy private life unfold : 
A heart has throbbed beneuth that leathern breast, 

And tears adown that dusky cheek have rolled : 
Have children climbed those knees, and kissed that face? 
What was thy name and station, age and race ? 

Statue of flesh— immortal of the dead I 

Imperishable type of evanescence ! 
Posthumous man, who quitt'st thy narrow bed, 

And standest undecayed within our presence, 
Thou wilt hear nothing- till the Judgment morning, 
When the great trump shall thrill thee with its warning. 

Why should this wortMess tegn^niG^t endure, 

If it8 undyiuj; t^uc^t bo, \o^l Iot ^nct *l 
Oil, J«t us ko<'\) tlic HOwl emWUtvoA. a.Tv<i \««e; 

III living virtue, t\\ivl, \v\iw\ \>ol\i\w\\^V%ft-s*st, 
A Jtbough corruption may out tca-vae co\i«Q5as^ . 
TiJ^ iminprtttl spirit in tiie fski^ xaa.^ X^owsx.. 
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JOHK WILSON. 

Pbofebsob "Wilson, long the distinguished occupant of the chair 
of moral philosopy in the university of Edinburgh, earned his first 
laurels by his poetry. He was born on the 18th of May, 1785, in the 
town of Paisley, where his father had carried on business, and 
attained to opulence as a manufacturer. At the age of thirteen, the 
poet was entered of Glasgow University, whence in 1804, he was 
transferred to Magdalen College, Oxford. Here he carried off the 
Newdigate prize from a vast number of competitors for the best 
English poem of fifty lines. Mr. Wilson was distinguished in these 
youthful years by his fine athletic frame, and a face at once hand- 
some and expressive of genius. A noted capacity for knowledge and 
remarkable literary powers were at the same time united to a pre- 
dilection for gymnastic exercises and rural sports. After four years* 
residence at Oxford, the poet purchased a small but beautiful estate, 
named Elleray, on the banks of the lake Windermere, where he went 
to reside. He married — built a house — kept a yacht — enjoyed him- 
self among the magnificent scenery of the lakes — wrote poetry — and 
cultivated the society of Wordsworth. These must have been happy 
days. With youth, robust health, fortune, and an exhaustless ima- 
gination, Wilson must, in such a spot, have been blest even up to 
9ie dreams of a poet. Some reverses, however, came, and, after 
entering himself of the Scottish bar he sought and obtained his 
moral philosophy chair. He connected himself also with * Black- 
wood's Magazine,' and in this miscellany poured forth the riches of 
his fancy, learning, and taste — displaying also the peculiarities of 
Ms sanguine and impetuous temperament. The most valuable of 
these contributions were collected and published (1842) in three 
volumes, under the title of * The Recreations of Christopher North.' 

The criticisms on poetry from the pen of Wilson are often highly 
eloquent, and conceived in a truly kindred spirit. A series of papers 
on Spenser and Homer are equally remarkable for their discrimination 
and imaginative luxuriance. In reference to these 'golden spoils' of 
criticism, Mr. Hallam characterised the professor as ' a living writer of 
the most ardent and enthusiastic genius, whose eloquence is as the rush 
mighty waters.' The poetical works of Wilson consist of the *Isle 
of Palms' (1812), the 'City of the Plague' (181G), and several smaller 
pieces. The broad humour and satire of some of his prose papers 
form a contrast to the delicacy and tenderness of his acknowledged 
^writings — particularly his poetry. He has an outer and an inner man 
■ — one shrewd, bitter, observant, and full of untamed energy; the 
ether calm, graceful, and meditative — 'all consciexic^ ^wO^l \fcw^«23t 
heBTt. * He deals generally in extremes, and Wie ^Tev^^)Cvcv^v^^Visi\. ^"v 
bis poetry is its uniform sweetness and f emmme soiXxve-^'a. ol ^^s^-^^<^^six. 
* Almost tlie only passions/ says Jeffrey, ' V\t\i ^^\v\c>£v \^^ ^^^^. 
conversant, arc the gentler sympathies ot out TL«A.\vt^— \fe^^^^ ^"^^ 
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passion, confiding affection, and guiltless sorrow. From all these 
there results, along with most touching and tranquillising sweet- 
ness, a certain monotony and languor, which, to those who read 
poetry for amusement merely, will be apt to appear like dullness, 
and must be felt tls a defect by all who have been used to the variety, 
rapidity, and energy of the popular poetry of the day.* Some of the 
scenes in the * City of the Flague* are, however, exquisitely^ drawn, 
and his descriptions of lake and mountain scenery, tliough idealised 
by his imagination, are not unworthy of Wordsworth. The prose 
descriptions of Wilson have obscured his poetical, because in the 
former he gives the reins to his fancy, and, while preserving the 
goneral outline and distinctive features of the landscape, adds a 
number of subsidiary charms and attractions. In 1851, Mr. Wilson 
was granted a pension of £300 per annum ; his health had then 
failed, and he died in Edinburgh on the 3d of April 1854. A com- 
plete collection of his works was published by his son-in-law, PrO' 
fessor Ferrier, of St. Andrews, in twelve volumes (1855-58). 

A Home Among the Mountains. — From 'CUy of. the Plague.* 

Magdalene and Isabel. 

Magdalene. How bright and fair that afternoon retamfl 
Wiien liust we parted ! Even now I feel 
Its dewy freshness in my soul ! Sweet breeze I 
That hymning like a spirit np the lake. 
Came through the tall pines on yon little isle 
Across to us upon the vernal shore 
With a kind fnendly gieeting. Prankfort blest 
The unseen musician floating through the air. 
And, smiling, said : ' Wild harper of the hill I 
So mayst thou play thy ditty when once mOre 
This lake I do revisit.' As he spoke 
Away died the music in the Armament, 
And unto silence left our parting hour. 
No breeze will ever steal rrom nature's heart 
So sweet again to me. 

What'er my doom 
It cannot be uuhappj[. Grod hath ffiven me 
The boon of resignation : I could die. 
Though doubtless human fears would cross my soil]^ 
Calmfy even now ; yet if it be ordained 
That I return unto my native valley, 
And live with Frankfort there, why should I fear 
To say I might be iuippy — happier far 
Than I deserve to be. Swoet Rydal Lake ! 
Am I again to visit thee? to hear 
Thy gljw waves murmuring all around my soul? 

Isabel. Methinks I see us in a cheerful group 
Walking along the margin of the bay, 
Where our lone summer-house 

Magd. Sweet raossv cell ! 
80 cool — so shady— 9\\cvi\ and composed ! 
A constant evemt\g iaW ol ?;eTvWft ftw«CQa\ 
Where joy was f e\t ^ke eadneaa, «eA out \g^^ 
A melancholy p\eaaav\t to \^e> >aoTive. 
Hath the green lumctbwWl Vict \Att*.\.V\v\%^Tvo^t 
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In her owb rose-bnah near the quiet door? 
Bright solitary bird I she oft will miBS 
Ilcr hnman friends : our orchard now must bo 
A wildeniess of sweets, by none beloved. 

Iba. One 1)leHsed week would soon restore its beanty. 
Were we at home. Nature can work no wrong. 
The very weeds how lovely I the confusion 
Doth speak of breezes, sunshine, and the dew. 

Maod. I hear the murmuring of a thousand bees 
In that bright odorous honeysuckle wall 
That once inclosed the happiest family 
That ever lived beneath the blessed skies. 
Where is that family now ? O Isabel, 
I feel my soul descending to the grave. 
And all these loveliest rural imager 
Fade, like Vaves breaking on a dreary shore ! 

ISA. Even now I see a stream of sunshine battling 
The bright moss-roses round our parlour window I 
Oh, were we sitting in that room once more ! 

Haod. Twould seem inhuman to be liappy there. 
And both my parents dead. How could I walk 
On what I used to call my father's walk. 
He in his grave I or look upon that ti'ee. 
Each year fo full of blossoms or of fruit. 
Planted by my mother, and her holy name 
Graven on its stem by mine own infant hands I 

From Lines, * To a Sleeping Child,' 

Art ttion a thing of mortal birth, Vain wish I the rainbow's radiant form 

Whose happy home is on our earth ? May view, but cannot bravethe storm : 

Does hnman blood with life imbue Years can bedim the gorgeous dyes 

Those wandering veins of heavenly blue That paint the bird oi Paradise. 

That stray along tbv forehead fair. And years, so fate hath ordered, roll 

Lost 'mid a gleam of golden hair 7 Clouds o'er the summer of the soul. . . 

Oh, can that light ana airy breath Fair was that face as break of dawn, 

St^l from a being doom^ to death ; When o'er its beauty sleep was drawn 

Tliose features to the grave be sent Like a thin veil that half-concealed 

In sleep thus mutely eloquent ? The light of soul, and half-revealed. 

Or art thou, what thy form would seem. While thy hushed heart with visions 

The phantom of a blessed dream ? wrought, 

Oh tnat my spirit's eye could see Each trembling eyelash moved vnth 

Whence burst those gleamf* of ecstasy I thought, 

That light of dreaming soul appears And things we dream, bjat ne'er can 

To play from thoughts above tny years. spcaK, 

Thou smil'st as if thy soul were soaring Like clouds came floating o'er thy cheek, 

To heaven, and heaven's God adoring I Such surampr-clouds as travel light, 

^nd who can tell what visions high When the soul's heaven lies calm and 

ZMay bless an infant's sleeping eye I bright ; 

'What brighter throne can brightness find Till thou awok'st— then to thine eye 

To reign on than an infant's mind, " Thy whole heart leapt in ocstacy I 

JBSre sin destroy or error dim And lovely is that heart of thine, 

The glory of tiie seraphim 7 Or sure these eyes could never shine 

Oh, -nsion fair, that IT could be With such a wild, yet bashful glee, 

Afl^dn as young, as pure as thee I Gay, half-o'ercome timidity I 

From * Address to a Wild Deer* 

MagpiAcent creature I so stately and "bxicYitX 
In me pride of thv spirit pursuing thy m'K\i\.\ 
^ what bath the child of the desert to eLTeBA, 
Wafting up Mb own mountains that tat-\5eanAaft tQ«»»^* 
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Or borne like a whirlwind down on the rale? 

Hail ! kinff of the wild and the beautiful I— hail I 

Hail ! idoidivine !— whom nature hath borne 

O'er a hondred hill-tops since the mists of the mom. 

Whom the pilgrim lone wandering on mountain andmoofy 

Af the vision glides by him, may Blameless adore : 

For the joy of the happy, the strength of the free. 

Are spread in a garment of glory o'er thee. 

Up I up to yon cliff I like a king to his throne ! 
O'er the black silent forest piled lof ^ and lone — 
A throne which the eagle is glad to resign 
Unto footsteps so fleet and so fearless as thine. 
There the bright heather springs np in love of thy breast. 
Lo ! the clouds in the deptlis of the sky are at rest ; 
And the race of the wild winds is o'er on the hill I 
In the hush of the mountains, ye antlers, lie still 1 — 
Thoufi^i your branches now toss in the storm of delight 
Like uie arms of the pine on yon shelteiiess height, 
One moment — ^thou bright apparition — dday ! 
Then melt o'er the crags, like the son from the day. 

ffis voj^age is o'er— as if struck by a spell, 
He motionless stands in the hush of the ddl ; 
There softly and slowly sinks down on his breast. 
In the midst of his pastime enamoured of rest. 
A stream in a clear pool that endeth its race — 
A dancing ray chained to one sunshiny place — 
A cloud by the winds to calm solitude driven — 
. A hurricane dead in the silence of heaven. 

Pit couch of repose for a pflgrim like thee : 
Magnificent prison inclosing the free ; 
With rock wall-encircled— with precipice crowned — 
Which, awoke by the sun, thou canst clear at a bound. 
'Mid the fern and the heather kind nature doth keep 
One bright spot of green f pr her favourite's sleep ; 
And close to that covert, as deir to the skies 
When their blue depths are cloudless, a little lake lies, 
Where the creature at rest can his image behold, 
Loking up through the radiance as bright and as bold.'' 

Tes ! fierce looks thy nature e'en hushed in repose- 
In the depths of thy desert regardless of foes, 
Thy bold tmUers caU on the hunter afar, 
With a haughty defiance to come to the war. 
No outrage is war to a creature like thee ; 
The bugle-horn fills thy wild spirit with glee, 
As thou bearest thy neck on the wings of the wind. 
And the laggardlv gaze-hound is toilms behind. 
In the beams of thy forehead, that glitter with death— 
In feet that draw power from the touch of the heath — 
In the ydde raging torrent that lends thee its roar- 
In the cliff thai, once trod, must be trodden no more— 
TTiy trust — 'mid the dangers that threaten thjjr reign : 
I>ut what if the stag on the mountain be slain ? 
On the brink of the rock — ^lo I he stAndeth at bay, 
like a victor that falls at the close of the day — 
While the hnuter and hound in their terror retreat 
From the death that ia spnTneA.tto\si\vV&i\rftfsv»t«fc\ 
And biB last Cry of anger comeft\»fc^tcQitft.X^^^!^<!», 
Ab nature's fierce son in the VVX^emeaa «vs». 
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Lines written in a lonely Burial^aund in the Highlands, 



How monni^ly this foorlal-gronnd 
Sleeps 'mid old Ocean's solemn sound, 
Who rolls his bright and sonny waves 
All round these deaf and silent graves I 
The cold wan light that glimmers here, 
The sickl^r wild-flowers may not cheer ; 
If here, with solitary ham, 



At once from thy wild shriek I know' 
What means this place so steeped in woe I 
Here, they who perished ou the deep 
Bnjoy at last nnrocking sleep ; 
For Ocean, from his wrathful breast. 
Flung them into this haven of rest;. 
Where shroudless, coflOiniess, they ue 



The wandering mountain-bee doth come, Tis the shipwrecked seamen's cemetery, 
lifid the pale blossoms short his stay. 



To brighter leaves he booms away. 

The searbird, with a wailing sound, 
Alighteth softly on a mound. 
And. like an image, sitting there 
For hours amid the dolefm air, 
Seemeth to tell of some dim union. 
Some wild and mystical communion. 
Connecting with his parent sea 
This lonesome stoneless cemetery. 

This may not be the burial-place 
" Of some extinguished kingly race. 



Here seamen old, with grizzled locks, 
Shipwrecked before on desert rocks. 
And oj some wandering vessel taken 
From sorrows that seem God-forsaken, 
Home-bound, hero have met the blast 
That wrecked them on death's shore at 

last I 
Old friendless men, who had no tears 
To shed, nor any place for fears. 
In hearts by misery fortified. 
And, without terror, sternly died. 
Here many a creature moving bright 
And glorious in full manhood's might, 
Wbose name on earth no longer known. Who dared with an untroubled eye 
fiath mouldered with the mouldering The tempest brooding in the sky, 

stone, And loved to hear that music rave. 

That nearest grave, yet brown with mold. And danced above the monntiun-wave. 



Seems but one summer-twilight old ; 
Both late and frequent hath me bier 
Been on its mournful visit here ; 
And yon green spot of sunny rest 
Is waiting for its destined guest. 

I see no little kirk — ^no bell 
On Sabbath tinkleth through this dell ; 
How beautiful those graves and fair. 
That, lying round the house of prayer, 
Sleep in the stvadow of its grace I 
But death hath chosen this rueful place 
For his own undivided reign I 
And nothing tells that e'er again 
The sleepers will forsake thdr bed- 
Now, and for everlasting dead. 
For Hope with Memory seems fle^ I 

Wild-screaming bird I unto the sea 
Winging thy flight reluctantly, 
Slow floating o'er these grassy tombs 
So ghost-like, with thy snow-white plumes 



Hath quaked on this terrific strand. 
All flung like sea-weeds to the land ; 
A whole crew lying side by side. 
Death-dashed at once in all their pride. 
And here the bright-haired, fair-faced 

boy. 
Who took with him all earthly joy. 
From one who weex)s both night and day 
For her sweet son borne far away, • 
Escaped at last the cruel deep, 
In all his beauty lies asleep ; 
While she would yield all hopes of grace 
For one kiss of his pale cold face I 

Oh, I could wail in lonely fear. 
For many a woful ghost sits here. 
All weeping with tbeir fixed eyes I 
And what a dismal sound of sighs 
Is mingling with the {gentle roar 
Of small waves breaking on the shore ; 
While ocean seems to sport and play 
In mockery of its wretched prey I 



MBS. HFiMANS. 

Mrs. Hemans (Felicia Dorothea Browne) was born at Liverpool 
on the 35th September 1793. Her father was a merchant; but, ex- 
periencing some reverses, he removed with his family to Wales, and 
there the young poetess imbibed that love of Tia.Uu:<i ^\v\$i?cv Sa. ^^- 
playod in all her works. In her ftitcctvWi ^viact ^"fc ^vso^xxtvi^ wv 
publication. Her first volunie was tax Itom sv3L<cce.^l>c\\ ^s^cv\. "^^ 
pei^vered, and in 1812 pubUshed anothei, ^iv^^\^. ' "^"^^ ^ofsas^^^si. 
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Affections, and other poems.' The some year she was married to 
Captain Hemans ; but the union does not seem to have been a happy 
one. She continued her studies, acquiring several languages, and still 
cultivating poetry. In 1818, Captain Hemans removed to Italy for 
the benefit of his health. His acomplished wife remained in Eng- 
land, and they never met again. In 1819, she obtained a prize of 
£50 offered by some patriotic Scotchman for the best poem on the 
subject of Sir William Wallace. Next year she published 'The 
Sceptic* In June 1821, she obtained a prize awarded by the Royal 
Society of Literature for the best poem on the subject of Dartmoor. 
Her next effort was a tragedy, the ' Vespers of Palermo/ which was 
produced at Covent Garden, December 12, 1823; but thou^ sup- 
ported by the admirable acting of Kemble and Young, it was not 
successful. In 1826, appeared her best poem, ' The Forest Sanctu- 
ary,' and in 1828, * Records of Woman.' She afterwards produced 
'Lays of Leisure Hours,' * National Lyrics,* &c. In 1829 she paid a 
visit to Scotland, and was received with great kindness by Sir 
Walter Scott, Jeffrey, and others of the Scottish literati. In l&oO ap- 
peared her * Sonffs of the Affections. ' The same year she visited 
Wordsworth, and appears to have been much struck with the se- 
cluded beauty of Rydal Lake and Grasmere: 

O vale and lake, within yonr monntidn urn 
Smiling so tranquilly, and »et so deep i 
Oft doth yow dreamy loveliness return. 
Colouring the tender shadows of my sleep 
With light Elysian ; for the hues that steep 
Your shores in melting lustre, seem to float 
On golden clouds from spirit-lands remote — 
Isles of the blest — and in our hiemory keep 
Their place with holiest harmonies. 

Wordsworth said to her one day: * I would not give up the mists 
that spiritualize our mountains for all the blue skies of Italy'— an 
original and poetical expression. On her return from the Lakes, 
Mrs. Hemans went to reside in Dublin, where her brother. Major 
Browne, was settled. The education of her family (five boys) occu- 
pied much of her time and attention. Ill health, however, pressed 
heavily on her, and she soon experiencea a premature decay of the 
springs of life. In 1884, appeared hor little volume of * Hjmns for 
Childhood,' and a collection of * Scenes and Hymns of L^fe.' She 
also published some sonnets, under the title of * Thoughts during Sick- 
ness.' Her last strain, produced only about three weeks before her 
death, was the following fine sonnet, dictated to her brother on Sun- 
day the 26th of April : 

Sumlay in England. 

IIow many hletiseil groups this hour ure bending, 
I'hrouffli Kuirland's pviwro^-c vcvcvx<io\\-v'd^X\>^^^^\*!iW way 
Towards spire and tower, ^ vc\\A%\. ^Yva^^^^tj eX-vwe. -sxsr^xS&svv 
Whence the sweet cbimea ^TW\»m\\xe;>Mawv?^ii«^\ 
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The halls, from old heroic ages gray, 

Pour their fair children forth ; and hamlets low, 

With whose thick orchard blooms the soft winds pla7» 

Send -out their inmates in a happy flow, 

Like a freed vernal stream. 1 may not tread 

With them those pathways — ^to the feverish bed 

Of sickness bound ; yet, O my God I I ble«B 

Thy mercy, that with Sabbath peace hath filled 

My chastened heart, and all its throbbiugs stilled 

To one deep calm of lowliest thankfulness. 

This admirable woman and sweet poetess died on the 16th of May 
1835, aged forty-one. She was interred in St. Anne's Church, Dublin, 
and over her grave were inscribed some lines from one of her own 
dirges: 

Calm on the bosom of thy God, 

Fair spirit 1 rest thee now I 
Even while with us thy footsteps trod, 

His seal was on thy brow. 
Dast to its narrow house beneath I 

Soul to its place on high 1 
They that have seen thy look in death. 

No more may fear to die. 

A complete collection of the works of Mrs. Hemans, with a 
memoir by her sister, has been published in six volumes. Though 
highly popular, and in many respects excellent, we do not think that 
much of the poetry of Mrs. Hemans will descend to posterity. There 
is, as Scott hinted, * too many flowers for the fruit ; ' more for the ear 
and fancy, than for the heart and intellect Some of her shorter 
pieces and her lyrical productions arc touching and beautiful^ both 
in sentiment and expression. 

From * TJie Voice of Spring,' 

I come, I come 1 ye have called me long, 

I come o'er the ipiouutains with light and song; • 

Ye may trace my step o'er the wakening earth. 

By the winds which tell of the violet's birth, ^ 

By the primrose stars in the shadowy grass, 

By the green leaves opening as I pass. 

I have breathed on the South, and the chestnnt-flowen 
By thousands have bnrst from the forest-bowers: 
And the ancient graves, and the fallen fanes, 
Are veiled with wreaths on Italian plains. 
But it is not for me, in my hour of bloom. 
To speak of the ruin or the tomb I 

I have looked on the hills of the stormy North, 

And the larch has hung all his tassels forth, 

The fisher is out on the suuuy sea. 

And the reindeer bounds o'er the pastures free, 

And the pine has a fringe of softer green, 

And the moss looks bright where my foot lvtx\\\.\M«su 

I have sent through the wood-paths a cAoyac^^-^^S 
And called out each voice of the deep-Hue ^-j, 
From the iifght-%ird's lay throngh t\ie e.\wnny ^asE^»% 
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In the groves of the soft Hesperian dime. 
To the swan's wild note bj the Iceland Is^es, 
When the dark flr-boiigh into verdore breaks. 

From the streams and f omits I have loosed the chain ; 
They are sweeping on the silvery main. 
They are flashing down the mountain-brows, 
They are flinging spray on the forest boaghs, 
They are bm*sting rresh from their sparry caves. 
And the earth resomids with the joy of waves, 

Come forth, O ye children of gladness, cornel 
Where the violets lie may now be your home. 
Ye of the rose-lip and dew-bright eye. 
And the bounding footstep, to meet me fly ; 
With the lyre, and the wreath, and the joyous la/i 
Come forth to the sunshine — I may not stay. 

Away from the dwellings of careworn men, 
The waters are sparkling in grove and glen ; 
Away from the chamber and^dusky hearth. 
The young leaves are dancing in breezy mirth ; 
Their light stems thrill to the wild-wood strains, 
And Youth is abroad in my green domains. . . . 

The summer is hastening, on soft winds borne. 

Ye may press the grape, ye may bind the com{ 

For me I depart to a brighter shore — 

Ye are marked by care, ye are mine no more. 

I go where the loved who have left you dwell, 

And the flowers are not Death's— fare ye well, farewell ! 

The Homes of England. 

The stately Homes of England, Solemn, yet sweet, the church-hell' 

How beautiful they stand I chime 

Amidst their tall ancestral trees. Floats through their woods at mom ; 

O'er all the pleasant land. All other sounds, in that still time. 

The deer across their greensward bound Of breeze and leaf are bom. 

Through shade and sunny gleam. 

And the swan glides past them with the The cottage Homes of England I 

sound By thousands on her plains, 

Of some rejoicing stream. They are smiling o'er the silvery brooke, 

And round the hamlet-fanes. 

The merry Homes of England I Through glowing orchards forth Um^ 

Around their hearths by night, peep, 

What gladsome looks of household love Eacn from its nook of leaves. 

Meet in the ruddv lieht I And fearless there the lowly sleep. 

There woman's voice lows forth in song. As the bird beneath their eaves. 

Or childhood's tale is told, 

Or lips move tunefully along The free, fair Homes of England I 

Some glorious page of old. Long, long, in hut and haU, 

Mav hearts of native proof be reared 

The blessed Homes of England ! To guard each hallowed wall I 

How softly on their bowers And green for ever be the groves. 

Is laid the holy quietness And bright the flowery sod. 

That breathes from Sabbath-hours I Where first the child's iiaA sphit loves 

Its country and its God I • 

Hie Graves of a HouseJuM. 

They grew in beauty, side by side, TYife «amft tond mother bent at night 

They filled one home with glee ; O' « ^wiXx l«ct ^wKj-wv^^stQv ; 

Their graves are severed, far and ^d.e, ^\i«> "V^ eaaXvl^^^SLjsSwst \\i.^fe!^ 

Bjr mount, and stream, and aea. '''^^^ «»\feMefc^wMM»%^ww\ 
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One, 'midst the forest of the West, 

By a dark stream is laid— 
The Indian knows his place of rest, 

Far hi the cedar shade. 

The sea, the blue lone sea, hath one. 
He Hes where pearls lie deep ; 

He was the loved of all, yet none 
O'er his low bed may weep. 

One sleeps where southern vines are 
dressed 

Above the noble slain : 
He wrapped his colours round his breast. 

On a blood-red field of Spain. 



And one— o'er her the myrtle showers 
Its leaves, by soft winds fanned; 

She faded 'midst Italian flowers — 
The last of that bright baud. 

And parted thus they rest, who played 
Beneath the same green tree ; 

Whose voices mingk;d as tliey prayed 
Around one parent kuee ! 

They that with smiles lit up the hall, 
And cheered with song the hearth- 
Alas for love, if thou wert all, 
And nought beyond, O earth I 



BERNARD BARTON. 

Bernard Barton (1784-1849), one of the Society of Friends, pub- 
lished in 1820 a volume of miscellaneous poems, which attracted 
notice, both for their elegant simplicity, and purity of style and feel- 
ing, and because they were written by a Quaker. * The staple of the 
whole poems,' says a critic in the * Edinburgh Review,' * is descrip- 
tion and meditation — description of quiet home scenery, sweetly and 
feelingly wrought out — and meditation, overshaded with tenderness, 
and exalted l)y devotion ; but all terminating in soothing, and even 
cheerful views of the condition and prospects of mortality.' Mr. 
Barton was employed in a banking establishment at Woodbridge, in 
Suffolk, and lie seems to have contemplated abandoning his profes- 
sion for a literary life. Byron remonstrated against such a step. 
*Do not nmounce writing,' he said, 'but never trust entirely to 
authorshi]). If you have a profession, retain it; it will be, like Prior's 
fellowship, a lust and sure resource.' 

Charles Lamb also wrote to him as follows : * Throw yourself on 
the world, without any rational plan of support beyond what the 
chance employ of booksellers would afford you! Throw yourself 
rather, my dear sir, from the steep Tarpeian rock slap-dash head- 
long upon iron spikes. If you have but five consolatory minutes 
between the desk and the bed, make much of them, and live a 
century in them, rather than turn slave to the booksellers. They 
are Turks and Tartars when they have poor authors at their beck. 
Hitherto you have been at arm's-length from them — come not 
within their grasp. I have known many authors want for bread — 
some repining, others enjoying the blessed security of a counting- 
house — all agreeing they had rather have been tailors, weavers — 
what not? — rather than the things they were. I have known some 
starved, some go mad, one dear friend literally dying in a workho\3&^^ 
Oh, you know not — may you never kno\7 — ^lYvfe tcC\^t\&'s. qI ^xSJ^^v^- 
m£r V Buthorshipr There is some exaggexaWow Veto^. ^..^ J^^^ 
kDown authors by profession who lived ckeexiwWv ^uTi^l ^io\oxot\^^vi , 
aborning at the stated sum per sheet as xegw^^xV^ ^ ^^ ^^-a:^^^ 
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his loom, or the taUor on his board; but dignified with the conscious- 
ness of following a high and ennobling occupation, with all the 
mighty minds of past ages as their daily friends and companions. 
The.bane of such a life, when fervid genius is involved, is its un- 
certainty and its t'«3mptations, and the almost invariable incom- 
patibility of the poetical temperament with habits of business and 
steady application. Yet let us remember the examples of Shaks- 
peare, Dryden, and Pope — all regular and constant labourers — and, 
in our own day, of Scoft, Southey, Moore, and many others. Tlie 
fault is more generally w ith the author than with the public. In 
the particular case 01 Bernard Barton, however. Lamb counselled 
wisely. He had not the vigour and popular talents requisite for 
marketable literature; and of this he would seem to have been 
conscious, for he abandoned Ids dream of exclusive authorehip. Mr. 
Barton published several volumes of poetry, * The Widow's Tale,' 
* Devotional Verses,' &c. A pension of £100 a year was awaited to 
him in his latter days. 

To tlie Evening Primrose. 

Fair flower, that shunn'st the glare of day, For such, 'tis sweet to think the vS V*, 
Yet lov'st to open, meekly bold, When cares and jjrief s the breaf^t ii'\ade, 

To evening's huus of sober.gray. Is friendshin's animating smile 
Thy cup of paly gold ; Il\ sorrow^s dark'uing shade. 



Be thine the offering owing long 
To thee and to this pensive hour, 

Of one brief tributary song. 
Though transient as thy flower. 

I love to watch, at silent eve. 

Thy scattered blossoms' lonely light, 
And have my inmost heart receive 

The influence of that sight. 



Thus it bursts forth, like thy xiale cni 
Glisi'ning amid ita dewy tears, 

And bears the sinking spirit up 
Amid its chilling fears. 

But still more animating far, 
If meek Rdigion's eye may trace, 

Even in thy glimmering: earth-bom 8t» 
The holier hope of Grace. 



I love at such an hour to mark The hope that as thy beauteous bloom 
Their beautygreetthenight-breeftechill. Expands to glad I'^he close of day, 

And shine, 'mid shadown gathering dark, So through the shadv>ws of the tomb 
The garden's glory still. May break forth Mercy's ray. 

Pow&r and Oentlenesa, or Hie Cataract and tJie Sirc<wtlet, 

Noble the mountain-stream, 
Bursting in grandeur from its vantage-ground ; 

Glory 18 in its gleam 
Of brightness— thunder in its deafening sound I 

Mark, how its foamy spray. 
Tinged by the sun\>eam8 mlYneftftcleAdyea, 

Mimics the how ot day 
Arching in majesty Va& vauUedft^siea*, 

Thence, in a TOTT\meT-?»V\o^>fCT, ^>,«r«. 
Steeping the rock** aTOUi^d-0\^,X^\V^^^^««' 

Could maieaty awcV Po;f f^^.^^_^w t^i 
Be clothed in forms more \>eau\.^x^v5 w^w 
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Yet lovelier, in my view, 
The streamlet flowing Gently serene ; 

Traced by the brighter hue, 
And livelier growth it gives— itself unseen I 

It flows through flowery meads, 
Gladdenmg the herds which on its margin browse; 

Its quiet beauty feeds 
The alders that o'ershade it with their boughb 

Gently it murmurs by 
The village churchyard ; its low, plaintive tone, 

A dirge-like melody. 
For worth and.beauty modest as its own 

More gaily now it sweeps 
By the small school-house in the sunshine bright; * 

And o'er the pebbles leaps, 
like happy hearts by holiday made light. 

May not its course express. 
In characters which they who run may read. 

The charms of gentleness, 
Were but its still smaU voice allowed to plead? 

What are the trophies gained 
By power, aloue, with all its noise and strife. 

To that meek wreath, unstained, 
Won by the charities that gladden life ? 

Niagara's streams might f aiL 
And human happiness be undisturbed : 

But Egynt would turn pale, ^ 

Were her stul x^e's o'erflowiug bounty curbed I 

BRYAN WALLER PROCTER. 

der the name of * Barry Cornwall/ anew poet appeared in 1815, 
thor of a small volume of dramatic scenes of a domestic char- 
written * in order to try the effect of a more natural style than 
Yliich had for a long time prevailed in our dramatic literature. * 
experiment was successful, chiefly on account of the pathetic 
ender scenes in the sketches. To this dramatic volume succeeded 
volumes of poems — 'A Sicilian Story, 'Marcian Colonna,' and 
Flood of Thessaly,' all published under the Twm de plume of 
r Cornwall, which became highly popular. . His next work was 
jedy, *Mirandola,' 1821, which was brought out at Covent Gar- 
rheatre, the two principal parts being acted by Macready and 
les Kem'jle. This also was successful. The subsequent pro- 
ons of the poet were * Effigies Poetica' and 'English Songs.* 
latter are perhaps the best of Barry Cornwall's works, and the 
likely to live : they have the true lyrical spirit. Besides these, 
iitj^or produced two prose works, a * Lite ol 'S.itoKWN.^^^'ifia^^ Stea. 
, and a biographical sketch of Ins eaxV^ trve,TA Q^V^^'k^^ssSs^* 
y Waller Procter (1790-1874) was ^ naXh^ei oil "^'^^'^^^^^^ 
he scboolfellow <_ f Byron and Pee\ aX. l^axTQv^ . ^^ -^iv^Nsc 
?r at law and one of the Commissionex^. ol 1^^^^^^^^^^* ^vtO^*^ 
at age, he enjoyed the rcguvd and esX^eem. ol ^ v«t^ 
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friends and of the literary society of London. In 1857 a windfall 
came to Mr. Procter and to certain other poets. Mr. John Kenyon, a 
wealthy West Indian gentleman, fond of literary society, and author 
of a 'Rhymed Plea for Tolerance/ left more than £140,000 in lega- 
cies to individuals whom he loved or admired. Included in this 
number were Elizabeth Barrett Browning, £4000; her husband, 
£6500; and to Mr. Procter also £6500. 

Addre^ to the Ocean, 

thou vast Ocean I ever-sonndiiig sea I 
Thoa symbol of a drear immensity ! 

Thou thing that windest roaud the solid world 
Like a huge animal, which, downward hurled 
From the Dlack clouds, lies weltering and alone^ 
Lashing and writhing till its strength be gone., 
_jrhy voice is like the thunder, and thy sleep 
Is as a giant's slumber, loud and deep. 
Thou speakest in the east and in the west 
At once, and on thy heavily-laden breast 
Fleets come and go, and shapes that have no life 
Or motion, yet are moved and meet in strife. 
The earth hath nought of this : no chance or dumge 
BufBles its surface, and no spirits dare 

Give answer to the tempest-wakened air ; . 

But o'er its wastes the weakly tenants range 
At will, and wound its bosom as they go 
Ever the same, it hath no ebb, no flow : 
But in theii' stated rounds the seasons come, 
And pass like visions to their wonted home ; 
And come again, and vanish ; the young Spring 
Looks ever bright with leaves and bloseommg; 
And Winter always winds his sullen horn. 
When the wild Autumn, with a look forlorn, 
Dies in his stormy manhood ; and the skies 
Weep, and flowers sicken, when the summer flies. 
Oh I wonderful thou art, great element : 
And fearful in thy spleeny humours bent. 
And lovely in repose ; thy summer form 
Is beautiful, and when thy silver waves 
Hake music in earth's dark and winding caves, 

1 love to wander on thy pebbled beach. 
Harking the sunlight at the evening hour, 
And hearken to the thoughts thy waters teach— 
Eternity — Eternity — and Power. 

Mafcdia, 

It was a dreary place. The shallow brook 

That ran throughout the wood, there took a tnm 

And widened : all its music died away 

And in the place a silent eddy told 

That there the stream grew deeper. There dark trees ' 

Funereal — cypress, yew, and shadowy pine, 

And spicy cedar— clustered, aud »X,\fl^\\. 

Shook from their me\anc\\o\7 XitaxvcXxe^ ^waoaa , .. ^ 

And sighs like deatb: 'Tv^a?. ^^^«^r'^\^^l^^'^^^J^^»=l 

They stood quite inotiou\es», Miey.\oo>^eA.^^^^«*«DX^ 

iike monumental t\iiugB, n«\v\cVv Wa^ «^^^^ 
From lie green bosoniVift^. <^a»t o>x\.m V«s» 
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To mark a young girl's grave. The very leaves 

Disowned their naiural green, and took black 

And moumfal hue ; and the rough brier, stretching 

His straggling arms across the rivulet, 

Lav like an armed sentinel there, catching . 

With his tenacious leaf , straws, withered Doughs, 

Moss that the banks had lot^t, coarse grasses which 

Swam with the current, and with these it hid * 

The poor Marcelia's death- bed. Never may net 

Of venturous fisher be cast in with hope. 

For not a fish abides there. The slim deer 

Snorts as he raffles with his shortened breatii 

The brook, and panting flies the unholy place, 

And the white heifer lows, and passes on ; 

The foamine: hound laps not, and winter birds 

Go higher up the stream. And yet I love 

To louer there ; and when the nsing moon 

Flames down the avenue of pines, and looks 

Red and dilated through the evening mists. 

And checkered as the heavy branches sway 

To and fro with the wind, I stay to listen, 

And fancy to myself that a sad voice. 

Praying, comes moaning through the leaves, as twere 

For some misdeed. The story goes that some 

Neglected girl — an orphan whom the world 

Frowned upon — once strayed thither, and 'twas thonght 

Cast herself in the stream. You may have heard 

Of one Marcelia, poor Nolina's daughter, who 

Fell ill and came to want ? No I Oh, she loved 

A wealthy man who marked her not. He wed, 

Andhthen the girl grew sick, and pined away, 

Andf drowned nerself for love. 

An Invocation to Birds, 

Come, all ye feathery people of mid air. 
Who sleep 'midst rocks, or on the mountain summits 
lie down with the wild winds ; and yc who build 
Your homes amidst cjeen leaves by grottoes cool ; 
And ye who on the flat sands hoard your eggs 
For suns to ripen, come ! O phcenix rare I 
If death hath spared, or philosophic pei.rch 
Permit thee still to own thy haunted nest, 
Perfect Arabian — lonely nightingale I 
Dusk creature, who art silent all day long, 
But when pale eve unseals thy clear throat, loosest! 
* Thy twilight music on the dreaming boughs 
Until they waken. And thou, cuclMpo bird. 
Who are the ghost of sound, having no shf^ 
Material, but dost wander far and near. 
Like untouched echo whom the woods deny 
Sight of her love — come all to my slow charm ; 
Come thou, sky-climbing bird, wakener of mom, 
Who springest like a thought unto the sun, 
And from Sis golden floods dost gather wealth— 
Epithalamium and Pindarique song — 
And with it enrich our ears ; come e\\ \x> t3D&, 
Beneath the chamber where my lad^ We^ 
Andf in your several musics, wbi^pet— V«Nft\ 

Tbe foUowing are from Mr. Procxex's coWecXVoD. ol * ^s«v^5^^* 
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King Dearth. 



King Death was a rare old fellow, 
He sat where no son coald shine, 

And he lifted his hand so yellow, 
And poured out his coal-black wine. 
Hurrah for the coal-black wine ! 

There came to him many a maiden 
Whose eyes had ft)rffot to shine, 

And widows with erief o'erladen, 
For a draught 01 his coal-black wine. 
Hurrah for the coal-black wine I 



The scholar left all his learning, 

The poet his fancied woes. 
And the beauty her bloom returning, 

Like life to the fading rose. 
Hurrah for the coal-black wine I 

All came to the rare old fellow, 
Who laughed till his eyes dropped brine, 

And he gave them his hand so yellow, 
And pledged them in Death's black wine 
Hurrah for the coal-black ^ine I 



The Nights. 



Oh, the Summer night 

Has a smile of ligh^ 
And she sits on a sapphire throne ; 

Whilst the sweet winds load her 

With garlands of odour, 
Prom the bud to the rose o'er-blown ^ 

But the Autumn night 

Has a piercing sight 
And a step both strong and free ; 

And a voice for wonder, 

Like the wrath of the thunder. 
When he shouts to the stormy seal 



And the Winter night 

Is all cold ^d white. 
And she singeth a song of pain ; 

Till the wfld bee hnmmetb, 

And the warm Spring cometh. 
When she dies in a dream of rain I 

Oh, the night brings sleep 

To the greenwoods deep. 
To the bird of the woods its nest; 

To care soft hours, 

To life new powers. 
To the sick and the weary— rest! 



Song for Twilight. 

Hide me, O twilight air I 

Hide me from thought, from care. 

Prom all things foul or fair. 

Until to-morrow I 
To-night I strive no more ; 
No more my soul shall soar : 
Come, sleep, and shut the door 

'Gainst pain and sorrow I 



So may xaj spirit cast 
(Serpent-hke) off the past, 
And my free soul at last 
Have leave to ponder 



If I must see through dreams. 
Be mine Elysian gleams. 
Be mine by inormng streams 
To watch and wander ; 



And shouldst thou 'scape control. 
Ponder on love, sweet soul ; 
On joy, I he end and goal 

Of all endeavour : 
But if earth's pains will rise 
(As damps viill seek the skies), 
Then, night, seal thou mine eyes, 

In sleep for ever. 



Death of Amelia Weivtworth. 
Amelia— Mabian. 

Marian. Are you awake, dear lady? 
Amelia. Wiide awake. 
There are the stars abroad, I see. I feel 
As though I had been sleeping many a day. 
What time o' the night is it? 
Mab. About the stroke of midnight. 
Amel. Let it come. The skies are calm 
And bright ; and so, at last, my spirit is. 
Whether the heavens have influence on the mind 
Through life, or on\y m o\n ^^ oi ^«i«tti, 
I know not ; yet. V>eioTc, ne?« ^\^\ai ««K!\ 
Look upwards w\t\\ ftUc\i\io\K? oi -^oi, w \k\na 
For that hope's deep cotapVe^w. _f^^Vv, 
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Are you not well, eweet girl 7 

Mab. Oyes; but you 
Speak now so strapgely : you were wont to talk 
Of plain familiar things, and cheer me : now 
Yon Bet my spirit drooping. 

Ambl. I have spoke 
Nothing but cheerful words, thou idle girl. 
Look, look, above I the canopy of the sky. 
Spotted wiih stars, shines like a bridal-dress : 
A queen might envy that so regal blue 
Which wraps the world o' nights. Alas, alas I 
I do remember in my follying days 
What wild and wanton wishes once were mine, 
Slaves— radiant gems — and beauty with no peer, 
And friends (a ready host)— but I forget. 
I shall be dreaming soon, as once I fieamt 
When I had hope to light me. Have you no song, 
My gentle girl, for a sick woman's ear ? 
There's one I've heard you sing : ' They said his eye* — 
No^ that's not it : the words are hard to hit. 
* His eye like the mid-day sun was bright' 

Mar. 'Tisso. 
You've a good memory. Well, listen to me. 
I must not trip, I see. 

Amsl. I hearken. Now. 

Song. 

His eye like the mid-day sun was bright, 
Hers had a proud but a milder light. 
Clear and sweet like the cloudless moon : 
Alas ! and must it fade as soon 7 

His voice was like the breath of war, 
But hers was fainter — softer far ; 
And yet, when he of his long love sighed. 
She laughed in scorn— he flea and died. 

Mab. There is another verse, of a different air, 
But indistinct— like the low moaning 
Of summer winds in the evening : Ihus it runs— 

They said he died upon the wave, 
And his bed was tne wild and bounding billow; 

Her bed shall be a dry earth grave : 
Prepare it quick, for she wants her pillow. 

Ahel. How slowly and how silently doth time 
Float on his starry journey. Still he goes. 
And goes, and goes, and doth not pass away. 
He rises with the golden morning, calmly. 
And with the moon at night. Methinks I see 
Him stretching wide abroad his mighty wings, 
Floating for ever o'er the crowds of men. 
Like a huge vulture vnth its prey beneath. , 
Lo I I am nere, and time seems passing on: 
To-morrow I shall be a breathless thing- 
Yet he will still be here ; and the blue hours 
Will laugh as gaily on the busy world 
As though I were alive to welcome them. 
There's one will shed some teara. Pooi 0\i^x\eiik\ 

Chasusb enters. 
Ch. I am here. 
^id you not caJii^ 
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Axel. Yon come in time. My thoughts 
Were full of you, dear Charles. Your mother— 
I take that title — ^iu her dying hour 
Has privilege to speak uuto your youth. 
There's one thing pains me, and I would be calm. 
My husband has been harsh unto me— -yet 
He 18 my husband ; and you'll think of this 
If any sterner feeling move your heart 7 
Seek no revenge for me. You will not ? — Nay, 
Is it so hard to grant my last request 7 
He is my husband : he was father, too. 
Of the blue-eyed boy you were so fond of once. 
Do you remember how his eyelids closed 
When the first summer rose was opening 7 
Tis now two years ago — ^more, more : and 1 — 
I now am hastening to him. Pretty boy I 
He was mv only child. How fair he looked 
In the white garment that encircled him— 
Twas like a marble slumber ; and when we 
Laid him beneath the green earth in his bed, 
I thought my heart was breaking— yet I lived : 
But I am weary now. 

Mab. You must not talk, 
Indeed, dear lady ; nay 

Ch. Indeed you must not. 

Amel. Well, then, I will be silent ; yet not so. 
For ere we journey, ever should we take 
A sweet leave of our friends, and wish them well, 
And tell them to take heed, and bear in mind 
Our blessings. So, in your breast, dear Charles, 
Wear the remembrance of Amelia. 
She ever loved you— ever ; so as might. 
Become a mother's tender love — ^no more. 
Charles, I have lived in this too bitter world 
Now almost thirty seasons : you have been 
A child to me for one-third of that time. 
I took you to my bosom, when a boy, 
Who scarce had seen eight springs come forth and vanish. 
You have a warm heart, Charles, and the base crowd 
Will feed upon it, if— but you must make 
That heart a grave, and in it bury deep 
Its young and beautiful feelings. 

Ch. I will do 
All that yon wish— all ; but you cannot die 
And leave me ? 

Axel Yon shall see how calmly Death 
Will come and press his finger, cold and pale, 
On my now smiling lip : these eyes men swore 
Were brighter than the stars that fill the sky. 
And yet tney must grow dim : an hour 

Ch. Oh, no I 
No, no I oh, say not so ! I cannot bear 
To hear you talk thus. Will you break my heart 7 

Axel. No : I would caution it against a change 
That soon must happen. Calmly let us talk. 
When I am dead 

Ch. Alas, alas I 

Axel. This Is 
Not as I wish : you Y\aA a "Vycwe c^VrA.. 
Bid it come forth. V?\\y, l\ia.Ne\i<»i^l^^^*»' 
Of war and danger — Aiv\ 
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Wentwobth enters, 

Mab. She's pale— «peak, speak. 

Ch. O my lost mother I— How I You here 7 

WBm:. I am come. 
To pray her pardon. Let me touch h^ hand. 
Amelia I she faints : Amelia I [She dies. 

Poor faded girl I I was too harsh— unjust. 

Ch. Look! 
' Mab. She has left us. 

Ch. It is false. Revive I 
Mother, revive, revive ! 

Mab. It is in vain. 

Ch. Is it then so ? My soul is sick and faint. 
O mother, mother ! I — I cannot weep. 
Oh for some blinding tears to dim my eyes, 
So I mi^ht not gaze on her I And has death 
Indeed, mdeed struck Tier — so beautiful ; 
So wronged, and never erring ; so beloved 
By one — who now has nothing left to love? 

thou bright heaven I if thou art calling now 
Thy brighter angels to thy bosom— rest ; 
For lo I the brightest of thy host is gone — 
Departed — and the earth is dark below. 

And now— I '11 wander far and far away, 

Like one that hath no country. I shall find ' 

A sullen pleasure in that life, and when 

1 say * I have no friend in all the world,' 

My heart will swell with pride, and make a show 
Unto itself of happinesH ; and in truth 
There is, in that same solitude, a taste 
Of pleasure which the social never know. 
From land to land I'll roam, in all a stranger, 
And, as the body gains a braver look. 
By staring in the mce of all the winds, 
So from the sad aspects of different things 
My soul shall plucK a courage, and bear up 
Against the past. And now— for Hindustan. 

REV. HENRY HART MtLMAN. 

The Rev. Henry Hart Milman, long the accomplished and vene- 
rated Dean of St. Paul's, was a native of London, son of an eminent 
physician, Sir Francis Milman, and was born in the year 1791. He 
distinguished himself as a classical scholar, a^d in 1815 was made a 
fellow of Brazenose College, Oxford. He also held (1821) the otRce 
of professor of poetry in the university. In the church Mr. Milman 
was some time vicar of Reading; then rector of St. Margaret's West- 
minster; and finally (1849) dean of St. Paul's. He died September 24, 
1868. Dean Milman first appeared as an author in 1817, when his 
tragedy of 'Fazio* was published. It was afterwards acted with 
success at Drury Lane Theatre. In 1820 he published a dramatic 
poem, * The Fall of Jerusalem,' and to this succeftd%,d. \?K!t^<^ «^^5wet 
dramas, 'Belshazzar' (1822), 'The "M^tY^vt o^ MxWwV KV^^^, '«:^^ 
'Anne Boleyn' (182(\); but none of the^^eV^iX^ ^e,vC\^xv^O^ 's.w >Ovx^ ^^^-^^ 
He also wrote a narrative poem, ' SamoT , l^o^ei ol ^^ r^'^P'^^ias^ 
(1818), And several smaller pieces. To oxlt ^xo^ \Y\fcxw^^> av**^ 
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contributed a 'History of the Jews/ a * History of Early Christian- 
ity,' a 'History of Latin Christianity,' a 'History of St. Paul's 
Cathedral,' a volume of ' Literary Essays/ &c. He" edited an edition 
of Gibbon's Rome, with notes and corrections, and an excellent 
edition of Horace. These are valuable works. The taste and attain- 
ments of Dean Milman are seen in his poetical works; but be wants 
the dramatic spirit, and also that warmth of passion and imagination 
which is necessary to vivify his learning and his classical con- 
ceptions. His fame will ultimately rest on his histories. 

Jeruscdem before the Siege, 

T1TU8. It must be — » 
And yet it moves me, Romans ! It confounds 
The counsel of my firm philosophy, 
That Ruin's merciless ploughshare must pass o'er. 
And barren salt be sown on yon proud city. 
As on our olive-crowned hill we stand, 
Where Eedron at our feet its scanty waters 
Distils from stone to stone with gentle motion. 
As through a valley sacred to sweet peace. 
How bolSy doth it front us ! how majestically I 
Like a luxurious vineyard, the hillside 
Is hung with marble fabrics, line o'er line. 
Terrace o'er terrace, nearer still, and nearer 
To the blue heavens. There bright and suniptuons palaces, 
With cool and verdant gardens interspersed ; 
There towers of war that frown in massy strength; 
While over all hangs the rich purple eve, 
As conscious of its being her last farewell 
Of light and glory to that fated city. 
And, as our clouds of battle, dust and smoke, 
Are melted into air, behold the temple 
In undisturbed and lone serenity. 
Finding itself a solemn sanctuaiy 
In the profound of heaven I It stands before us 
A mount of snow, fretted with golden pinnacles I 
The very sun, as though he worshipped there, 
Lingers upon the gilded cedar roofs. 
And down the long and branching porticoes. 
On every flowery-pculptured capital, 
Glitters the homng « of his parting beams. 
By Hercules I the sight might almost win 
The offended majesty of Rome to mercy. 

Summons of the Destroying Angel to the City of Babylon, 

The hour is come ! the hour is come ! With voice 

Heard in thy inmost sonl, I summon thee, 

Cyrus, the Lord's anointed I And thou river, 

That flowest exulting in thy proud approach 

To Babylon, beneath whose shadowy walls, 

And brazen gates, and gilded palaces. 

And groves, that gleam with marble obelisks, 

Thy azure bosom shall repose, with lights 

Fretted and chequered like the starry heavens: 

I do arrest thee in t\\y statoAy cowt^a. 
By him, that poured thee Itom \Xv\sve wvcvBo\.l<arass&Kss^ 
And sent thee forth, even at \Xve\svt\jQ. oi Mvma, 
One of his holy Btreama, to\».ve\iiemwflx\» 
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Of Paradise. Thou hear'st me : thou dost cheek 
Abrupt thy waters as the Arab chief 
His headloDg sqnadrous. Where the tmobserveO, 
Yet toiJing Fernan, breaks the raluiug mound. 
I see thee gather thy tamnltaous strength ; 
And through the deep and roaring Nahannalchib, 
■Roll on as proudly couscious of fulfilling 
The omnipotent command I While, far away, 
The lake, that slept but now so calm, nor moved. 
Save by the ripphiig moonshine, heaves on high 
Its foaming snnace like a whiripool-gnlf , 
And boils and whitens with the unwonted tide. 

But silent as thy billows used to flow, 
And terrible, the hosts of Elam move, 
Winding their darksome way profonnd, where, man 
Ne'er trod, nor light e'er shone, nor air from heaven 
Breathed. O ye secret and unf athomed depths, 
How are ye now a smooth and royal way 
For the army of God's vengeance I Fellow-fllaveB 
And ministers of the Eternal purpose, 
Not guided by the treacherous, injured sons 
Of babylon, but by my mightier arm, 
Ye come, and spread your banners, and display 
Your glittering arms as ye advance, all white 
Beneath the admiring moon. Come on I the gates 
Are open—not for banqueters in blood 
Like you I I see on either side o'erflow 
llie living deluge of armed men, and cry, 
* Begin, begin I with fire and sword begm. 
The work of-wrath.' Upon my shadowy wings 
I pause, and float a little while, to see , 

Mine human instruments fulfil my task 
Of final ruin. Then I mount, I fly, 
And sing my proud song, as I ride the clouds. 
That stars may hear, and all the hosts of worlds. 
Thai live along the interminable space. 
Take up Jehovah's everlasting triumph ! 

The Fair Beduse. — From * Samor.* 

Sunk was the 8!in» and'up the eastern heaven. 
Like maiden on a lonely pilgrimage. 
Moved the meek star of eve ; the wandering air 
Breathed odours ; wood, and waveless lake, like man, 
Slept weary of the garish, babbling day. ... 
But she, the while, from human tenderness 
Estranged, and gentler feelings that light up 
The cheek of youth with rosy joyous smile. 
Like ft forgotten lute, played on alone 
By chance-caressing airs, amid the wild 
Beanteonsly pale and sadly playful grew, 
A lonely child, by not one human heart 
Beloved, and loving none : nor strange if learned 
Her native fond affections to embrace 
Things senseless and inanimate; she loved 
All flow'rets that with rich embroidery fair 
Enamel the green earth — ^the odorous ihyme,- 
Wild rose, and roving eglantine; nor spared 
To mourn th(nr fading forms with childish tears. 
Gray birch and as^ptn light shie \oved, VftftX ^xws^ 
FriDging the crystal stream; tYie «pot\&^«\sN«u^ 
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That wantoned with her hrown and g^oisy locks ; 
The Bunbeam cheqaerins the fresh rank ; ere dawm 
Wandering, and wandering still at dewy eve. 
By Glenderamakin's flower-erapnrpled maree, 
Derwent's blue lake, or Greta's wildering gfen. 

Rare sound to her was human voice, scarce heud. 
Save of her aged nurse or shepherd maid 
Soothing the child with simple tale or song. 
Hence lul she knew of earthly hopes and fears. 
Life's sins and sorrows : better known the voice 
Beloved of lark from. misty morning cloud 
Blithe carolling, and wild melodious notes 
Heard mingling in the summer wood or plaint 
By moonlight, of the lone night^warbling bird. 
Nor they of love unconscious all around 
Fearless, familiar they their descants sweet 
Tuned emulous ; her knew all living shapes 
That tenant wood or rock, dun roe or deer, 
Sunning his dappled side, at noontide crouched, 
' Courting her fond caress ; nor fled her gaze 

^ The brcKKling dove, but murmured sounds of joy. 

The Day ofJudgmeTii. 

Even thus amid thy pride and luxury, 
^ O earth I shall that last coming burst on the^ 

That secret coming of the Son of Man, 
When all the cherub-thronging clouds shall shine, 
Irradiate with his bright advancing sign : 

When that great husbandman slmll wave his fan. 
Sweeping, like chaff, thy wealth and pomp away ; 
Still to the noontide of that nightless day 

Shalt thou thy wonted dissolute course maintain. 
Along the busy mart and crowded stz'eet 
The buyer ana the seller still shall meet, 

And marriage-feasts begin their jocund stiraiv : 
Still to the pouring out the cup of woe : 
Till earth, a drunkard, reeling to and fro. 
And mountains molten by his burning feet. 
And heaven his presence own, all ired with fomace tieat. 

The hundred-gated cities then, 

The towers and temples, named of men 

Eternal, and the uurones of kings ; 

The gilded summer palaces, 

The courtly bowers of love and ease. 

Where still the bird of pleasure sings : 

Ask ye the destiny of them ? 

Oo, gaze on fallen Jerusalem ! 
Yea, mightier names are in the fatal roll, 
'Oainst earth and heaven God's standard is unfurled ; 
The skies are shrivelled like a burning scroll. 
And one vast common doom ensepul^bres the world. 

Oh, who shall tiien survive? 

Oh, who shall sland and Uve ? 

When all that hath been is no more ; 

When for the round earth hung in air. 

With all its constdlations fair 

In the sky's azure canopy ; 
When for the breathing earth, and sparkling sea, 
1b but a fiery deluge w\tlio\i\. 6\iOTC, 
Heaving along the a\>ye& piolOTm^ «adi ^aak.— 
X tsrj adage, and mSiout oa «xM 
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Lord of all power, when thon art there aloue 
On thjr eternal flery-wheeldd throne, 
That in its high meridian noon 
Needs not the perished sun nor moon : 
When thon art there in thy presiding state. 
Wide-sceptred monarch o'er the realm of doom: 
When from the seapdepths, from earth's darkest womK 
The dead of all the ages ronnd thee wait : 
And when the tribes of wickedness are strewn 
Like forest-leaves in the antnmn of thine ire : 
Faithful and tme ! thon still wilt save thine own I 
The saints shall dwell within the nnharming fire, 
Each white robe spotless, blooming every palm. 
Even safe as we, by this still fountain's side, 
So shall the church, thy bright and mystic bride, 
Sit on the stormy gulf a halcyon bird of calm. 
Tes, 'mid yon angry and destroying signs, 
O'er us ^e rainbow of thy mercy shines ; 
We hail, we bless the covenant of its beam. 
Almighty to avenge, almightiest to redeem I 

BEV. GEORGE CROLY. 

■he Rev. George Croly (1780-1860), rector of St. Stephen>«, 
Ibrook, London, was a voluminous writer in various departmentiN — 
try, history, prose fiction ^polemics, politics, &c. He was a native of 
jlin, and educated at Trinity College. His principal poetical 
'ks are — * Paris in 1815,' a description of the works of art in tihe 
ivre; 'The angel of the Worid, 1820;' * Verse Illustrations to 
ns from the Antique; ' ' Pride shall have a Fall,* a comedy; * Cati- 
,' a tragedy; 'Poetical Works,' 2 vols., 1830; 'The Modem Or- 
io,' a satirical poem, 1846 and 1855, &c. His romances of 
lathiel,' 'Tales of the Great St. Bernard,' and ' Marston,' have 
ly powerful and eloquent passages. The most important of his 
3loffical works icj ' The Apocalypse of St. John, a new Interpre- 
on, 1827. Dr. Croly's historical writings consist of a series of 
:etches' a 'Character of Curran,' ' Political life of Burke,' 'The 
"sonal History of King George the Fourth,' &c. A brief memoir 
Dr. Croly was published by his son in 1863. 

Perides amd Aspasia. 

i was the ruler of the land, Minerva from the Thunderer's brow t 

hen Athens was the land of fame ; And his the sole, the sacred hand, 

I was the light that led the band. That shook her segis o'er the land, 
'hen each was like a living flame ; 

centre of earth's noblest ring. And throned immortal by his side, 

aore than men, the more than Idng. A woman sit-s with ^e sublime, 

Aspasia, all his spirit's bride ; 

not by fetter, nor by spear. But, if their solemn love were crime, 

\b sovereignty was held or won : Pity the beauty and the sage, 

red— but uone as freemen fear ; Their crime was in their darkened age. 
)ved — ^but as freemen love iJone ; 

ivaved the sceptre o'er his kind Heperished, but his wreath was won ; 

lature's first great title — ^mind I He perished in his height of fame : 

Then sunk. t\ve clowl otv MJcskqa' ««as\.^ 

^etl^s words were on Mb tongue, Yet 6t\\\ ftYve Q^vvwaL««^Vsv\!^a."Vi»sssa. 

en Eloquence first flashed below ; FiWed wWXi \i\ft WiXJ^, vjaa «sQ&a.\»a\. c&*\ 

maed to life the portent sprung, Her conqueaX. yj^j^Yos^^^*^^ 
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The Fteneh Army in Russia. — From * Paris in 1815.* 

Magnificence of niin I what bae time 
In all it ever gazed upon of war. 
Of the wild rage of Btorm, or deadly clime, 
. Seen, with that battle's vengeance to compare? 
How glorious shone the imvaders* pomp afar I 
like pampered lions from the spoil they came ; 
The land before them silence and despair, 
The land behind them massacre and flame : 
Blood will have tenfold blood. What are tney now ? 
A name. 

Homeward by hundred thousands, column-deep, 
Broad square, loose squadron, rolling like the flood 
When mighty torrents from their channels leap. 
Rushed through the land the haughty multitaae, 
Billow on endless billow ; on through wood, u 
O'er rugged hill, down sunless, marshy vale. 
The death-devoted moved, to clauguor rude. 
Of drum and horn, and dissonant clash of mail. 
Glancing disastrous light before that sunbeam pale 

Again they reached thee, Borodino ! still 
Upon the loaded soil the carnage lay. 
The human harvest, now stark, stiff, and chiD, 
Friend, foe, stretched thick together, clay to clay; 
In vain the startled legions burst away ; 
The land was all one naked sepulchre ; 
The phrinkin<2: eye still glanced on dim decay, 
Still did the hoot and wheel their passage tear. 
Through cloven helms and ai-ms, and corpses mouldering drev. 

The field was as they left it ; fosse and fort 
Steaming with slaughter still, but desolate ; 
The cannon flung dismantled by its port ; 
Each knew the mound, the black ravine whose strait •- 
Was won and lost, and thronged with dead, till fate 
Had fixed upon the victor— half undone. 
There was the hill, from which their eyes elate 
Had seen the burst of Moscow'* golden zone ; 
Bat death was at their heels ; they shuddered and rushed on. 

The hour of vengeance strikes* Hark to the gale I 
As it bursts hollow through the rolliug clouds, 
That from the north in sullen grandeur sail 
Like floating Alps. Advancing darkness broods 
Upon the wfld horizon, and the woods, 
Now sinking into brambles, echo shrill, 
As the gusts sweeps them, and those upper floods 
Shoot on their leaness boughs the sleet-arops chill, 
That on the hunying crowds iu freezing showers.distiL 

They reach the wilderness ! The majesty 

Of solitude is sprt^ad before their gaze, 

Stem nakedness — dark earth and wrathful sky. 

If rnins were there, they lon<r had ceased to blaze; 

If blood was shed, t\\e gyoww^Txo vtvw^XifeVTK^ft, 

Even by a skeleton, t\\e ctnvvi ot \\v«iv\ v 

Behind them roU» the deep a.\u\ ew^wcXvVu^Xvar.^ 



Tile 



Wrapping their rear \\\ mghx.; \^^twvl ^^^^^^^«^ 
le straggling daylight shew* \hc \mmc»»xn*i^ 
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Still on they sweep, as if their hurryiDg march 
Could bear them from the mshlDg of His wheel 
Whoae chariot is the whirlwind. Heaven's clear arch 
At once is covered with a lived veil , 
In mixed and fighting he^ps the deep clouds reel ; 
Upon the dense horizon hangs the smi, 
In sanguine light, an orb of burning steel ; 
The snows wheel down through twmght, thick and dun; 
Now tremble, men of blood, the judgment has begun I 

The trumpet of the northern winds has blown. 
And it is answered by the dying roar 
Of armies on that boundless field o'erthrown : 
Now in the awful gusts the desert hoar 
Is tempested, a sea without a shore, 
Lifting its feathery waves. The legions fly ; 
"Volley on volley down the hailstones pour ; 
Blind, famished, frozen, mad, the wanderers die ; 
And dying, here the storm but wilder thunder by. 

Satan; from a Picture by Sir Tliomas I/mrence, 

* Satan dilated stood.'— MiLTONi 

Prince of the fallen ! around thee sweep On thy curled lip is throned disdain,v 

The billows of the burning deep ; That may revenge, but not complain ; 

Above thee lowers the sullen fire, Thy mighty cheek is firm, though pale, 

Beneath thee DurstH the flaming spire ; There smote the blast of fiery hail. 
And on thy sleepless vision rise Yet wan, wDd beauty lingers there, 

Hell's living clouds of agouies. The wreck of an archangel's sphere. 

But thou dost like a mountain stand, Thy forehead wears no diadem, 

The spear nnlifted in thy hand ; The king is in thy eyeballs beam ; 

Thy gorgeous eye — a comet shorn; Thy form is grandeur unsubduedj 

Calm into utter darkness borne ; Sole Chief of Hell's dark multitude. 
A naked giant, stern, sublime, Thou prisoned, ruined, unforgiven I 

Armed in despair, and scorning Time. Yet fit to master all but heaven. 

LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON. 

This lady was generally known as 'L. E. L./ in consequence of 
having first published with her initials only. Her earliest com- 
positions were 'Poetical Sketches,' which appeared in the * Literary 
Gazette : ' afterwards (1824) she published * The Improvisatrice,' which 
was f ollow6d;l>y two more volumes, of poetry. She also contributed 
• largely to magazines and annuals, and was the authoress of a novel 
entitled * Romance and Reality.' She was born at Hans Place, 
Chelsea, in 1802, the daughter of Mr. Landon, a partner in the house 
of Adair, army-agent. Lively, susceptible, and romanticf she early 
commenced writing poetry, ller father died, and she not only main- 
tained herself, but assisted her relations by her literary labours. In 
1838 she was married to Mr. George Maclean, governor of Cape Coast 
• Castle, and shortly afterwards sailed for Cape Coast with her husband. 
She landed there in August, and was Tesvmm^ \vet \\\fc-'Kcrj «^'^s^- 
ments in her solitary African home, ^heii one Tftomvcv.^, ^\et ^^^^'^V 
the previous night some cheerful and aftccl\OTv«LV<i\^\X^iT's^\»V«t\:cvas^^ 

in England, she was (OctolM^r lU) iound do'<u\\\\\\ot ^'^^"^^^ "^^^^t^^s 
to the door, having in her Land a bciUc ^^'\lle^i\l«w^ co^^J^^^^^^^ 
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acid, a portion of whicli she had taken. From the investigatiofl 
which took place into the circumstances of this melancholy event, it 
was conjectured that she had undesigningly taken an overdose of the 
fatal medicine^ as a relief from spasms. 

ChaTige. 

I would not care, at least so much, sweet Spring, 

For the departing colour of thy flowers — , 

The ereen leaves early falling from thy boughs — 

Thy oirds so soon forgetful of their songs— 

Thy skies, whose sunshine ends in heavy showers ; 

But thou dost leave thy memory, like a ghost, 

To haunt the ruined heart, which still recurs 

To former beauty ; and the desolate 

Is doubly sorrowful when it recalls 

It was not always desolate. 

When those eyes have forgotten the smile they wear now, 
When care shall have shsidowed that beautiful brow; ^ 
When thy hopes and thy roses together lie dead. 
And thy heart turns back, pining, to days that are fled^ 

Then wilt thou remember what now seems to pass 
Like the moonlight on water, the breath-stain on glass : 
O maiden, the lovely and youthful, to thee. 
How rose-touched the page of thy future must be I 

By the past, if thou judge it, how little id there 
But blossoms that flourish, but hopes that are fair; 
And what is thy present? a southern sky's spring, 
'^ ith thy feelings and fancies like birds on the wuig. 

As the rose by the fountain flin^ down on the wave 
Its lAushes, forgetting its glass is its grave ; 
So the heart sheds its colour on life's early hotu: 
But the heart has it-s fading as well as the flower. 

The charmed light darkens, the rose-leaves are gone. 
And life, like the fountain, floats colourless on. 
Said I, when thy beauty's sweet vision was fled, 
How wouldst thou turn, pining, to days like the dead I 

Ob, long ere one shadow shall darken that brow. 
Wilt thou weep like a mourner o'er aJl thou lov'st now; 
When thy hopes, like spent arrows, fall short of their mark 
Or, like meteors at midiiight, make darkness more dark : 

When thy feelings lie fettered like waters in frost, 
Or, scattered too freely, are wasted and lost : 
• For aye cometh sorrow, when youth hath passed by— 
Ah I what saith the proverb ? Its memory's a siglu 

Last Verses of L. E. L. 

Alluding to the Pole Star, which, in her voyage to Africa, she had nightly watehsd 
till it BUDK helow the horizon. 

A star hftB left the kindling sky — 1 m\«* W^ \iit\^\, l«raSCAax ^iw», 

A lovely northern light ; IX. n»«a k ltv«iA\o Tafc\ 

Bow many planetn are on high, XeaocVaXa vaVXvjK? ^^^'^^^ 

^at that has lea the mghU A»ei\.YiO«e\ie50iia.>iJBa— 
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It rose upon our Englieh sky, 
Shone o'er our EugliBh land. 

And brought back many a loving eye, 
And many a s^entle hand. 



Thou lovely polar star, mine eyes 
Still turned the first on thee. 

Till I have felt a sad surprise, 
That none looked up with me. 



It seemed to answer to my thought, But thou hast sunk upon the wave, 

It called the past to mind. Thy radiant place unknown ; 

And with its welcome presence brought I seem to stand beside a grave. 

All I had left behind. And stand by it alone. 



The voyage it light* no longer, ends 

Soon on a foreign shore ; 
How can I but recall the friends 

That I may see no more ? 

Fresh from the pain it was to part — 
How could I bear'the pain ? 

Yet strong the omen in my heart 
That says — We meet again. 

Meet with a peeper, dearer love ; 

For absence soews the worth 
Of all from which we then remove, 

Friends, home, and native earth. 



Farewell I ah, would to me were given^I 

A power upon thy light ! 
What words upon our English heaven 

Thy loving rays should write 1 

Kind messages of love and hope 

Upon thy rays should he ; 
Thy shining orbit should have scope 

Scarcely enough for me. 

Oh, fancy vain, as it is fond, 

And little needed too ; 
My friends I I need not look beyond 

My heart to look for you. 



JANE TAYLOB— A]SrN TAYLOR (MRS. GILBERT). 

Jane and Ann Taylor were members of an English Noncon- 
formist family of the middle rank of life, distinguished through 
four generations for their attainments in literature and art, and no 
less distinguished for persevering industry and genuine piety. The 
grandfather of the sisters, the first of four Isaac Taylors, was an 
engraver. He had a brother Charles, who edited Calmet s * Dictionary 
of the Bible/ and another brother, Josiah, who became eminent as a 
publisher of architectural works. Isaac, the second son, father of 
Ann and Jane, besides his engraving business, took a warm interest 
in the affairs of the * meeting-house,' and ultimately became pastor 
of an Independent congregation at Ongar in Essex. The wife of 
Mr. Taylor (nee Ann Martin) was also of literary tastes, and pub- 
lished 'Maternal Solicitude' (1814), 'The Family Mansion' (1819), 
and other tales, and instructive educational works. The daughters, 
Ann (1782-1866) and Jane (1783-1824) were bom in London, but 
brought chiefly at Lavenham in Suffolk, whither their father had, 
for the sake oi economy, taken up his residence. His daughters as- 
sisted in the engraving, working steadily at their tasks from their 
thirteenth or fourteenth year, and paying their share of the family 
expenses. They began their literary career by contributing to a 
cheap annual, * The Minors' Pocket-Book,' the publishers of which, 
Darton and Harvey, induced them to undertake a volume of verses 
for children. 

In 1803 appeared * Original Poems for Infant Minds,' which were 
followed by * Rhymes for the Nursery ' (1806), * Hymns for Infant 
Minds,' 'Rural Scenes,' 'City Scenes,* &c. The 1i^tb»& -^^x^^snj^s^ 
popular^ and are still well known. Tl^e tvfo \i\XXa v^^'^^^> """^^ 
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Mother/ and 'Twinkle, Twinkle little Star,* can never Decome obso* 
lete in the nursery. Jane Taylor was authoress of a tale entitled 
* Display ' (1815), and of * Essays in Rhyme ' (1816), and ' Contribu- 
tions of Q. Q. ' Ann married a Dissenting clergyman, the Rev. Jo- 
siah Gilbert, author of a treatise on the Atonement, who died in 1852, 
and a memoir of whom was written by his widow. When she also 
was removed, her son, Josiah Gilbert, an accomplished artist, and 
author of * The Dolomite Mountains; ' * Cadore, or Titian's Country,' 
&c., published in 1874, * Autobiography and other Memorials of Mrs. 
Gilbert (Ann Taylor). ' A brother of the accomplished sisters, Isaac 
Taylor of Stamford Rivers, became still more distinguished as a the- 
ological writer, and wiU be noticed in a subsequent part of this 
volume. 

Ths Squire's Pew, — By Jane Tayi,or. 



A slanting ray of evening light 
Shoots through tho yellow pane ; 

It makes the fadt;d cnmson oright^ 
And gilds the fringe again : 

The window's Gothic framework falls 

In oblique shadow on the walls. 

And since those trappings first were new. 

How many a cloudless day. 
To rob the velvet of its hue, 

Has come and passed away I 
How many a setting sun. hath made 
That curious lattice^ work of shade ? 

Cmmbled beneath the hillock green 

The cunning hand must be, 
That carved this fretted door, I ween— 

Acorn and fleur-de~fis ; 
And now the worm hath done her part 
In mimicking the chisel's art. 

In days of y«re — ^that now we call — 
When James the First was king, 

The courtly knight from yonder hall 
His train did hither bring ; 

All seated round in order due, 

With broidered suit and buckled shoe. 

On damask-cushions, set in fringe, 

All reverently they knelt : 
Pray<;r-book with brazen hasp and hinge 

III ancient English npelt, 
£aci) holding in a lily band, 
Responsive at the priest's command. 

Now streaming down the vaulted aisle, 

The sunbeam, long and lone, 
IllameR the ciiaracters awhile 
Of their inscnption stone ; 
A.ud tbere^ in marblo hard and co\d, 
The kziigbt and au his train behold. 



Outstretched together are e^ressed 

He and my IsSy fair, 
With hands uplifted on the breast, 

In attit iide of prayer ; 
Long-visaged, clad m armor, he ; 
With ruffled arm and bodice,- she. 

Set forth in order as they died. 
The unmerous offspring bend ; 

Devoutly kneeling side by side, 
As though they did intend 

For past omissions to atone 

By saying endless prayers in stone. 

Those mellow days are past and dim, 

But geuerations new. 
In regular descent from him, 

Have filled the stately pew ; 
And in the same succession go 
To occupy the vault below. 

And now the pplishcd, modem squire, 

And his gay train appear 
Who duly to the hall retire, 

A season every year — 
And fill the seats with belle and beau, 
As 'twas so many years ago. 

Perchance, all thonghtless as they tread 

The hollow-souncfinff floor 
Of that dark house of kindred dead 

Which shall, as. beret of ore. 
In turn, receive to silent rest 
Another and smother guest — 

The feathered hearse and sable traiOf 

In all its wonted state 
Shall wind along the village lane, 

XTv^««Va\\^\«iiQre the gate ; 
"BtowdiX. ^v^asv^ ^ ^vsXaKiX «y5»\a!&q ^hmagh 
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nrhen the race is Bwept away Shiue gaily o'er their heads : 

to their dusty beds, Whilst other faces, fres^i and new, 

ihall the mellow evening ray Shall occupy the aqtiire's pew. 

From ' The Song of the Tcor Kettle:— By Akn Tatloil 

Since first began my ominous song. 
Slowly have passed the ages long. . . 
Slow was the world my worth to glean, 
My visible secret long unseen I 
Surly, apart the nations dwelt. 
Nor yet the magical impulse felt ; 
Nor deemed that charity, science, art. 
All that doth honour or wealth impart, 
SpeU-bound, till mind should set them free. 
<. Slumbered, and sung in their sleep — in me Z 

At length the day in its glory rose. 
And on on its spell — the Engine goes I 
On whom first fell the amazing dream ? 
Watt woke to fetter the giant Steam,' . 

His fury to crush to mortS rule, ' ' 

And wield Leviathan as his tool I \ 

The monster, breathing disaster wild, 
Is tamed and checked by a tutored child; 
Ponderous and blind, of rudest force, 
A pin or a whisper guides its courpe ; 
Around its sinews of iron play 
The viewless bonds of a mental sway, 
And triumphs the soul in the mighty dower. 
To knowledge, the plighted boon — ^is Power I 
Hark I 'tis tne din of a thousand wheels 
At play with the fences of England's fields ; 
From its bed upraised, 'tis the flood that pours 
To fill little cisterns at cottage doors ; 
*Ti8 the many-fingered, intricate, bright machine 
With it flowery finn of lace, I ween ! 
And see where it rushes, with silvery wreath, 
The span of yon arched cove beneatn ; 
Stupendous, vital, flery, bright. 
Trailing its length in a country's sight , 
Riven are the rocks, the hills give way, 
The dim valley rises to mif elt day ; 
And man, fitly crowned with brow sublime, 
Conqueror of distance reigns, and time. 
Lone was the shore where; the hero mused. 
His soul through the unknown lengues transfused; 
His perilous bark on the ocean strayed, 
And moon after moon, since its anchor weighed. 
On the solitude strange and dn^ar, did shine 
The untracked ways of that ri'stless brine ; 
Till at length, his shattered sail was furled, 
*Mid the golden sands of a western world I 
Still centuries passed with their measured tread, 
While winged oy the winds the nations sped ; 
And still did the moon as she watched that deep,- 
Her trip'e task o'er the voyagers keep ; 
And sore farewells, as they hove from land. 
Spake of absence long, on a distant strand. ' 

She starts — wild winds at her bosom ragei\^ 
She laughs in her speed at the war they wage ; 
In queenly pomp on the tjurt she tTftaoft, 
Scarce waking the searthmgB tTOTivt\i€i\i\«S^\ 
Fleet as the lightning tracks l\ie <i\o\3L!QL, 
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8be glances on, in her glory proad ; 
A few bright euns, and at rest she lies, 
Glittering to transatlantic skies ! . . . 

Simpleton man I why, who would have thought 
To this, the song of a tea-kettle brought I 

JOANNA BAILLEE. 

Miss Baillie (1762-1851) was the daughter of a Scottish minister, 
and was born in the manse or parsonage of Bothwell, comity of 
Lanark. In this manse, * repression of all emotions, even the gentlest, 
and those most honourable to himian nature, seems to have been the 
constant lesson.* Joanna's sister, Agnes, told Lucy Aiken that their 
father was an excellent parent: * when she had once been bitten by a 
dog thought to be mad, he had sucked the wound, at the hazard, as 
was supposed, of his jown life, but that he had never given her a kiss. 
Joanna spoke of her yearning to be caressed when a child. She 
would sometimes venture to clasp her little arms about her mother's 
knees, who would seem to chide her, but the child knew she liked 
it. ' * Her latter years were spent in comparative retirement at Hemp- 
stead, where she died February 23, 1851. Besides her dramas (after- 
wards noticed). Miss Baillie wrote some admirable Scottish songs and 
other poetical pieces, which were collected and published under the 
title of * Fugitive Verses.* In society, as in literature, this lady was 
regarded with affectionate respect and veneration, enjoying the 
friendship of most of her distinguished contemporaries. Lockhart, 
in his * Life of Scott,* states that Miss Baillie and her brother, Dr. 
Matthew Baillie, were among the friends to whose intercourse Sir 
Walter looked forward with ttie greatest pleasure, when about to visit 
the metropolis. 

Frmn, * The Kitten,' 

Wanton droll, whose harmless play As oft beyond thy curving side 

Beguiles the rustic's closing day. Its jetty tip is seen to glide ; 

When drawn the evening fi^ about, Till, from thy centre starting fair, 

Sit aged Crone and thoughtless Lout, Thou sidelong rear'st, with rump in air, 

And child upon his three-foot stool. Erected stiff, and gait awry, 

Waiting till nis supper cool ; Like madam in her tantrums high : 

And maid, whose cheek outblooms the Though ne'er a madam of them all, 

rose, Whose silken kirtle sweeps tlie hall, 

As bright the blazing fagot glows. More varied trick and whim displays, 

Who, bending to the friendly light, To catch the admiring stranger's gaze. . . 

Plies her task with busy sleight ; The f eatest tumbler, stage-bedight, 

Come,shew thy tricks and sportive graces, To thee is but a clumsy wight. 

Thus circled round with merry faces. Who every limb and sinew strains 

Backward coiled, and crouching low, To do what cost thee little pains ; 

With glaring eyeballs watch thy foe, For which, I trow, the gapmg crowd 

The housewife's spindle whirling round, Requites him oft with plaudits loud. 

Or thread, or straw, that on the ground But, stopp>ed the while thy wanton play, 

Its shadow throws, by urchin sly Applauses, too, thy feats repay : 

Held out to lure thy roving eye ; For then beneath some urchin's hand, 

Then, onward stealing, fiercely Bpring W\tti modest pride thou tak'st thy stand, 

Upon the futile, faithless thing. \WA\vi YciaAi^^i. stocfg.^ QS.\<jsa.^<i»a g^de8 
Now, wbeelins round, with bootieea sVull, K\o^?> ^X^^ ^^ wi^XsWtii «Ar^ 
Thy bo-pecp tail provokes thee etm, T^V^a-V^eL ^nx^ax* ^^x^ ^w^v^^_____ 
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loudly firings thy buerjr pur, Who in the stilly but cheerlesfl shade 

imin^ well the equal sound, Of home unsocial, spends her age, 

clutching feet bepat the ground, And rarely turns a lettered page : 

all their harmless claws disclose, Upon her hearth for thee lets fall 

prickles of an early rose ; The rounded cork, or pap«i>ball, 

e softly from thy whiskered cheek Nor chides thee on thy wicked watch 

half-closed eyes peer mild and meek. The ends of ravelled skein to catch, 

t not alone by cottage fire But lets thee have thy wayward will* 

ostics rude thy feats admire ; Perplexing oft her sober skill, 

learned sage, whose thoughts ex- Even he, whose mind of gloomy bent, 

plore In lonely tower or prison pent, 

widest range of human lore. Reviews the coil of former days, 

Hith Unfettered fancy, fly And loathes the world and all its ways ; 

ngh airy heights of poesjr, What time the lamp's unsteady gleam 

ing. smiles with altered air Both rouse him from his mooidv dream* 

ie tnee climb his elbow chair. Feels, as thou gamborst round his seat, 

tmggling on the mat below, His heart with pride less fiercely beat, 

wmare with his slippered toe. And smiles, a hnk in thee to find 

(ddowed dame, or lonely maid. That joins him still to living kind 

JBh'om ' Address to Mm Agnes BaiUie on her Birthday.** 

Dear Agnes, gleamed with joy and dashed with tears 

O'er us nave Bided almost sixty years. 

Since we on JBothweU's bonny braes were seen 

By those wnose eyes long closed in death have been — 

Two tiny imps, who scarcely stooped to gather 

The slender harebell on the purple heather ; 

No taller than the foxglove's spil^ stem. 

That dew of morning studs with silvery gem. 

Then every butterfly that crossed our view 

With joyful shout was greeted as it flew ; 

And moth, and lady-bira, and beetle bright, 

In sheeny gold, were each a wondrous right. 

Then as we paddled barefoot, side by side, 

Among the sunny shallows of the Clyde,* 

Minnows or spotted parr with twinkJing fin, 

Swimming in mazy nngs the pool withm. 

A thrill of gladness through our bosoms sent. 

Seen in the power of early wonderment. 

A long perspective to my mind appears. 
Looking behind me to that line of years ; , 
And yet through every stage I stUl can trace 
Thy visioned rorm, from childhood's morning grace 
To woman's early bloom — changing, how soonl 
To the expressive glow of woman's noon ; 
And now to what thou art, in comely age, 
Active and ardent. Let what will engage 
Thy present moment— whether hopeml seeds 
In gturden-plat thou sow, or noxious weeds 
From the fair flower remove, or ancient lore 
In chronicle or legend rare explore. 
Or on the parlour hearth with kitten play, 

he author and her sister lived to an advanced age, constantly in each other's so* 
Miss Agnes Baiilie died April 27. 1861. aged 100. 

he manse of Both well was at some consideTable dV^totiue^ ttcsnv \}ga ^^\<«k^\s^'^'«k 
ttie girlB were sometimea sent there in eammeT io WlYiei «k\i^ N««Afe ^XswroX. i^''''*^^^?*' 
te 'rambled over the heaths and plashed in t\ie\>Took. mQ%\. ol VWi ^*5 .^ ^"^SiSk 
d toLncTAikin, ' I could not read well till uiu© 7«».t* «>V^ ' * ^ ^«K0»»^ «c»». 
er, not till eleven, '-^Memoirs qf Litcy Aikin . 
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Stroking its tabby sides, or take thy way 
To gain with hasty steps some cottage door, 
On helpful errand to the neighboring poor- 
Active and ardent, to my fancy's eye 
Thou still art yoimg, in spite of time gone by. 
Though oft of patience brief, and temper keen, 
Well may it please me, in life's latter scene, 
To think what now thon art and long to me hast been. 

'Twas thon who woo'dst me first to look 
Upon Hae page of printed book, 
That thing by me abhorred, and with address 
IMdst win me from my thonehtless idleness, 
When all too old become with bootless haste 
In fitful sports the precious tipic to waste. 
Thy love of tale and story was the stroke 
At which my dormant fancy first awoke. 
And ghosts and witches in my bus^ brain 
Arose in sombre show a motley .train. 
This new-found path attempting, prond was I 
Lurking approval on thy face to spy, 
Or bear thee say, as grew thy roused attention, 
* What I is this story all thine own invention?' 

Then, as advancing through this mortal span. 
Our intercourse with the nuxed world began; 
Thy f ^r^ face and sprightlier courtesy — 
A tmth that from my yontlif ul vanity 
Lay not concealed— did for the sisters twain, 
Where'er we went, the greater favour gain ; 
While, but for ttiee, vexed with its tossing tide, 
I from the busy world had shrunk aside. 
And now, in later years, with better grace, 
Thon help'st me soil to hold a welcome place 
With those whom nearer neighbonrhoiod have made 
The friendly cheerers of our evening shade. 

The change of good and evil to abide. 
As partners linked, long have we, side by side. 
Our earthly journey held ; and who can say 
How near the end of our united way ? 
By nature's course not distant ; sad and 'reft 
Will she remain— the lonely pilgrim left. 
If thou art taken first, who can to me 
Like sister, friend, and home-companion be f 
Or who, of wonted daily kindness shorn, 
ShaU feMsl sttch loss, or mourn as I shall moom? 
And if I should be fated first to leave 
This earthly house, though gentle friends may giiofe^ 
And he above them* all, so truly proved 
A friend and brother, long and justly loved. 
There is no living wight, of woman bom. 
Who then shall mourn for me as thon wilt monni. 

Thou ai-dent, liberal spirit 1 quickly feeling 
The touch of sympathy, and kindly dealing 
With sorrow or distress, for ever sharing 
The unhoarded mite, nor for to-morrow caring— 
Accept, dear Aenes, on thy natal day, 
An unadorned, out not a careless lay. 
Nor think this tribute to \.\\y NvcVxiea^^id 
/ Prom tardy love proceeds, l\vo\)L^\\\oii?,^^«:3^ 

Words of affection, bowaoe>eT ex^Tfe«a«^, 
' ' The latest spoken stiU ate eieerae^ l\i«ijQ^Y^^ 

' • Pew are the mcasated xVvym^^ Vuo^^^^^tvxfc , 

These are, perhapa, the laefcl- «to»SS.\sw»sfc, 
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The Shepherd! B Song. 



The gowan glitter^ on the sward, 

The laverock 's in the sky, 
And Collie on my ^loid keeps ward, 

And time is passing by. 
Oh, no ! sad an' How I 

I hear nae welcome sonnd ; 
The shadow of oar trystin' bosh, 

It wears sae slowly round I 

Mv sheep-bell tinkles frae the west. 

My Iambs are bleating near, 
Bat still the soond that 1 lo'e best, 

Alack ! I canna hear. 
Oh, no I sad an' slow ! 

The shadow lingers still ; 
And like a lanely ghalst I stand. 

And croon upon the hill. 

I hear below the water roar. 

The mill wi' clackin' din ; 
And Lucky scoldin' frae her door. 

To bring the baimies in. 
Oh, no I sad an' slow I 

These are nae sound for me ; 
The shadow of our tiystin' bush. 

It creeps sae drearily. 



I coft yestreen frae chapman Tam, 

A snood of bonnie blue. 
And promised when our toystin* cam% 

To tie it round her brow. 
Oh, no ! sad an' slow I 

The time it winna pass ; 
The shadow of that weary thorn 

Is tethered on the grass. 

Oh now I see her on the way, 

She's past the witches' knowe ; 
She's ciimbin' up the brownie's brae— 

My heart is in a lowe. 
Oh, no I 'tis na so ! 

'TIS glaumrie I hae seen : 
The shadow of that hawthorn bosh 

Will move nae malr till e'en. 

My book of grace I'll try to read. 

Though conned wi' little skill ; 
When Collie barks I'll raise my head. 

And find her on the hill. 
Oh, no 1 sad an' slow I 

The time will ne'er be gane ; 
The phadow of the Iry^tin' bush 

Is fixed like ony stane. 



WILLIAM KNOX — THOMAS PRINGLE. 

William Knox, a young poet of considerable talent, who died in 
Edinburgh in 1821, aged thirty-six, was author of 'The Lonely Hearth,' 
* Songs of Israel,* * The Harp of Zion,' &c. Sir Walter Scott thus 
mentions' Knox in his diary : ' His father was a respectable yeoman, 
and he himself succeeding to good farms under the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, became too soon his own master, and plunged into dissipation 
and ruin/ His talent then shewed itself in a fine strain of pensive 
poetry. Knox thus concludes his * Songs of Israel :' 



My song hath closed, the holy dream 
That raised my thoughts o'er all below, 

Hath faded like the luuar beam, 
And left me 'mid a night of woe — 

To look and lone, and sigh in vain 

For friends I ne'er shall meet again. 

And yet the earth is green and gay. 
And jret the skies are pure and bright ; 

But, 'mid each gleam of pleasure gay. 
Some cloud of sorrow dims my sight : 

For weak is now the tenderest tongue 

That might my simple songs have sung. 



And like to Gilead's drops of balm. 
They for a moment soothed my breast ; 

But earth hath not a power to calm 
My spirit in forgetful rest. 

Until I lay me side by side 

Withjthose that loved me, and have died. 

Thev died— and this a world of woe. 
Of anxious doubt and chilling fear ; 

I wander onward to llie tomb. 
With scarce a hope to linger here : 

But with a prospect to rejoin 

The friends beloved, that once were mine. 



Thomas Pringle was bom in Roxburghshire in 1788. He was con- 
cerned in the establishment of * Blackwood's Magazine,' and was au- 
thor of 'Scenes of Teviotdale/ * Ephemerides,' and other poems, all 
of which display fine feeling and a cultivated taste. Although., ti:<iTO. 
lameness, ill titled for a life of rougbneaa ox \i'a,TvV'^\>^"s»,^Sct.^T>s«^N^, 
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with his father and several brothers, emigrated to the Cape of Good 
Hope in the year 1820, and there established a little township or set- 
tlement named Glen Lynden. The poet afterwards removed to Cape 
Town, the capital; but wearied with his Kaffirland exile, and dis- 
agreeing with the governor, he returned to England, and subsisted by 
his pen. He was sometime editor of the ^t^rary annual entitled 
'Friendship's Offering.* His services were also engaged by the 
African Society, as secretary to that body, a situation which he cod- 
tinned to hold until within a few months of his death. In the dis- 
charge of its duties he evinced a spirit of active humanity, and an 
ardent love of the cause to which he was devoted. His last work 
was a series of * African Sketches,' containing an interesting personal 
narrative, interspersed with verses. Mr. Pringle died on the 5th of 
December, 1834, The following piece was much admired hy 
Coleridge: 

Afa/r in the Desert, 

Afar in the Desert I love to ride. 
With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side ; 
Wh^i the sorrows of life the son! o'ercast, 
And, sick of the present, I tarn to the past ; 
And the eye is saffused with re^etfnl tears, 
Prom the f oud recollections of tormer years ; 
And the shadows ot things that tiave lone since fled, 
Flit over the brain like the ghosts of the dead- 
Bright visions of glory that vanished too soon — 
Day-dreams that departed ere manhood's noon — 
Attachments by fate or by falsehood reft — 
Companions of early days lost or left — 
And my Native Land I whose magical name 
Thrills to my heart like electric flame ; 
The home of my childhood — the hamits of my prime; 
Ail the passions and scenes of that rapturous time, 
When the feelings were young and the world was new, 
Like the fresh bowers of Paradise opening to view I 
All — all now forsaken, forgotten, or tone ; 
And I, a lone exile, remembered of none, 
Hy high aims abandoned, and good acts undone — 
Aweaiy of all that is under the sun ; 
Witli that sadness of heart which no stranger may scan, 
I fly to the Desert afar from man. 
Afar in the Desert.I love to ride. 
With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side : 
When the wild turmoil of this wearisome bfe, 
With its scenes of oppression, corruption, and strife ; 
The proud man's frown, and the base man's fear ; 
And the scomer's laugh, and the sufferer's tear ; 
And malice and meanness, and falsehood and folly, 
Dispose me to musing and dark melancholy ; 
When my bosom is full, and my thoughts are high, 
And my soul is sick with the bondman's sigh — 
Oh then, there is freedom, and joy, and pride, 
Afar in the Desert a\one \Ri nd^ \ 
There is rapture to vanVt on t\ife <St«.Ttt^\oTi ^\«^, 
And to bound away vntVi tYve e«i^e'% *'^^^;v 
With the death-fTanght ftieYotVL \siTa3 Xim^— 
The only law o£ tkiei>eaeTrt.\a3tta— 
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But 'tis not the innocent to destroy, 
For I hate the hnntsman^s savage loy. 



savage ]oy. 

Afar in the Desert I love to ride, 

With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side : 

Away — ^away from the dwellings of men, 

By the wild-deer's haunt, and the buffalo's glen ; 

By valleys remote, where the oribi plays ; 

Where the gnu, the gazelle, and the hartebeest graze ; 

And the gemsbok and eland nnhunted recline 

By the sflrts of gray forests o'ergrown with wild vine; 

And the elephant browses at peace in his wood ; 

And the river-horse gambols unscared in the flood ; 

And the mighty rhinoceros wallows at will 

In the vley, where the wild ass is drinking his fill. 

Afar in the Desert I love to ride. 

With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side : 

O'er the brown kaiToo where the oleating cry 

Of the springbok's fawn sounds plaintively ; 

Where the zebra wantonly tosses his mane, 

In fields seldom freshened by moisture or rain ; 

And the stately koodoo exultingly bounds, 

Undisturbed by the bay of the hunter's hounds ; 

And the timorous quagga's wild whistling neigh 

Is heard by the brak f ouutAin far away ; 

And the fleet-footed osirich over the waste 

Speeds like a horseman who travels in haste ; 

And the vulture in circles wheels high overhead. 

Greedy to scent and to gorge on the dead ; 

And the grisly wolf, and the shrieking jackal. 

Howl for their prey at the evening fall ; 

And the fiend-like laugh of hyenas grim. 

Fearfully startles the twilight dim. 

Afar m the Desert I love to ride, 

With the silei)t Bush-boy alone by my side: 

Away— away in the wilderness vast, 

Wiiere the white man's foot hath never passed, 

And the quivered Koranna or Bechuan 

Hath rarely crossed with his roving clan : 

A region of (imptiness, howlhig and drear, 

Whieh man hath nbandoned from famine and fear: 

Which the snake and the lizard inhabit alone, 

And the bat flitting forth from his old hollow stone; 

Where ^rass, nor herb, nor shrub takes root 

Save poiHo»ou8 thorns that pierce V.\e foot : 

And the bitter melon, for food and drink. 

Is the pilgrim's fare, by the Salt Lake's brink: 

A region of drought, where no river glides, 

Nor rippling brook with osiered sides : 

Nor reedy pool, nor mossy fountain. 

Nor shady tree, nor cloud-capped monntaiii. 

Are found— to refresh the achmg eye : 

But the barren earth and the burning sky. 

And tlie black horizon round and round. 

Without a living sight or sound, 

Tell to the heart, in its pensive mood, 

That this is— Nature's solitude. 

And here— while the night-wmdBTO\m3LTftft?&!^ 

And the stars bum bright in t1ao iii\diAg^X. ^1< 

As I sit apart by the cavemed ^tone. 
Like BUjAh at IIoreb'B cave alone* 
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And feel as'a moth in the Mighty Hand 
That spread the heavens and aeaved the land* 
A * still small voice ' comes through the wild 
(Like a father consoling his fretfm child). 
Which banishes bitterness, wrath, and fear- 
Saying, * Man is distant, but God is near I' 

BOBEBT MONTGOMEBY. 

The Eev. Robebt Montgomeby obtained a numerous circle of 
readers and admirers, although his poetry was stilted and artificial, 
and was severely criticised by Macaulay and others. The glitter of 
his ornate style, and the religious nature of his subjects, kept up his 
productions (with the aid of incessant pufllng) for several years, but 
they have sunk into neglect. His principal works are, * The Omni- 
presence of the Deity,' 'Satan,' 'Luther,' 'Messiah,' and 'OrforcL* 
He wrote also various religious prose works, and was highly popular 
with many persons as a divine. He was preacher at Percy Chapel, 
Charlotte Street, Bedford Square, London, and died in 1865, aged 
forty-seven. 

Description of a Maniac, 

.Down yon romantic dale, where hamlets few 
Arrest the summer pilgrim's pensive view — 
The village wonder, and the widow's joy — 
Dwells the poor mindless, pale-faced maniac \>Oj ; 
He lives and breathes, and rolls his vacant eye, 
To greet the glowing fancies of the sky ; 
But on his cheek unmeaning shades of woe 
Reveal the withered thoughts that sleep below I 
A soulless thing, a spirit of the woods, 
He loves to commune with the fields and floods ; 
Sometimes along the woodlands winding glade, 
He starts and smiles upon his pallid shMe ; 
Or scolds with idiot threat the roaming wind, 
But rebel music to the ruined mind I 
Or on the shell-strewn beach delighted strays 
Playing his fingers m the noontide rays : 
And when the sea-waves swell their hollow roar. 
He counts the billows plunginsr to the JBhore ; 
And oft beneath the ehmmer of the moon, 
He chanta some wilaand melancholy tune ; 
Till o'er his softening features seems to play 
A shadowy gleam of mind's reluctant sway. 
Thus, like a living dream, apart from men. 
From mom to eve he haunts the wood and glen; 
But round him, near him, wheresoe'er he rove, 
, , A guardian-angel tracks him from above I 

Nor harm from flood or fen shall e'er destroy 
The mazy wanderings of the maniac boy. 

The Sta/rry Heavens. 

Ye quenchless stats \ so e\oc^ew\\^ \srv.^o\.. 
Untroubled sefntrles ot Wve ^YvTaAawj tX^V 
While half the woT\d \ft\appeaL\xv dowo.^ ^^^^. 
And round the lattice ctee^ ^oxa ^^^^^g^^oRsao* 
How sweet to gaae ^xpo*^ "5^^ v^stfaJ^«y»^ 
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In lambent beauty looking from the skies I 
And when, oblivious of the world, we stray 
At dead of night along some noiseless way, 
How the heart mingles with the moonlit hour. 
As if the starry heavens suffused a power I 
Pull in hor dreamy light, the moon presides, 
Shriucd iu a halo, mellowing as she rides; 
And far around, the forest and the stream 
Bathe in the beauty of hfer emerald beam; 
The lulled winds, too, are sleeping in their caves. 
No stormy murmurs roll upon the waves ; 
Nature Is hushed, as if her works adored, 
Stilled by the presence of her living Lord I 

WILLIAM HERBERT. 

The Hon. and Rev, William Herbert (1778-1847) published in 

1806 a series of translations from the Norse, Italian, Spanish, and 

Portuguese. Those from the Norse, or Icelandic tongue, were 

generallj'^ admired, and the author was induced to venture on an 

original poem founded on Scandinavian history and manners. The 

work was entitled * Helga,' and was published in 1815. We extract 

a few lines descriptive of a northern spring, bursting out at once 

into verdure : 

Yestreen the mountain's rugged brow With changeful pulse, the uncertain 

Was mantled o'er with dreary snow ; breeze ; 

The sun set red behind the hill. But sudden on the wondering sight 

And every breath of wind was still ; Bursts forth the beam of livmg light, 

But ere he rose, the southern blast And instant verdure springs around, 

A veil o'er heaven's blue arch had cast ;' And magic flowers bedeck the ground. 

Thick rolled the clouds, and gonial rain Returned from regions far away. 

Poured the wild deluge o'er the plain. The red-winged throstle pours his lay ; 

Fair glens and verdant vales appear, The soaring snipe salutes the spring. 

And warmth awakes the budding year While the breeze whistles through his 

Oh, 'tis the touch of fairy hand wing ; 

That wakes the spring of northern land I And, as he hails the melting snows, 

It warms not there by slow degrees, The heathcock claps his wings jmd crows. 

After a long interval of silence, Mr. Herbert came forward in 1838 
with an epic poem, entitled * Attila,' founded on the establishment of 
Christianity by the discomfiture of the mighty attempt of the Gothic 
king to establish a new antichristian dynasty upon the wreck of the 
temporal power of Rome at the end of the term of 1200 years, to 
which its duration had been limited by the forebodings of the 
heathens. He published also an able historical treatise on 'Attila 
and his Predecessors' (1838). Mr. Herbert wrote some tales, a 
volume of sermons, and various treatises on botany and other 
branches of natural history. His select works were published in 
two volumes in 1842. He originally studied law, and was for some 
time a member of the House of Commons, where he was likely to. 
rise into distinction, liad he not withdrawn from public life, and 
taken orders in the church. He died dean of Manchester. 

Musings on Eternity. — From* Attila* 

How oft, at midnight, have IfLxed my gjftiA 
Upon the blue unclouded flrmameut. 
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With thousand spheres iUamlned ; each perchance 
The powerful centre of revolving worlds I 
Until by strange excitement stirred, the mind 
Hath longed for dissolntion, so it miffht bring 
Knowledge, for which the spirit is athirst, 
Open the darkling stores of hidden time. 
And shew the marvel of etemid things, 
Which, in the bosom of immensity, 
Wheel romid the God of nature. Vain desire! . • 

Bnough 
To work in trembling my salvation here. 
Waiting thy summons, stem mysterious Power, 
Who to thy silent realm hast caUed away 
All those whom nature twined around my heart 
In my fond infancy, and left me here 
Denuded of their love I 

Where are ve gon& 
And shall we wake from the long sleep of death. 
To know each other, conscious of the ties 
That linked our souls together, and draw down 
The secret dew-drop on my cheek, whene'er 
I turn unto the past 7 or will the change 
That comes to all renew the altered spmt 
To other thoughts, making the strife or love 
Of short mortality a shadow past. 
Equal illusion? Father, whose strong mind 
Was my support, whose kindness as uxe spring 
Which never tarries I Mother, of all forms 
That smiled upon my budding thoughts, mott dear I 
Brothers I ana thou, mine only sist^ I gone 
To the still grave, making the memory 
Of all my earliest time a thing wiped out, 
Save from the glowing spot, whicn lives as fresh 
In my heart's core as when we last in joy 
Were gathered round the blithe paternal board I 
Where are ye 7 Must your kindred spirits sleep 
For many a thousand years, till by the trump 
Roused to new being 7 Will old affections tnen 
Bum inwardly, or an our loves gone by 
Seem but a speck upon the roll of time. 
Unworthy our regard 7 This is too hard 
For mortals to unravel, nor has lie 
Vouchsafed a clue to man, who bade us trust 
To Him our weakness, and we shall wake up 
After his likeness, and be satisfied. 

EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 

Ebenezeb Elliott, sprung from the manufacturing classes of 
England, and completely identified with them in feelings and opin- 
ions, was born at Masborough, in Yorkshire, March 7, 1781. His 
father was an iron- founder, and he himself wrought at this business 
for- many years. He followed Crabbe in depicting the condition of 
the poor as miserable and oppressed, tracing most of the evils he de- 
plores to the social and political meXW-wWoTk^ oWs^a ^issMwfcc^. He was 
Mot, however, a ' destructive,' as tlve ioWoVm^ «^\^«ki ^«srv. 

What ifl a CommuniBn OiieN»^io\i»»l«wi&D^ 
For eqnal divi^on ol tjhwijm^ ewrotog^ 
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The laws relating to the importation of corn were denounced by 
Elliott as specially oppressive, and he inveighed against them with a 
fervour of manner and a harshness of phraseology which ordinary 
minds feel as repulsive, even while acknowledged as flowing from 
the oflfcnded benevolence of the poet. His vigorous and exciting 
political verses helped, in no small degree, to swell the cry which at 
length compelled the legislature to a^lish all restrictions on the im- 
portation of com. 

For thee, my cotmtry, thee, do I perform, 
Sternly, the dol^ of a man bom free. 
Heedless, thongh ass, and wolf, and yenomons worm, 
Shake ears and fangs, with brandished bray, at me. 

Fortunately, the genius of Elliott redeemed his errors of taste : his 
delineation of humble virtue and affection, and his descriptions of 
English scenery, are excellent. He wrote from genuine feelings and 
impulses, and often rose into pure sentiment and eloquence. The 
Corn-law Rhymer, as he was popularlv termed, appeared as a poet in 
1823, but it was at a later period — from 1830 to 1836^that he pro- 
duced his * Corn-law Rhymes' and other works, which stamped him 
as a true genius, and rendered his name famous. He was honoured 
with critical notices from Southey, Bulwer, and Wilson, and be- 
came, as has justly been remarked, as truly and popularly the poet of 
Yorkshire — its heights, dales, and * broad towns' — as Scott was the 
poet of Tweedside, or Wordsworth of the Lakes. His career was 
manly and honourable, and latterly he enjoyed comparatively easy 
circumstances, free from manual toil. He died at his house near 
Barnsley on the 1st of December, 1849. Shortly after his death, two 
volumes of prose and verse were published from his papers. 

To tJie Bramble Floioer, 

Thy fruit foil well the school-boy knows, While silent showers are falling slow. 

Wild bramble of the brake I And 'mid the general hash, 

8o pnt thoa forth thy small white rose ; A sweet air lifts the little bough, 

I love it for his sake. Lone whispering through the bush ! 

Though woodbines flaunt and roses glow The primrose to the grave is gone ; 

O'er all the fragrant bowers. The hawthorn flower is dead ; 

Thou needst not oe ashamed to shew The violet by the mossed gray stone 

Thy satin-threaded flowers ; Hath laid her wearv head ; 

For dull the eye, the heart is dull, But thou, wild bramble I back dost bring, 

That cannot feel how fair, In all their beauteous power. 

Amid all beauty beautiful, The fresh green days of life's fair spring, 

Thy tender blossoms are I And boyhood's blossomy hour. 

How delicate thy gauzy frill I Scorned bramble of the brake ! once more 

How rich thy branchy stem I Thou bidd'st me be a boy, 

How soft thy voice when woods are still, To gad with thee the woomands o'er. 

And thou sing'st hymns to them : In freedom and in joy. 

The Excursion. 

Bone-weary, many-childed. trouble-txteOil 

Wife of my bosom, wedded to my «o\i\\ 
Mother of nine that live, and two tYial ^«^\ 
TbiB day, drink health icom naiox^ft moTmXximAKSWW 
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Nay, why lament the doom which mocks control 7 

The buried are not lost, but gone before. 

Then dry thy tears, and see the river roll 

0*er rocks, tiiat crowned yon time-dark height* of yore, 

Now, tyrant-like, dethroned, to crush the weak no more. 

The young are with us yet, and we with them : 

Oh, thank the Lord for all he gives or takes— 

The withered bud, the living m)wer, or gem I 

And He will bless us when the world forsakes I 

Lo I where thy fisher-bom, abstracted, takes. 

With his fixed eyes, the trout he cannot see I 

Lo I starting from his earnest dream, he wakes I 

While our ^ad Fapny, with raised foot and knee. 

Bears down at Noe's side the bloom-bowed hawthorn tree. 

Dear children ! when the flowers are full of bees j 
When sun-touched blossoms shed their fragrant snow ; 
When song speaks like a spirit, from the trees 
Whose kindled greenness hath a golden glow ; 
When, clear as music, rill and river flow, 
With trembling hues, all changeful, tinted o'er 
By that bright pencil which good spirits know 
Alike in earth and heaven — 'tis sweet, once more, 
Above the sky-tinged hills to see the storm-bird soar. 

Tis passing sweet to wander, free as air, 

Blithe truants in the bright and breeze-blessed day. 

Far from the town — where stoop the sons of care 

O'er plans of mischief, till their souls turn gray, 

And dry as dust, and dead-alive are they — 

Of all self-buried things the mopt unblessed: 

OMom I to them no blissful tribute i>ay I 

O Night's long-courted slumbt^rs I bring no rest 

To men who land man's foes, and deem the basest best I 

God I would they handcuff thee ? and, if they could. 

Chain the free air, that, like the daisy, goes 

To every field ; and bid the warbling wood 

Exchange no musi« with the willing rose 

For love-sweet odours, vi»here the woodbine blows 

And trades with every cloud and every beam 

Of the rich sky I Their gods are bonds and blows, 

Eocks, and bhnd shipwreck; and they hate the stream 

That leaves them still behind, and mocks their changdeBS dream. 

They know ye not, ye flowers that welcome me, 
Thus glad to meet, by trouble parted long I 
They never saw ye — never may they see 
Your dewy beauty, when the throsile's song 
Floweth like starlight, gentle, calm, and strong I 
Still, Avarice, starve their sonls 1 still, lowest Pride, 
Make them the meanest of the basest throng I 
And may they never, on the green hill's side, 
Embrace a chosen flower, and love it as a bride I 

Blue Eyebright !* loveliest flower of all that grow 

In flower-loved England ! Flower, whose hedge-aide gaze 

Is like an infant's I What heart doth not know, 

Thee, clustered smiler of the bank I where plays 

The sunb^kxxx "witii tkie emetsML ei^a2&&^ ^sA^\x».^ 
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The <lazzling rill, compaBion ol the road 
Which the lone bard mostloveth, in the days 
When J^Goe and love are' jbnn^ ? Oh, come abroad, 
Bine Eyebiight I and this rill ^aU woo thee with an od& 

Awake, 'bine Eyebright, while the singing wave 

Its cold, bright, beanteons, soothinsr tribute drops 

Prom many a gray rock's foot and dripping cave ; 

While yonder, 10, the starting stone-chat hops ! 

While here the cotter's cow its sweet food crops : 

While black-faced ewes and lambs are bleating there : 

And, bursting through the briers, the wild ass stops^ 

Kicks at the strangers— then turns round to stare — 

Then lowers his large red ears, and shakes his long dark hail; 

Pictures of NaM'te Genius, 

O faithful love, by poverty embraced I 
Thy heart is fire amid a wintry waste ; 
Thy ioys are roses bom on Hecla's brow ; 
Thy home is Eden warm amid the snow ; 
And she, thy mate, when coldest blows the stonily 
Clings then most fondly to thy euardian form ; 
E'en as thy taper gives intensest light. 
When o'er thy bowed roof darkest f alts the night^T 
Oh, if thou e'er hast wronged her. if thou e'er 
Prom those mild eyes hast caused one bitter tear 
To flow unseen, r^)ent, and sin no more I 
For richest gems, compared with her, are poor ; 
Gold, weighed against her heart, is light— is vile ; 
And when thou sufferest, who shall see her smile? 
Sighing, ye wake, and sighing, sink to sleep, 
And seldom smile without fresh cause to weep 
(Scarce dry the pebble, by the wave dashed o'Wy 
Another comes, to wet it as before) ; 
Yet while in gloom your freezing da^ declines. 
How fair the wintry sunbeam when it shines I 
Tour foliage, where no summer leaf is seen. 
Sweetly embroiders earth's white veil with green ; 
And your broad branches, proud of storm-tned strengtby 
Stretch to the winds in sport their stalwart length. 
And calmly wave, beneath the darkest hour, 
The ice-bom fruit, the frost^defying flower. 
Let luznry, sickening in profusion's chair^; 
Unwisely pamper his unworthy heir, 
And, whjle he feeds him, blush and tremble tool 
But love and labour, blush not, fear not yon I 
Your children— splinters from the mountain's side— 
With ragged hands, shall for themselves provide. 
Parent of valour, cast away thy fear I 
Mother of men, be proud without a tear I 
While roUhd your hearth the woe-nursed virtues move^ 
And all that manliness can ask of love ; 

Kemember Hoearth. and abjure despair ; i . 

Kemember Arkwright, and the peasant Clare. 
Bums, o'er the plough, sung sweet his wood-notes MfBA^ > 

And richest Shakspeare was a poor man's child. 
Sire, green in a^e, mild, patient, toil-inured. 
Endure thine evils as thou hast endured. 
Behold thy wedded daughter, and reiO\cft\ 
Sear hope*B sweet accents in a grandt\AV.^^^«ARft 
See Ireedom'B bulwarks in tby sons «x\ae^ 
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And Hampden, Xtossell, Sidney in your eyes I 
And Bhonld some new napoleon's cnree enbdne 
All hearths bat thine, le^bim behold thetit '■ tqp, 
"*■' And timely shun a deitdlier Waterloo. "^^ 

Northumbrian vales I ye saw in silent pride, .^j 
The pensive brow of lowly Akenside,^ 
When, poor, yet learnt, he wandered young and free, 
. And felt within the strong divinity. 
Scenes of his :^outh, where first he wooed the Ni^e, 
His spirit still is with you, vales of Tyne I 
i As wnen he breathed, your blue-belled paths along, 

; The soul of Plato into British song. 

Bom in a lowly hut an infant slept, 
Dreamful in sleep, andiSleeping, smiled or wept : 
Silent the youth — the man was grave and shy : 
.•• His parents loved to watch his wondering eye : 

' And lo ! he wared a prophet's hand, ana gav64 

Where the winds soar, a pathway to the wave I 
From hill to hill bade air-hung rivers stride, . 
And flow through mountains with a c<mqueror^B pride: 
O'er grazing herds, lo I ships suE^iended sail, 
And Brindliy's praise hath ^Vfines in every gale \ 

The worm came up to drink the welcome shower; 
The redbrtest quaffed the raindrop in the bower.: 
• The flaskering duck through freshened lilies swam ; 

The briffht roach took the fly below the dam; . 
Ramped the glad colt, and cropped the pensile spray ; 
No more in dust uprose the sultry way ; 
The lark was in the cloud ; the woodbine hung 
More sweetly o'er the chaffinch while he sung; ' ' 
And the wild rose, from every drippiuK bush, • • : 
Beheld on silvery Sheaf the mirrored blush ; ; < 
When calmly seated on his panniered ass, •■;. , 
Where travellers hear the steel hiss as they pass, . 
A milk-boy, sheltering from the transient storm, . 
Chalked, on the grinder's wall, an infant's form; ' 
Young Chantrey smiled \ no critic praised or blaoiM ; 
And golden Promise smiled, and thus exclaimed: -■ 

* Qo, child of genius I rich be thine increase ; 
Go— be tiie PMcuas of the second Greece I ' 

A Poet* a Prayer. . 

Almighty Father! let thy lowly child, 

Strong in his love of truth, be wisely bold— 

A patriot bard bj; sycophants reviled. 

Lei him Hve usefWry, and not die old ! 

Let poor men's children, pleased to read his lays. 

Love, for his sake, the scenes where he hath been. 

And when he ends his pilgrimage of days. 

Let him be buried where tne grass is green» 

Where daisies, blooming earliest, linger late 

To hear the bee his busy note prolong ; 

There let him slumber, and m pesfce await 

The dawning morn, far from the sensual throng, 

Who ficOm the wind-flower's blush, the redbreast's lovely song. 

THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 

Mn. Bayly (1797-1839) was, i^^tlX. \,o^Q<5t^,x3ckft most successful 

song-wTitoT of our age, and lie coTMO%.e^^^>Ms^T ^\ \y^\ ^-sssaaa. 

Be was the son of a solic\U>x, neaimiXi. \>^^\x^^^^sst sjft&vjs^ss^ 
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he studied for some time at Oxford, but ultimately came to depend 
chiefly on literature for support. His latter years were marked by 
misfortunes, under the pressure of which he addressed some beau- 
tiful verses to his wife : 



Address to a Wife. 



• » 



Oh, hadst thou never shared my fate, But there are true hearts which the sight 

More dark that tat« would prove, Of sorrow summons forth ; 

!Mv heart were truly desolate Though known in days of past dellghtj 

Without thy soothing love. We Knew not half their worth. 

But thou hast suffered for my Bake, How unlike some who have professed 
Whilst this relief I found, So much in friendship's name, 

Xike fearless lips that strive to take Yet calmly pause to think how best 
The poison from a wound. They may evade her claim. 

IMy fond affection thou hast seen, But ah I from them to thee I turn, 
Then judge of my reeret, They'd make me loathe mankind, 

To think more happy thou hadst been Far better lessons I may learn 
If we had never met I From thy more holy mind. 

And has that thought been shared by thee? The love that gives a charm to home, 

Ah, no ! that smiling^ cheek I feel they cannot take : 

Proves more unchanging love for me We'll pray for happier years to come, 

Than laboured words could speak. For one another's sake. 

07i, No I We nexer Mention Wm. 

Oh no ! wc never mention him, his name is never heard ; 
My lipe are now forbid to speak that once familiar word : 
Prom sport to sport they hurry me, to banish my regret ; 
And when they win a smile from me, they think thw I forget. 

They bid me.ieek in change of scene the charms that others see; 
But were I in a foreign land, they'd find no changq in jie. 
'Tis tnie that I behold no more the valley where we met, 
I do not see the hawthorn-tree ; but how can I forget ? 

For oh*! there are so many things recall the past to m&— 
The breeze upon the sunny hills, the billows of the sea ; 
The rosy tint that decks the sky before the sun is set ; 
Ay, every leaf I look upon forbids me to forget. 

They tell me he is happy now, the gayest of the gay ; 
They hint that he forgets me, too— but I heed not what they say : 
Perhaps like me ho struggles with each feeling of regret : 
But if he loves as I have loved, he never can forget. 

This amiable poet died of jaundice in 1839. His songs con- 
tain the pathos of a section of our social system ; but they are more 
calculated to attract attention by their refined and happy diction, 
than to melt us by their feeling. Several of them, as * The Soldier's 
Tear,' * She Wore a Wreath of Roses; ' * Oh, no! We never Mention 
Him; ' and ' We met — 'twas in a crowd,' attained to an extraordinary 
popularity. Of his livelier ditties, * I'd be a.'BwW.^ix^^'' ^^s&'vJoka^cc^^'i^ 
felicitous: it expresses the Horatian p\iV^oaop\r3 m Xerssis^ e^^^fc^^ssss^ 
even Horace in gaiety. 
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What thongh you tell me each gay little rover 

Shrinks m>m the breath of the first autumn day : 
Surely 'tis better, when summer is over, 

To die when all fair things are fading away. 
Some in life's winter may toil to discover 

Means of procuring a weary delay — 
I*d be a butterfly, livmg arover, 

Dying when fair things are fading away I 

THE BEY. JOHN EEBLE. 

In 1827 appeared a volume of sacred poetry, entitled * The Chris- 
tian Year: Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and Holidays through- 
out the Year.* The work has had extraordinary success. The obiect 
of the author was to bring the thoughts and feelings of his readers 
into more entire unison with those recommended and exemplified in 
the English Prayer-Book, and some of his little poems have great 
tenderness, beauty, and devotional feeling. Thus, on the text: 'So 
the Lord scattered them abroad from thence upon the face of all the 
earth : and they left ofE to build the city ' (Genesis, xi. 8), We have 
this descriptive passage : 

Since all that is not Heaven must fade, Par opening down some woodland deep^ 

Light be the hand of Ruin laid In their own quiet glades should sleep 

Upon the home I love : The relics dear to thought.. 

With lulling spell let soft Decay And wild-flower wreaths from side to side 

Steal on, and t»pare the Giant sway, Their wavering tracery hang, to hide 

The crash of tower and grove. What ruthless Time has wrought. 

Another text (Proverbs, xiv. 10) suggests a train of touching senti- 
ment: 

Why should we faint and fear to live alone, 

Since all alone, so Heaven has willed, we die. 
Nor even the tenderest heart, and next our own. 
Knows half the reasons why we smile and sigh? 

Each in his hidden sphere of joy or woe 

Our hermit spirits dwell, and range apart, 
Our eyes see all around, in gloom or glow. 

Hues of their own, fresh borrowed from the hettrt 

The following is one of the poems entire: 

Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity. 

The vision is yet for an appointed time, but at the end it shall speak, and not lie: 
though it tarry, wait for it ; because it will surely come, it will not idxrj.—Uabdkkuk, 
lis. 

The morning mist is cleared away. 
Yet still the face of heaven is gray, 
Nor yet th* autumnal breeze has stirred the grov^ 
Faded yet full, a paler green 
Skirts soberly the tranquil scene, 
The redbreast warbles round this leafy cove. 

Sweet messenger of * calm decay,' \ . * 

Saluting sorrow as yoxLTMiy, , '"' / 

» j» ^^ °^® ®"^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ maJRe \\vg\s«*^ / 

' '-"jfr In thee, and In tV\\s^ qw\e\. iwesA, -^,^ 

-i^ The lesson of svveet peace \ xe^, 

^v Bather In all to be tesigue^ i\\«ai\>\€»» 
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*Tis a low chant, according well 

With the 80ft solitary kneU, 
As homeward from some grave beloved we tarn. 

Or by some holy death-bed dear, 

Most welcome to the chastened ear 
Of her whom Heaven is teaching now to mourn. 

O cheerful tender strain ! the heart 

That duly bears with you its part, 
Singing so thankful to the dreary blast. 

Though gone and spent its joyous prime. 

And on the world's autumnal time, 
*Mid withered hues and sere, its lot be cast: 

That is the heart for thoughtful seer. 

Watching, in trance nor dark nor clear.* 
The appalhng Future as it nearer draws : 

His spirit calmed the storm to meet, 

Feeling the rock beneath his feet, 
And tracmg through the cloud th' eternal Cause. 

That is the heart for watchman true 

Waiting to see what God will do. 
As o'er the Church the g^athering twilight falls : 

No more he strains his wistful eye. 

If chance the golden hours be nigh, 
By youthful Hope seen beaming round her walls. 

Forced from his showy paradise, 

His thoughts to Heaven the steadier rise; 
There seek his answer when the world reproves : 

Contented in his darkling round, 

If only he be faithful found. 
When from the east th' eternal morning moves. 

The Rev. John Keble (1792-1866), author of 'The Christian 
Year,' was the son of a country clergyman, vicar of Coln-St- Aid- 
winds, Gloucestershire. At the early age of fifteen he was elected a 
scholar of Corpus Christi, Oxford, and having distinguished himself 
both in classics and mathematics was in 1811 elected to a Fellowship 
at Oriel. He was for some years tutor and examiner at Oxford, but 
afterwards lived with his father, and assisted him as curate. The 
publication of * The Christian Year,' and the marvellous success of 
the work, brought its author prominently before the public, and in 
1833 he was appointed professor of poetry at Oxford. About the 
same time the Tractarian movement began, having originated in a 
sermon on national apostacy, preached by Keble in 1833; Newman 
became leader of the party, and after he had gone over to the Church 
of. fiosae, Kol)le was chief adviser and counsellor. He also wrote 
some of tUQ more important Tracts, inculcating, as has been said, 
' deep submission to authority, implicit reverence for Catholic tradi- 
tion, firm belief in the divine prerogatives of the priesthood, the ^eak. 
nature of the sacraments, and the daiv^ex oi VcA^e^^^A'eviiX 's^^^w^^ssw- 
ii'on. ' Such pruiciplGS, fettcriiii? the unOi^isX'im.^ii^, ^^^^^^^^X^^«-^^ 



^^^J'MJlcome to pa88 in thAtd&7, thattbeUgYvta^aa\\iioV\»<i\»ax^^^'^^^'*'*' 
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to be popular, but they were held by Keble with saint-like sincerity 
and simplicity of character. In 1885, the poetical divine became 
vicar of Hursley, near Winchester. In 1846, he published a second 
volume of poems, 'Lyra Innocentium,' and he was author of a ' Life 
of Wilson, Bishop pi Sodor and Man,' and editor of an edition of 
'Hooker's Works.' The poetry of Keble is characterized by great 
delicacy and purity both of thought and expression. It is occasion- 
ally prosaic and feeble, but always wears a sort of apostolic air, and 
wins its way to the heart. 

NOEL THOMAS CARRINGTON, 

A. Devonshire poet, Mr. Carrington (1777-1830), has celebrated 
some of the scenery and traditions of his native district in pleasing 
verse. His works have been collected into two volumes, and consist 
of 'The Banks of Tamar,' 1820; 'Dartmoor' (his best poem), 1826; 
' My Native Village;* aind miscellaneous pieces. 

I7ie Pixies of Devon. 

The age of pbdes, like that of chivalry, is gone. There is, perhaps, at present, 
scarcely a house which they arc reputed to visit. Even the fields and lanes which 
they formerly frequented seem to De nearly forsaken. Their music is rardy heard; 
and they appear to have forgotten to attend their ancient midnight dance. — ^Dbxw's 
Cornwall. 

They are flown. 
Beautiful fictions of our father's, wove 
In Superstition's web when Time was young, 
And fondly loved and cherished : they are flown 
Before the wand of Science ! Hills and vales, 
Mountains and moors of Devon, ye have lost 
The enchantments, the delights, the visions all. 
The elfin visions that so blessed the sight 
In the old davs romantic. Nought is heard. 
Now, in the loafy world, but earthly strains — 
Voices, yet sweet, of breeze, and bird, and brook, 
And water-fall ; the day is silent else. 
And night is strangely mute ! the hymnings high — 
The immortal music, men of ancient times 
Heard ravished oft, are flown I Oh, ye liave lost, 
Mountains and moors, and meads, the radiant throngs 
That dwelt in your green solitudes, and filled 
The air, tho fields, with beauty and with joy 
Intense ; with a rich mystery iliat awed 
The mind, and flung around a thousand hearths 
Divinest tales, that through the enchanted year 
Fotmd passionate listeners ! 

The very streams 

Brightened with visitings of these so sweet ^y^" 

Ethereal creatures I Tliey were seen to rise 

From the cliarmed waters, which still brighter grew 

As the pomp passed to laud, until the eye 

Scarce bore the uncarthYy ^Xory. Where they trod, 

Yoang flowers, but not oi \\\\9^ \\ot\CO«> ^vywXkv,tflK3«fc, 

And fragrance, as ot amaTaw\\\\\\^'\>«^^v<feT9., 

Floated upon the breeze. Xuv\ \\\w\\x\ «^c» 

Looked on their re\elB a^t\ie\tt3ac\o\»'va^V» 
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And, unreproved, upon their ravishing fonns 
Gazed wistf ally, as in the dance they moyedi 
Voluptuous to the thrilling touch of harp 
Elysian I 

And bjr gifted eyes were seen 
Wonders— in the still air ; and beings bright 
And beautiful, more beautiful than throng 
Fancy's ecstatic regions, peopled now 
The sunbeam, and now rode upon thebaic 
Of the sweet summer noon. Anon they touched 
The earth's delighted bosom, and the glades 
Seemed greener, fairer — ^and the enraptured woods 
Gave a ^ad leafy murmur— and the nils 
Leaped m the ray for joj ; and all the birds 
Threw into the ibtoxicating air their songs, 
All soul. The very archings of the grove. 
Clad in cathedral gloom from age to age. 
Lightened with living splendours ; and the flowers* 
Tinged with new hues and lovelier, upsprung 
By millions in the grass, that rustled now 
To gales of Araby f 

The seasons came 
In bloom or blight, in glory or in shade ; 
The shower or sunbeam fell or glanced as pleased 
These potent elves. They steered the giant cloud 
Through heaven at will, and with the meteor flash 
Came down in death or sport; ay, when the storm 
Shook the old woods, they rode, on rainbow wings. 
The tempest ; and, anon, they reined its rage 
In its fierce mid career. But ye have flown, 
Beautiful fictions of our fathers ! flown 
Before the wind of Science, and the hearths 
Of Devon, as lags the disenchanted year, 
Are passionless and silent ! 

Some poet-translators of this period merit honourable mention. 

AKCHDEACON WKANGHAM. 

The Rev. Francis Wrangham (1769-1843), rector of Hunmanby, 
Yorkshire, and archdeacon of Chester, in 1795 wrote a prize poem 
on the * Restoration of the Jews,' and translations in verse. He was 
the author of four Seaton prize-poems on sacred subjects, several 
sermons, an edition of Langhorne's Plutarch, and dissertations on 
the British empire in the East, on the translation of the Scriptures 
into the oriental languages, &c. His occasional translations from 
the Greek and Latin, and his macaronic verses, or sportive classical 
effusions among his friends, were marked by fine taste and felicitous 
adaptation. He continued his favourite studies to the close of his 
long life, and was the ornament and delight of the society in which 
he moved. 

HENRY FRANCIS CARY. 

The Rev. Henry Francis Gary (1772-1844), by bia tx^w^V^xKss^ v^^ 
Dante, has earned a high and lasting TeputaXiou. I^'fe ^^^s. ^'ssxV^ ^v^- 
tlnguished as a classical scholar at ClirisVa C\iutc\i, 0^iQt^> ^^ ^?|: 
f^mUiar with almost the whole range ot lU^aji,^xeaOcL,^^^^^'SF*^ 
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literature. In 1805 he published the * Inferno' of Dante in blank' 
verse, and an -entire translation of the * Divina Commedia,' in the 
same measure, in 1814. He afterwards translated the 'Birds' of 
Aristophanes, and the ' Odes ' of Pindar, and wrote short memoirs 
in continuation of Johnson's 'Lives of the Poets,' which, with 
lives of the early French poets, appeared anonymously in the 
'London Magazme.' For some years Mr. Gary held the office of 
assistant-librarian in the British Museum, and enjoyed a pension of 
£200 per annum. A Memoir of this amiable scholar was written by 
his son, the Rev. H. Gary, and published in 1847. First brought 
into notice by the prompt and strenuous exertions of Coleridge, Mr. 
Gary's version of the Florentine poet passed through four editions 
durmg the life of the translator. We subjoin a specimen. 

FraThcesca of Rimini. , 

In the second circle of hell, Dante, hi his * viaion,' witnesses the punishment of 
carnal smners, who are tossed about ceaselessljr in the dark air by furious winds. 
Amongst these he meets with Francesca of Rimini, who, with her lover Paolo, was 

Eut to death. The father of the unfortunate lady was the friend and protector of 
►ante. 

I began: 'Bard I willingly 
I wonld address those two together coming. 
Which seem so light before the wind.' He thus : 

* Note thou, when nearer they to us approach. 
Then by that love which carries them along, 
Entreat ; and they will come.' Soon as the wind 
Swayed them toward us, I thus framed my speech: 

* O wearied spirits ! come and hold discourse 
With us, if by none else restrained.' As doves, 
By fond desire invited, on wide wings 

And firm, to their sweet nest returning home, 
Cleave the air, wafted by their will along ; 
Thus issued, from that troop where Dido ranks, 
They, through the ill air speeding^ with such force 
My cry prevailed, by strong affection urged. 

* O gracious creature, and benign I who goest 
Visiling, through this element obscure, 

Ds, who the world with bloody stain imbrued ; 
If, for a friend, the King of all we owned. 
Our prayer to him should for thy peace arise, 
Since thou hast pity on our evil phght. 
Of whatsoe'er to hear or to discourse 
It pleases thee, that will we hear, of that 
Freely with thee discourse, while e'er the wind, 
As now, is mute. The land that gave me birth, 
Is situate on the coast, where Po descends 
To rest in ocean with his sequent streams. 

* Love, that in gentle heart is quickly learnt. 
Entangled him by that fair form, from me 
Ta'en m such oruel sort, as grieves me still : 
Love, that denial takes from none beloved. 
Caught me with pleasing him so passing well, 
That, as thou se^'st he yet dee.et\s> mc: not. 
Loye brought us to one dealYi*. Cii.Vci«i i^"^ N««v\a 

The soul who spUt out Me: S>wc\i^ete XXveVc ^atfta\ 
At hearmg which do\viiv:aTAl\io;vi\,miVio>^»% 



a The place to vhicVx mTaieLex^ift «wx<i ^w>Ta»^ 
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And held them there so long, that the bard cried: 

* What art thou pondering ?" I, in answer, thus : 

* Alas I by what sweet thoughts, what fond desire, 
Must they at length to that ill pass have reached 1* 

I'hen tnming,T to them my speech addressed, 
And thus began : * Francesca I your sad fate, 
Even to tears, my grief and pity moves. 
But tell me ; in the time of your sweet sighs, 
By what and how Love granted, that ye fiiew 
.Your yet uncertain wishes.* She replied : 

* No greater grief than to remember days 

Of joy, when misery is at hand I Tlat kens 

Thy learned instructor. Yet so eagerly 

If thou art bent to know the primal root. 

Prom whence our love gat being, I will do 

As one who weeps and tells his tale. One day, 

For our delight, we read of Lancelot, (1) 

How him love thralled. Alone we were, and no 

Suspicion near us. Ofttimes by that reading 

Our eyes were drawn together, and the hue 

Fled from our altered cheek. But at one point 

Alone we fell. When of that smile we read;, 

The wished smile, so rapturously kissed 

By one so deep in love, then he, who ne'er 

From me shall separate, at once my lips 

All trembling kissed. The book and .writer both 

Were love's purveyors. In its leaves that day 

We read no more.' (2) \\'hile thus one spirit spake. 

The OTher wailed so sorelj that, heart-struck, 

I, through compassion fainting, seemed not far 

From death ; and like a corse fell to the ground. 

JJgolini and Jiis Sons in tJte Tower of Famine, 

During the contests between the Guelph and the Ghibellines, in 1289, Count 
folini with two of his sons and two grandsons, were confined by Archbishoji 
iggicri in a tower; the tower was locked, and the key thrown into the Anio, and 
food was withheld from them. In a few days, they died of hunger. Dante dc- 
ibes the future punishment of Ugolini and the cardinal as being * pent in one liol- 
V of the ice.' The awful deaths in the tower are thus related by the ghost of the 

int. 

A small grate 
Within that mew, which for my sake the name 
Of famine bears, where others yet must pine. 
Already through its opening several moons 
Had shewn me. when I slept the evil sleep 
That from the future tore the cnriain off. 
The one, methought, as master of the sport, 
Rode forth to chase the gaunt wolf and his whelps, 
Unto the mountain which forbids the sight 
Of Lucca to the Pisans. With lean brachs, 
Inquisitive and keen, before him ranged 
Lanfranchi with Sismoiidi and Gualandi. 
After short course the father and the sons 
Seemed tired and lagging, and methought I saw 
The sharp tusks gore their sides. When I awoke, 



1 One of the kni^fbts of the Bound Table, and the\ovcr o^ GVtv^'.NT^., at Q^Ts5caKH«t^<i^- 
Ued ia romnnce. ^wvx 

A fine TopresfntiitUm of this kcojio in marble fnrmcCV pari ot V\\p,'^vvxv«>^ft*X^\«»*-^^^^ 
*/J^Z i^ ^i"^ ^'^^^ ^^^ coHection of the R\g\\l Ron. >N . ^. <^3VA.^v^\»>^fe,"s^/«^^ 
f br Mr. A. Manro, scnlptor. a yoang artist cut ofi pT^m«kX\«ftVy >a^ ^«»»o.>»' *"*^ • 
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Before the dawn, amid their sleep I heard 

My SODS — for they were with me — weep and ask 

For bread . . . 

Now had they wakened ; and the honr drew near 

When they were wont to bring us food ; the mind 

Of each misgave him through his dream; and I 

Heard, at its outlet midemeath, locked up 

The horrible tower : whence, uttering not a wordf 

I looked upon the visage of my sons. 

I wept not : so all stone I felt within. 

They wept : and one, my little Ahaelm, cried : 

* Thou lookest so I father, what ails thee ? * ITet 

I shed no tear, nor answered all that day 

Nor the next night, until another sun 

C&me out upon the world. When a faint beam 

Had to our doleful prison made its way, 

And in four countenances I descried 

The image of my own, on either hand 

Through agony I bit ; and they who thought 

I did it through desire of feeding, rose 

O' the sudden, and cried : * Father, we should grievt 

Far less if thou wouldst eat of us ; thou gavest 

These weeds of miserable flesh we wear ; 

And do thou strip them off from us again.' 

Then, not to make them sadder, I kept down 

Mv spirit in stillness. That day and the next 

We were all silent. Oh, obdurate earth I 

Why open'dst not upon us? When we came 

To the fourth day, then Gaddo at my feet 

Outstretched did fling him, crying : * Hast no help 

For me, my father? " There he died ; and e'en 

Plainly, as thou seest me, saw I the three 

Fall one by one 'twixt the fifth day and sixth : 

Whence I betook me, now grown blind, to grope 

Over them all, and for three days aloud 

Called on them who were dead. Then, fasting got 

The mastery of grief. 

A select descriptive passage of Dante, imitated by Gray (first line 
in the ' Elegy),' and by Byron ('Don Juan/ canto iii. 108), is thus 
rendered by Gary : 

Now was the hour that wakens fond desire 
In men at eea, and melts their thoughtful heart 
Who in the mom have bid sweet f nends farewell ; 
And pil^m newly on his road with love 
Thrills, if he hear the vesper-bell from far, 
That seems to mourn for the expiring day, 

WILLIAM STEWABT ROSE. 

William Stewart Rose (1775-1843), the translator of Ariosto, 

and a man of fine talent and accomplishments, was the second son of 

Mr. George Rose, Treasurer of the Navy, &c. After his education 

at Eton and Cambridge, M^t. Uo§>e >j^a.8 introduced to public life, and 

he obtained the appomtment. oi xetv^vxi^-OtfsiYXaXJwi. House of Lords. 

His tastes, however, were >w\io\\y\\\eTwr5. ^o ^\^>:\'bi\s!&\^i5i^^.^ 

began 'A JSTaval History oi Uie l.aV^^'Kt: ^^'^•'^•;^'^\^^0L 
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romance of * Amadis de Gaul,* 1803; a translation, in verse from the 
French of Le Grand, of 'Partenopcx de Blois,* 1807: * Letters to 
Henry Hallam, Esq., from the North of Italy,* 2 vols., 1819; and a 
translation of the ' Animali Parlanti ' of Casti, 1819, to which he pre- 
fixed introductory addresses at each canto to his friends Ugo Fosc-olo, 
Frere, Walter Scott, &c. In 1823, he published a condensed transla- 
tion of Boiardo's * Orlando Innamorato,* and also commenced his ver- 
sion of the * Orlando Fuiroso,' which was completed in 1831. The 
•latter is the happiest of Mr. Rose's translations ; it has wonderful 
spirit, as well as remarkable fidelity, both in form and meaning, to 
the original. The translator dedicated his work in a graceful sonnet 
to Sir Walter Scott, * who,' he says, * persuaded me to resume the 
work, which had been thrown asiae, on the ground that such labour 
was its own reward : * 

Scott, for whom Fame a goigeons garland weaves, 

Who what was scattered to the waiting wind, / 

As OTain too coarse to gather or to bind, 
Bad'st me collect and gim in goodly sheaves ; 
If this poor seed hath formed its stalks and leaves. 

Transplanted from a softer clime, and pined 

For lack of southern suns in soil unkind, 
Where Ceres or Italian Flora grieves ; 
And if some fruit, however dwindled, fill 

The doubtful ear, though scant the crop and bare— 
AlKhow unlike the growth of Tuscan hill. 

Where the glad harvest springs behind the share — 
Peace be to thee I who taught me that to till 

Was sweet, however paid the peasant's care. 

Besides his translations, Mr. Hose was author of a volume of 
poems, entitled ' The Crusade of St. Louis,' <fec., 1810; and ' Rhymes,* 
a small volume of epistles to his friends; tales, sonnets, &c. He was 
also an occasional contributor to the 'Edinburgh' and * Quarterly 
Reviews. ' Ill-health latterly compelled Mr. Rose to withdraw in a 
great measure from society; * but in every event and situation of life,' 
says his biographer, Mr. Townsend, * whether of sorrow or sickness, 
joy or pleasure, the thoughtful politeness of a perfect gentleman 
never forsook him. ' * And thus he became the best translator of 
Ariosto, one of whose merits was that even in jesting he never forgot 
that he was a gentleman, while in' his most extraordinary narratives 
and adventures there are simple and natural touches of feeling and ex- 
pression that command sympathy. The ottava rlma stanza of Ari- 
osto was followed by Rose. — Hook in his translation adopted the 
heroic couplet with marvellous success. As a specimen, we give two 

stanzas: 

Let him make haste his feet to disengage. 

Nor lime his wings, whom Love has made a prize ; 
For love, in fine, is nought but frenzied rage, 

By universal suffrago of the M'ifo : 
And allM.'it some niay'ghew tho.maiAvett Ycvoxci »a^^<a 

* Memoir prefixed, to Bohn^s edltiouot t\x« Orlando ParVwo^'NSSSfc^ 
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Than Roland, they bat sin in other gaiee. 
For what proves folly more than ou this shelf. 
Thus for another to destroy one's self 7 

Various are love's effects ; but from one source 

All issue, though they lead a different way. 
He is, as 'twere, a forest where, perforce, 

Who enters its recesses go astray ; 
And here and there pursue their devious course : 

In sum, to you, I, for conclusion, say, 
He who grows old in love, besides all pain 
Which waits such passion, well descrvos a chain. 

WILLIAM TAYIiOR, 

One of our earliest translators from the German was William 
Taylor of Norwich (1765-1836). In 1796 appeared his version of 
Burger's 'Lenore.' Before the publication of this piece, Mrs. Bar- 
bauld — who had been the preceptress of Taylor — read it to a party 
in Edinburgh at which Walter Scott was present. The impression 
made upon Scott was such that he was induced to attempt a version 
himself, and though inferior in some respects to that of Taylor, 
Scott's translation gave promise of poetical power and imagination. 
Mr. Taylor afterwards made various translations from the Oennan, 
which he collected and published in 1830 under the title of ' A Sur- 
vey of German Poetry.' *Mr. Taylor,' says a critic in the 'Quar- 
terly Review ' (1843), ' must be acknowledged to have been the first 
who effectually introduced the modern poetry and drama of Ger- 
many to the English reader, and his version 01 the * Nathan' of Les- 
sing, the * Iphigenia ' of Goethe, and Schiller's * Bride of Messina,' 
are not likely to be supplanted, though none of them are produc- 
tions of the same order with Coleridge's * Wallenstein.* In 1843 an 
interesting Memoir of Taylor, containing his correspondence with 
Southey, was published in two volumes, edited by J. W. Robberds, 
Norwich. 

THE EARL OF ELLESMERE 

In 1823 this nobleman (1800-1857) published a translation of 
Goethe's 'Faust 'and Schiller's * Song of the Bell.' This volume 
WLic^ followed in 1824 by another, * Translations from the Gerimin, 
and Original Poems.' in 1830 he translated 'Hernaui, or tlie Honour 
of a Castilian,' a tragedy from the French of Victor Hugo. To the 
close of his life, this accomplished nobleman, continued to adiipt 
popular foreigii works — as Pindemonte's 'Donna^Charitea,' Michael 
Beer's * Paria,' the ' Henri Trois ' of Dumas, &c. ' He translated and 
re-arranged Schimmer's * Siege of Vienna,' and edited the * History 
of Peter the Cruel, King oi CasXiXe «bY^d Leon' (two vols. , 1851). In 
1039 he undertook a vovage to tYie l^ft^\\fcTtw£i^"«xv \xi\C>& ^^clit. and 
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ss at private theatricals, also proceeded from liis pen. He oc- 

.sionally contributed an article to the 'Quarterly Review,* and 

ok a lively interest in all questions affecting literature and art. Of 

)th he was a munificent patron. His lordship, by the death of his 

thcr, the first Duke of Sutherland, in 1833, succeeded to the great 

ridgewater estates in Lancashire, and to his celebrated gallery of 

ctures, valued at £150,000. He was raised to the peerage as Earl 

: Ellesmerc in 1846. The translations of this nobleman are 

laracterised by elegance and dramatic spirit, but his * Faust' is 

either very vigorous nor very faithful. His original poetry is grace- 

il, resembling^ though inferior, that of Rogers. We subjoin one 

Hjcimen, in which Campbell seems to have been selected as the 

odel. 

The Military Execution, 

His doom has been decreed, Tes, in his mute despair, 

Ha has owned the fatal deed, The faithf al hound is there, 

ad its sentence is here to abide. He has reached his master's side with a 

No mercy now can save ; spring. 

They have du^ the yawning grave. To the hand which reared and fed, 

And the hapless and the brave Till its ebbing polfe hath fled. 

Kneels benide. Till that hand if cold and dead^ 

He will cling. 
No bandage wraps his eye ; 

He is kneeling tbere to die, What art, or Inre, or wile, 

nblinded, undannted, alone. That one can now beguile 

His latest prayer has ceased, Prom the side of his master and friend? 

And the comrade and the piiest. He has gnawed his cord in twain ; 

From their last siid task released, To the arm which strives in. vain 

Both are gone. To repel him. he will strain 

To the end. 

His kindred are not near i • 

The fatal knell to hear, The tear-^drop who can blame ? " 

bey can but weep when the deed 'tis Though it dim the veteran's aim 

done ; And each breast along the line heave tiie 

They would slinek, and wail, and pray : sigh. 

It is well for him to-day For^twere cruel now to save ; 

That his friends are far away — And together in that grave, 

All bnt one. The faithful and the brave. 

Let them lie. 

In 1820-22, Thomas Mitchell (1783-1845) published translations 
1 verse of Aristophanes, in which the sense and spirit of the * Old 
omcdian ' were admirably rendered. Mr. Mitchell also edited some 
f the plays of Sophocles, and superintended the publication of some 
I the Greek works which issued from the Oxfotd Clarendon press. 
Viscount Strangford (1780-1855), long the British Ambassador 
t Lisbon and other foreign courts, in 1803 published a version of 
Poems from the Portuguese of Camoens, with remarks on his Life 
tid Writings.' The translation was generally condemned for its 
)ose and amatory character, but some of the lyrical pieces kave txlvlqXs. 
eauty. A sarcastic notice of Stran^oi^ m\\ \^ Iwva.^ Na.^-^^^ 
English BardHfind Scotch Review eia; axve^l^oo^<i^^^^-^'5^\f^\^^^^^ 
e of his nnoM epistles. To the last, t\ie oV^l \Lo\i\««iSssv ^^asgp:^^^^ 
Tary and aafiquarian pursuits, and vja» tdlwcJCl e«»\R«S«iR^ 
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SCOTTISH POETS. 

;■ KOBERT BURNS. 

After the) 'publication of Fergusson's poems, in a collected shape, 
in 1773, there was an interval of about thirteen years, during which 
no writer of eminence arose in Scotland who attcmi^ted to excel in 
the native language of the country. The intellectual taste of the 
capital ran strongly in favour of metaphysical and critical studies; 
but the Doric muse was still heard in the rural districts linked 
to some popular air, some local occurrence or favourite spot, and 
was much cherished by the lower and middle classes of the peo- 
ple. In the summer of 1786, Kobert Burns, the Shakspenre of 
Scotland, issued his first volume from the obscure press of Kilmar- 
nock, and its influence, was immediately felt, and is still operating on 
the whole imaginative literature of the kingdom.* Burns was then 
in his twenty-seventh year, having been born in the parish of AUo- 
way, near Ayr, on the 25th of January 1759. His father was a poor 
farmer, a man of sterling worth and intelligence, who gave his son 
what education he could afford. The whole, however, was but a 
small foundation on which to erect the miracles of genius 1 Robert 
was taught English well, and by the time he was ten or eleven years 
of agCj he was a critic in substantives, verbs, and particles.' 

He was ■also taught to write, had a fortnight's French, and was one 
summet. quarter at land-surveying. He had a few books, among 

• The edition consisted of 600 copies. A second was published in Edinburgh in 
April 178T, as many as 2800 copies being subscribed for by 1500 individnals. After 
his unexampled popularity in Edinburgh, Bui-ns took the farm of Ellisland, near 
DiunfcicvSi married his * bonny Jean/ and entered upon hiy now occupation at Whit- 
sunday 1T8S. He had obtained— what he anxiously dtnsired as an addition to his 
means as a farmer— an appointment in the Excise ; but the duties of this office, and 
his own convivial habits, interfered with his managi^niont of the farm ; and Le was 
glad to abandon it. In 1791 he removed to the to^^^l of Dumfries, subsisting entirely 
on his situation in the Excise, which yielded £1Q per annum, with an occasional 
windfall from smuggling seizures. His great ambition was to become a supcrvipor, 
from which preferment it was said his * political heresies excluded him ; but it has 
lately been proved, that if any rebuke was administered to the poet, it must have 
been verbal, for no censure against him was recorded in the oxci?e books. lie was 
on the list for promotion, and had he lived six months longer lie would, in the ordi- 
nary routine of the service, have been promoted. In 1793, IJnms published a third 
edition of his poems, with the addition of ' Tain o' Slianter ' and other pieces com- 
posed at Ellisland. A fourth edition, with some corrections, was published in 1714. 
and tbis seems to have been the last authorized edition in the poet's lifetime. lie 
died at Dnmfhes on the 2l8t of July 179«, aged thirty-seven years and about six 
months. The storj' of the poet's life is so welTknown, that even this brief statement 
ot dates seemB nnnecessary. The valuable edition of Dr. Currle appeared in 1800. 
and realized a pnm of i;i400 for Bume?ft vj\Aovj w\ey.lwKv\\N' . It rontamed the rorn'P- 

Ail toGlF £bIZ1Gw' 
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whicli were the ' Spectator,' Pope's works, Allan Ramsay, and a col- 
lection of * English Songs.' Subsequently — about his twenty-third 
vear — his reading was enlarged with the important addition^of . 
'thomson, Shenstone, Sterne, and Mackenzie. Other standard vorks 
soon followed. As the advantages of a liberal education were not 
within his reach, it is scarcely to be regretted that his library was at 
first so small. What books he had, he read and studied thoroughly 
— ^his attention was not distracted by a multitude of volumes — and 
his mind grew up with original and robust vigour. It is impossible 
to contemplate the life of Burns at this time, without a strong feeling 
of affectionate admiration and respect. His manly integrity of char- 
acter — which, as a peasant, he guarded with jealous dignity— and 
his warm and true heart, elevate him, in our conceptions^^ almost as 
much as the native force and beauty of his poetry. We see him in 
the veriest sliades of obscurity, toihiig, when a mere youth, * like a 
galley-slave,' to support his virtuous parents and their household, yet 
grasping at every opportunity of acquiring knowledge from men and 
books — familiar with the history of his country, and loving its very 
soil — worshipping the memory of Scotland's ancient patriots and 
defenders, and exploring the scenes and memorials of departed great- 
ness — loving also the simple peasantry around him, ' the sentiments 
and manners he felt and saw in himself and his rustic compeers.* 
Burning with a desire to do something for old Scotland's sake, with 
a heart beating with warm and generous emotions, a strong and clear 
vmderstanding, and a spirit abhorring all meanness, insincerity, and 
oppression, Burns, in his early days, might have furnished the sub- 
ject for a great and instructive moral poem. The true elements of 
poetry were in his life, as in his writings. The wild stirrings of his 
ambition — which he so nobly compared to the* ' blind gropings of 
Homer's Cyclops round the walls of his cave ' — the precocious ma- 
turity of his passions and his intellect, his manly frame, that led him 
to fear no competitor at the plough, and his exquisite sensibility and 
tenderness, that made him weep over even the destruction of a daisy's 
flower or a mouse's nest — these are all moral contrasts or blendings 
that seem to belong to the spirit of romantic poetry. His writings, 
as we now know, were but the fragments of a great mind — the hasty 
outpourings of a full heart and intellect. After he had become the 
fashionable wonder and idol of his day — soon to be cast into cold 
neglect and poverty ! — some errors and frailties threw a shade on the 
noble and affecting image, but its higher lineaments were never de- 
stroyed. The column was defaced, not broken ; and now tti%t the 
mists of prejudice have cleared away, its just proportions and sym- 
metry are recognized with pride and gratitude by his admiring 
countrymen. 

Burns came as a potent auxiliary OTle\\oN^-^oxtet^\^0si.^<3'^r<i«t^ 
in bringing poetry into the channels ot Uut\i^Ti^T^^\N«fe. '^^"^^^^ 
only about a year between the ' Task' anOi X\kfe * CoXVetV'^ ^«Snss»». 
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Night. ' !N"o poetry was ever more instantaneousljr or universally 
popular among a people than that of Burns m Scotland. A 
• contemporary, Robert Heron, who then resided in Galloway, 
contiguous to Ayrshire, states that * old and young, high and 
low, learned and ignorant, were alike transported with the 
poems, and that even ploughmen and maid-servants would gladly 
have bestowed the wages they earned, if they but miffht pro- 
cure the works of Burns.' The volume, indeed, contained matter 
for all minds — for the lively and sarcastic, the wild and the 
thoughtful, the poetical enthusiast and the man of the world. 
So eagerly was the book sought after, that, where copies of it could 
not be obtained, many of the poems were transcribed and sent 
round in manuscript among admiring circles. The subsequent pro- 
ductions of tlie poet did not materip,lly affect the estimate of his 
powers formed from his first volume. His life was at once too idle 
and too busy for continuous study ; and, alas ! it was too brief for the 
full maturity and development of his talents. Where the intellect 
predominates equally with the imagination — and this was the case 
with Bums — increase of years generally adds to the strength and 
variety of the poet's powers; and we have no doubt that, in ordinary 
circumstances. Bums, like Dryden, would have improved with age, 
and added greatly to his fame, had he not fallen at so early a period, 
before his imagination could be enriched with the riper fruits of 
knowledge and experience. He meditated a national drama; but we 
might have looked with more confidence for a series of tales like 
*Tam o* Shanter,' which — with the elegy on Captain Matthew 
Henderson, one of the most highly finished and most precious of 
his works — was produced in his happy residence at Ellisland. Above 
two hundred songs were, however, thrown off by Burns in his latter 
years, and they embraced poetry of all kinds. 

Moore became a writer of lyrics, as he informs his readers, that he 

might express what music conveyed to himself. Burns had little or 

no technical knowledge of music. Whatever pleasure he derived 

from it, was the result of personal associations — the words to which 

airs were adapted, or the locality with which they were connected. 

His whole soul, however, was full of the finest harmony. So quick 

and genial were his sympathies, that he was easily stirred into lyrical 

melody by whatever was good and beautiful in nature. Not a bird 

sang in a bush, nor a burn glanced in the sun, but it was eloquence 

and music to his ear. He fell in love with every fine female face he 

saw;#and thus kindled up, his feelings took the shape of song, and 

the words fell as naturally into their places as if prompted by the 

most perfect knowledge oi music. The inward melody needed no 

artiBcial accompaniment. An aVVcm\^\, ^\ «u\ow^^x ^Q^\ss.-^Q\ild have 

chilled his ardour; but a song cmX^oeiYm?, ^<^m^ «5rafc X^-js^x^v^ *>gsRa., 

^me burst oi passion, love, palnoW^m, ox Xvxvmojva ^^ '??^^1, 

suited to the impulsive natMie oiTivxm^^^%^^^^^>^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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and circumstances. His command of language and imagery, always 
the most appropriate, musical, and graceful, was a greater marvel 
than the creations of a F«<idel or Mozart. The Scottish poet, how- 
ever, knew many old airs — still more old ballads ; and a few bars of 
the music, or a line of the words, served as a key-note to his sugges- 
tive fancy. He improved nearly all he touched. The arch humour, 
gaiety, simplicity, and genuine feeling of his original songs, will be 
felt as long as * rivers roll and woods are green.' They breathe the 
natural character and spirit of the country, and must be coeval with 
it in existence. Wherever the words are chanted, a picture is pre- 
sented to the mind ; and whether the tone be plaintive and sad, or 
joyous and exciting, one overpowering feeling takes possession of the 
imagination. The susceptibility of the poet inspired him with real 
emotions and passion, and his genius reproduced them with the 
glowing warmth and truth of nature. 

* Tarn O'Shanter ' is usually considered to be Burns's master-piece ; 
it was so considered by himself, and the judgment has been confirmed 
bv Campbell, Wilson, Montgomery, and almost every critic. It 
displays more various powers than any of his other productions, 
beginning with low comic humour and Bacchanalian revelry — the 
dramatic scene at the commencement is unique, even in Burns — 
and ranging through the various styles of the descriptive, the 
terrible, the supernatural, and the ludicrous. Tne originality of 
some of the phrases and sentiments, as 

Kings may he blest, bnt Tarn was glorious — 
O'er a' the ills of life victorious I 

the felicity of some of the similes, and the elastic force and springi- 
ness of the versification, must also be considered as aiding in the 
effect. Tlie poem reads as if it were composed in one transport of 
inspiration, before the bard had time to cool or to slacken in his 
fervour ; and such we know was actually the case. Next to this 
inimitable * tale of truth ' in originality, and in happy grouping of 
images, both familiar and awful, we should be disposed to rank the 
' Address to the Deil. ' The poet adopted the common superstitions 
of the peasantry as to the attributes of Satan ; but though his 
' Address ' is mainly ludicrous, he intersperses passages of the highest 
beauty, and blends a feeling of tenderness and compunction with his 
objurgation of the Evil One. The effect of contrast was never more 
liappily displayed than in the conception of such a being straying in 
lonely glens and rustling among trees — in the familiarity of sly 
humour with which the poet lectures so awful and mysterious a 
personage — who had, as he says, almost overturned the infant 
world, and ruined all ; and in that strange and inimitable outbreak 
of sympathy in which a hope is expressed tox l\^<i %'^\??'isJsx<5fsv^ "sss^ 
pity for the fate, even of Satan liimscU— 

Bnt fare-you-weel, axiAd "Nic^aeAiCiiX 
Oh, wad ye tak a thought aaCi metf \ 
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Ye aiblins might— I dinna ken- 
Still hac a stake ; 

I'm wac to think upo' you den, 
Even for your sake 1 

The ' Jolly Beggars ' is another strikingly original production. It 
is the most dramatic of his works, and flie characters are all finely 
sustained. Currie has been blamed by Sir Walter Scott and others 
for over-fastidiousness in not admitting that humorous cantata into his 
edition, but we do not believe that Currie ever saw the * Jolly Beg- 
gars.' The poem was not published till 1801, and was then printed 
from the only copy known to exist in the poet's handwriting. Of the 
•Cotter's Saturday Night,' the 'Mountain Daisy,' or the 'Mouse's 
Nest,' it would be idle to attempt any eulogy. In these Burns is seen 
in his fairest colours — not with all his strength, but in his happiest 
and most heart-felt inspiration — his brightest sunshine and his ten- 
derest tears. The workmanship of these leading poems is equal to 
the value of the materials. The peculiar dialect of Bums being a 
composite of Scotch and English, which he varied at will — the Scotch 
being generally reserved for the comic and tender, and the English for 
the serious ana lofty — his diction is remarkably rich and copious. No 
poet is more picturesque in expression. This was the result equally 
of accurate observation, careful study, and strong feeling. His 
energy and truth stamp the highest value on his writings. He is as 
literal as Cowper. The banks of the Doon are described as faithfully 
as those of the Ouse; and his views of human life and manners are as 
real and as finely moralised. His range of subjects, however, was in- 
finitely more diversified, including a varied and romantic landscape, 
the customs and superstitious of his country, the delights of good- 
fellowship and boon society, the aspirations of youthful ambition, 
and, above all, the emotions of love, which he depicted with such 
mingled fervour and delicacy. This ecstacy of passion was unknown 
to the author of the ' Task.' Nor could the latter have conceived any- 
thing so truly poetical as the image of Coila; the tutelar genius and 
inspirer of the peasant youth in his clay-built hut, where his heart and 
fancy overflowed with love and poetry. Cowper read and appreciated 
Burns, and we can picture his astomshment and delight on perusing 
such strains as Coila's address : — 

Extract from (he * Vision.* 



* With fatnre hope I oft would gaze, 

Foud, on thy litue early ways, 

Thy rudely carolled, chiming phrase. 

In uncouth rhymes, 
FJred at the simple, artless lays 
Of other times. 

//,f«"' thee seek tbo pounding Bhore, 
■/>e//^///ed with the dashing roar; 
'^r When the north hia fleecy store 



Drove through the sky, 
I saw grim nature's visage hoar 
Strike thy young eye, 

' Op. when the deep green-mantled earth 
'^'arvxv O^cn-^fe^ every flow'ret's birth. 
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' When ripeucd fields and azure skies, 
Called forth the reapiere' riistlmg noise, 
I saw thee leave their evening joys, 

And lonely stalk, 
To vent thy bosom's swelling rise 

In pensive walk. 

•When yonthf al love, warm-blushing, 

strong. 
Keen-shivering shot thy nerves along. 
Those accents, grateful to thy tongue, 

The adored Name, 
I taught thee how to pour in Song, 

To soothe thy flame. 

I saw thy pulse's maddening play. 
Wild send thee Pleasure's devious way. 
Misled by Fancy's meteor-ray, 

By passion driven ; 
Bnty«t the liffbt that led astray. 

Was light from Heaven. 

* I taught thy manuerp-painting strains, 
The loves, the ways of simple swains, 
Till now, o'er all my wide domains 

Thy fame extends ; 
And some, tiie pride of Coila's plains, 
Become thy friends. 

* Thou canst not learn, nor can I shew. 
To paint with Thomson's landscape glow ; 
Or wake the bosom-nieltiug throe, 



With' Sb^stonc's art ; . 
Or pour^Jvith Gray, the moving jBow 
. Warm on the heart. 

* Yet, all beneath the unrivalled rose. 
The lowly daisy sweetly blows ; 
Though large the forest" s monarch throws 

His army shade, 
Yet green the juicy hawthorn grows, 
Adown the glade. 

* Then never murmur nor repine ; 
Strive in thy humble sphere to shine ; 
And, trust me, not Potosi's mine, 

Nor king's regard. 
Can give a bliss o'ennatching thine, 
A rustic bard. 

' To give my counsels all in one — 
Thy tuneful flame still careful fan ; 
Preserve the dignity of man, 

With soul erect ; 
And trust, tho universal plan 

Will all protect. 

' And wear thou this ' — she solemn said. 
And bound the holly round my head : 
The polished leaves, and hemes red, 

Did rustling play ; 
And, like a passing thought, she fled 

In light away. 



Bums never could have improved upon the grace and tenderness of 
this romantic vision — the finest revelation ever made of the hope and 
ambition of a youthful poet. Greater strength, however, he un- 
doubtedly acquired with the experience of manhood. His ' Tarn o' 
Shanter,* and 'Bruce's Address,* are the result of matured powers; 
and his songs evince a conscious mastery of the art and materials of 
composition. His * Vision of Liberty ' at Lincluden is a great and 
splendid fragment. The reflective spirit evinced in his early epistles 
is found, in his 'Lines written in Friars* Carsc Hermitage,* to have 
settled into a vein of nioral philosophy, clear and true as the lines of 
Swift, and informed with a higher wisdom. It cannot be said that 
Burns absolutely fails in any kind of composition, except in his 
epigrams; these are coarse without being pointed or entertaining. 
Nature, which had lavished on him such powers of humour denied 
him wit. 

In reviewing the intellectual career of the poet, his correspondence 
must not be overlooked. His prose stylo was more ambitious than 
that of his poetry. In the latter he followed the dictates of nature, 
warm from the heart, whereas in his letters lie alwved ^t. \sQ\\Ns»^^'53c*k- 
mcntnl, peculiar, and striking; and sim^AVeWy ^R^^ <fe^\xv<i^oc«^&^ '$??i.^^- 
Hccd for effect As Johnson consulcTed co\weT?>^\:\<^^ V^"^^ '^^S^ 
Jactual arena, wherein every man was \>o\meL ^o ^o \>^s> \i^^V ^^^ 
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seems to have regarded letter-writing in much the same light, and to 
have considered it necessary at times to display all his acquisitions 
to amuse, gratify, or astonish his admiring correspondents. Con- 
siderable deductions must, therefore, be made from his published 
correspondence, whether regarded as an index to his feelings and 
situation, or as models of the epistolary style. In stdffect, he adapted 
himself too much to the character ana tastes of the person he was 
addressing, and in style he was led away by a love of display. A 
tinge of pedantry and assumption, or of reckless bravado, was thus 
at times superinauced upon the manly and thoughtful simplicity of 
his natural character, which sits as awkwardly upon it as the in- 
trusion of Jove or Danae into the rural songs of Allan Ramsay.* 
Burns's letters, however, are valuable as mopaorials of his tempera- 
ment and genius. He was often distinct, forcible, and happy in ex- 
pression — rich in sallies of imagination and poetical feeling — at 
times deeply pathetic and impressive. He lifts the veil from the 
miseries of his latter days with a hand struggling betwixt pride and 
a broken spirit. His autobiography, addressed to Dr. Moore, written 
when his mind was salient and vigorous, is as remarkable for its 

* The scraps of French in his letters to Dr. Moore, Mrs. Riddel, &c., have an un- 
pleasant effect. *If he had an affectation in anything,' says Dngald Stewart, *it 
was in introducing occasionally [in conversation] a word or phrase from that lan- 
guage.' Campbellraakes a similar statement, and relates the foUowiue anecdote : 
°One of his irieudf, who carried him into the company of a French lady, re- 
marked, with surprise, that he attempted to converse with her in her own tongrue. 
Their French, however, was mutuiilly unintelligible. Asf ar as Bums could make nim- 
self understood, he unfortunately offended the foreign lady. He meant to tell her 
that she was a charming porson, and delightful in conversation, but expressed 
himself so as to appear to her to mean that she was fond of speaking: to which 
the Gallic dame indignantly replied, that it was quite as common for poets to be 
impt^rtinent as for women to oe loquacious.' The friend who introduced Bums 
ou tliis occasion (and who herself related the anecdote to Mr. Campbell) was Miss 
Margaret Chalmers, afterwards Mrs. Lewis Hajr, who died in 1843. The wonder 
is, that the dissipated aristocrucy of the Caledonian Hunt, and the * buckish trades- 
men of Edinburgh,' left any part of the original plainness and simplicity of his 
manners. Yet his learned friends saw no change in the proud self-sustained and self- 
measuring poet. He kept his groimd, and he asked no more. 

' A somewhat clearer knowledge of men's affairs, scarcely of their characters,' says 

the quaint but true and searching Thomas Carlyle, * this winter in Edinburgh did 

nlTord him ; but a sharper feeling of Fortune's unequal arrangements in their social 

destiny it also left with him. He had seen the gay and gorgeous arena, in which the 

powerful are bom to play their parts ; nay, had himself stood in the midst of ii : 

and he felt more bitterly than ever that here he was but a looker-on, and had no part 

or lot in that splendid game. From this time a jealous indignant fear of social 

(legriidotion takes possession of him ; and perverts, so far as aught could pervert, 

his ])rivate contentment, and his feelings towards his richer fellows. It was clear 

to Burns that he had talent enough to make a fortune, or a hundred fortunes, 

coijJd ho hut have rightly willed this. It was clear also that he willed something 

f'fr diifcrn.ut, and therefore could not xcvake oti^. \S\JckS:^vs ^ was that he had 

not power to choose the one and te^ect. ttve o\\v«t,\y!v\,Tcv\v^\.\v'i\\.lc>it^N«t\sfctwwu 
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literary talent as for its modest independence and clear judgment; 
and the letters to Mrs. Dunloj) — in whom he had entire conlidence, 
and whose lady-like manners and hi<^h principle rchuked his wilder 
spirit — arc all characterised by sincerity and elegance. One beauti- 
ful letter to this ladv we are tempted to copy; it is poetical in the 
highest degree, and touches with exquisite taste on the mysterious 
union between external nature and the sympathies and emotions of 

the human frame : 

Ellisland, Xew-year-day Morning ^ 17S9. 

TTiis, dear madam, is a raommg of wishes, and would to God that I came m3d«;r 
the-iipostle James's description l—4Jie prayer of a righteous man availeth iiKUch. In 
that case, madam, you should welcome in a year full of blessings ; everything that 
obstructs or disturbs tranquillity and self-enjoyment should be removed, and every 
pleasure that frail humanity can taste should be yours. I own myself so little a 
Presbyterian, that I approve of set times and seasons of more than ordinary acts of 
devotion, for breaking m on that habituted routine of life and thought which is so 
apt to reduce our exis*tence to a kind of instinct, or even sometimes, and with some 
imnds, to a state very little better than mere machinery. 

This day, the first Simday of May, a breezy, blue-skied noon some time about the 
beginnmg, and a hoary morning and calm sunny day about the end of autumn ; 
these, time out of miud, have been with me a kind of noliday. 

I believe I owe this to that glorious paper in the * Spectator '—the Vision of Jfirza — 
a piece that struck my young fancy before I was capable of fixing an idea to a word 
of three syllables ; • On the 5th day of the moon, which, according to the custom of 
my forefathers, I alwaj's keep holy, after ha\'ing washed myself, and offered up my 
morning dt^votions, I ascended the high hill of Bagdat, in order to pass tlie rest of 
the day in meditation and prayer.' 

We know nothing, or next to nothing, of the substance or structure of our souls, 
80 cannot account for those seeming caprices in them, that one should be particularly 
pleased with this tiling, or struck with that, which on minds of a different cast, 
makes no extraordinary impression. I have some favourite flowers iu spring, among 
wliich are the mountain daisy, the harebell, the foxglove, the wild-lmer rof»e, the 
budding birch, and the hoary hawthorn, that I view and hang over with particular 
delight. I never hear the loud, solitary whistle of the curlew in a summer noon, or 
the wild mixing cadence of a troop of gray plovers in an autumnal mominir, without 
feeling an elevation of soul like the enthusiasm of devotion or poetry. Tell ine, my 
dear friend, to what can this be owing? Are we a piece of machinery, which, like 
the JBolian harp, passive, takes the impression of the passing accident ? Or do 
these worldngs argue something within us above the trodden clod ? I own myself 
partial to such proofs of those awful and important realities—^ God that made all 
things, man's immaterial and immortal nature, and a world of weal or woe beyond 
death and the grave 

In another of his letters we have this striking autobiographical 
fragment : 

I have been this morning taking a peep tlirough, as Young finely says, ' the dark 
postern of time long elapsed ; ' and you will easily guess 'twas a rueful prospect : 
what a tissue of thongbtiessnees, weakness, and folly I My life reminded me of a 
ruined temple ; what strength, what proportion in some parts ! what tmsightly gaps, 
what prostrate ruins in others I I kneeled down before the Father of jMercies, and 
said : * Father, I have sinned against heaven, and in thy sight, »-nd ma. no more 
worthy to be called thy son.' J rose eased and strengthened, I despise the super- 
stition of a fanatic, but I love the religion of a man. 

And again in a. similar strain: 
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and hear the stormy wind howling among; the trees, and raying ovor the plain I It is 
my hest season for deyotiou : myminais wrapped ud in a Kind of enthusiasm to 
Him, who, in the pompons language of the Hebrew bard, • walks on the wings of the 
wind.* 

To the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, Burns seems to have 
chmg with fond tenacity; it survived the wreck or confusion of his 
early impressions, and formed the strongest and most soothing of his 
beliefs. In other respects his creed was chiefly practical. * What- 
ever mitigates the woes, or increases the happiness of others,' he 
says, 'this is my criterion of goodness; and whatever injures society 
at large, or any individual in it, this is my measure of iniquity.* 
The same feeling he had expressed in one of his early poems: 

But deep this truth impressed my mind, 

Through all his works abroad. 
The heart benevolent and kind 

The most resembles Gk)d. 

Conjectures have been idly formed as to the probable effect which 
education would have had on the mind of Burns. We may as well 
speculate on the change which might be wrought by the engineer, the 
planter, and agriculturist, in assimilating the wild scenery of Idcot- 
land to that of England. Who would wish — if it were possible — ^by 
successive graftings, to make the birch or the pine approximate to 
the oak or the elm? Nature is various in all her works, and has 
diversified genius as much as she has done her plants and trees. In 
Bums we have a genuine Scottish poet; why should we wish to mar 
the beautiful order and variety of nature by making him a Dryden or 
a Gray? Education could not have improved Bums's songs, his 
* Tam o' Shanter,* or any other of his great poems. lie would never 
have written them but for his situation and feelings as a peasant — 
and could he have written anything better? The whole of that world of 
passion and beauty which he has mid open to us might have been hid 
for ever ; and the genius which was so well and worthily employed 
in embellishing rustic life, and adding. ne\^ interest and glory to his 
country, would only have placed hint in the long procession of 
English poets, stripped of his originality, and bearing, though 
proudly, the ensign of conquest and submission 

From tJie Epistle to James Smith. 

This while my notion's ta'en a sklent Then farewell hopes o* lanrel-bonghs. 

To try my fate in guid black prent ; To garland my poetic brows ! 

But still me mair I'm that way bent. Henceforth I'll rove where bnsy plooghs 

Something cries ' Hoolie ! Are whistling thran?, 

I red yon, honest man, tak tent ! An' teach the lanely heiglits an* nowes 

Ye'll Shaw your folly. My rustic sang, 

' Tbere'B itber poets, much your betterSf I'U wander on, with tenttess heed 
Far seen in Greek., deep men o* lettere, "Rovi T\eN«Ai'ei\>5a^^TftSi\aeuta s^^eed, 
Bac fhoafrht they hixd insured their deb- T\Ut«A»vs\i«IS!i%\v«^X5a^>iA\\V^^Ktft^ 
tors 'WvsiTv, «XS.\«^\vcr«^, 

^ovr moths defomTo^i^aielesB tatters, "^ l?ox^^«^^^^^^X 

Their unknown pages.' 
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But why o' death begin a tale ? 

Just now we're living sound and hale, 

Then top and maintop crowd the sail, 

Heave care o'er iriide ! 
And largo before enjoyment's gale, 

Let's tak the tide. 

This life, pae far 's I understand. 
Is a' enchanted fairv land. 
Where pleasure is the maijic wand, 

That, wielded right. 
Make houra like minutes, hand in hand, 

Dance by fu' light. 

The magic wand then let us wield ; 
For ance that flve^and-forty's speeled. 
See, crazy, weary, joyless eild, 

Wi' wrinkU'd face, 
Comes hostin' hirplin' ower the field, 

Wi* creepin pace. 



Well sing auld Coila's plains and fells. 
Her moors red-brown wi' h<'athcr bells, 
Uer banks and braen, her dens and dells. 

Where glorious Wallace 
Aft bure the grec;, as story tells, 

Frae southron billies. 



When ance life's day draws near the 

gloamln'. 
Then fareweel vacant careless roamin' ; 
And faieweel cheerfu' tankards foamin', 

And social noise ; 
And fareweel dear, deluding woman, 
The joy of joys ; 

O Life I how pleasant in thy morning, 
Young Fancy's rays the hills adorning I 
Cold-pausinc Caution's lesson scorning, 

We frif k away. 
Like school-boys, at the expected warn- 
ing* 

To joy and play. 

We wander there, we wander herfe, 
We eye the rose upon the brier, 
Unnundful that the thorn is near, 

Among the leaves I 
And though the puny wound appear 

Shoix while it grieves. 

From tlie Epistle to W. Simpson. 

Even winter bleak has charms to me 
When winds rave through the naked tree; 
Or frosts on hills of Ochiltree 

Are hoary gray : 
Or blinding drifts wild furious flee. 

Darkening the day I 



At Wallace' name what Scottish blood 
But boils up in a spring-tide flood I 
Oft have ourfoarless fathers strode 

By Wallace' Fide, 
Still pressing onward, red-wat shod. 

Or glorious died I 



O Nature I a' thy shows and forms 
To feeling, pensive hi arts hae chaimst 
Whether the summer kindly warms, 

Wi' life and light, 
Or winter howls in gusty storms 

The lang, dark night I 



Oh, sweet are Coila's hanghs and woods. The Muse, nae poet ever fand her. 



When lintwhites chant aniang the buds. 
And jinkin' hares in amorous whids. 

Their loves enjoy. 
While tlnx>ugh tlie braes the cushat croods 

With wailf u' cry I 



Till by him8(»l he learned to wander, 
Adown some trotting burn's meander. 

And no think lang ; 
Oh, sweet to stray, and pensive ponder 

A heart-felt sang 1 



To a Mountain Daisy. 



On turning one down 

Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower, 
Thou's met me in an evil hour: 
For I maun crush amang the stoure 

Thy slender stem : 
To spare thee now is past my power, 

Thou bonny gem. 



with a plough in April 1786. 

Cauld blew the bitter-Wtine north 
Upon thy early, humble birth ; 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 

Amid the storm. 
Scarce reared above the parent earth 

Thy tender form. 



Alas I it's no thy neebor sweet 
The bonny lark, companion meet, 
'Bending thee '//mn^'• the dewy weet, 

Wi'HpreckJed breast. 
When apward-fpringing, blithe, to greet 
The purpling caet I 



The flaunting flowers our gardens yield. 
High sheltering woods aiid tR«/& xnansi. 

But VYvow, >QCV\caXYv \Xv<i xwA.v.vksw\s«3»^ 
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There in thy scanty mantle clad, 
Thy snawie bosom Bimward spread, 
Thou lifts thy nnussumhi^ head 

In hnmble guise ; 
But now the share upteors thy bed. 

And low thou lies I 

Such is the fate of artless maid, 
Sweiit flow'ret of the nu*al shade I 
By love's simplicity betrayed. 

And guileless trust. 
Till she, like thee, all soiled, is laid 

Low i' the dust. 

Such is the fate of simple bard, 

On life's rough ocean luckless starred I 

Unskilful he to note the card 



Of prudent lore. 
Till billows rage, and gales blow hard. 
And whelm him o'er I 

Such fate to suffering worth is given, 
Who long with wants and woes has 

striven. 
By human pride or cunning driven 

To misery's bnnk, 
Till wrenched of every stay but Heaven, 

He, ruined, sink ! 

Even thou who raoum'st the dai8y*s fate. 
That fate is thine— no distant date ; 
Stem Ruin'sploughshare drives, elate, 

Full on thy bloom. 
Till crushed beneath the furrow's weight, 

Shall be thy doom. 

On Captain MattJiew Henderson. 
A gentleman who held the patent for his honours immediately from Almighty God. 

But'now his radiant course is run. 

For Matthew's course was bright ; 
His soul was like the glorious sun, 

A matchless, heavenly light I 



O Death I thou tyrant fell and bloody 1 
The nieikle devil wi' a woodie 
Haurl the hame to his black smiddie, 

O'er hurcheon hides, 
And like stock-fish come o'er his studdie 

Wi' thy auld sides I 

He's gane 1 he's gane I he's frae us torn. 

The as best fellow e'er was bom I 

Thee, Matthew, Nature's sel' shall mourn 

By wood and wild, 
Where, haply, Pity strays forlorn, 

Frae man exiled I 

YehiilH, near necbors o' the stams. 
That proudly cock your cresting cairns I 
Ye chffs, the haunts of sailing yeams,(l) 

Where Echo sluinoers ! 
Come join, ye Nature's sturdiest bairns. 

My wailing numbers I 

Mourn ilka crove the cushat ken si 
Yc hazelly enaws and briery dens I 
Ye bumies, wimpling down your glens 

Wi' todiUin' din. 
Or foaming Strang, wi' hasty stens, 

Frae Tin to lin 1 

Mounif little harebells o'er the lea ; 
Te stately foxgloves fair to see ; 
Tie woodbiueaDiiDgincr bonnilie 
Id scented bowers; 
J^G roses on yonr thorny tree. 

The flrsl; o* flowers. 



At dawn, when every grassy blade 

Droops with a diamond at its head. 

At even, when beans their fragrance shed, 

I' the rustling gale, 
Ye maukins, whiddiu' through the glade. 

Come join my wail. 

Mourn, ye wee songsters o' the wood ; 
Ye grouse that crap the heather bud ; 
Ye curlews calliug through ^ clad ; 

Ye whistling plover ; 
And mourn, ye whirring paitrick brood 1 

He's gane for ever I 

Mourn, sooty coots, and speckled teals. 
Ye fisher herons, watching eels ; 
Ye duck and drake, wi' airy wheels 

Circling the lake ; 
Ye bitterns, till the qna^mire reels, 

Rair for his sake. 

Mourn, clamering craiks at close o' day, 
'Mang fields o' floweriug clover gay ; 
And when yo wing your annual way 

Frae our cauld shore, 
Tell thae far worlds wha lies in clay, 

Wham we deplore. 

Ye houlet, frae your ivy bower, 

In some auld tree, or eldritch tower, 

'W\vaA.>iTafe>Ctv&\evv>cvu,>«\' «v.\ent glower 
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O rivers, forests, hills, and plains I 
Oft have ye heard uiy canty strains : 
But now, what else for me remains 

But tales of woe ? 
And frae my eon the drapping rains 

Maun ever flow. 

Mourn, Spring, thou darling of the year, 
Ilk cowslip cup shall kep a tear : 
ThoUj'Simmor, while each corny spear 

Shoots up its head, 
Thy gay, green, flowery tresses shear 

For him that's dead. 

Thon, Autumn, with thy yellow hair, 
In grief thy sallow mantle tear I 
Thon, Winter, hurling through the air 

The roarmg blast. 
Wide o'er the naked world declare 

The worth we've lost I 



Mourn him, thon son, great source of 

light I 
Mourn, empress of the silent night ! 
And you, ye twinkling starnies bright. 

My Matthew mouru I 
For through your orb he's ta'en his flight, 

Neer to return. 

O Henderson I the man — the brother I 
And art thou gone, and gone for ever 7 
And hast thou crossed that unknown 
river, 

Life's dreary bound ? 
Like thee, where shall we find another 

The world around ? 

Go to yonr sculptured tombs, ye great, 
In a' the tinsel trash o' state I 
But by thy honest turf I'll wait. 

Thou man of worth I 
And.weep the ae best fellow's fato 

E'er lay in earth. 



Maqp7ieraon*8 Fa/reiodl. 



Farewell, ye dungeons dark and strong, 

The wretch's destine I 
Macpherson's time will not be long 
On yonder gallows-tree. 
Sae rantingly, sae wantonly 

Sae dauntingly gaed he ; 
Ue played a sprmg, and danced it 
round. 
Below the gallows-tree. 

Oh, what is death but parting breath 7 

On many a«bloody plain 
I 've dared his face, and in this place 

I scorn him yet again I 



Untie these bands from off my handB, 

And bring to me my sword ; 
And there 's no a man in all Scotland, 

But I'll brave him at a word. 

I "ve hved a life of sturt and strife ; 

I die by treacherie ; 
It bums my heart I must depart 

And not avenged be. 

Now farewell light— thou sunshine bright, 

And all beneath the sky I 
May coward shame distain his name. 

The wretch that dares not die 1 



Menie. 



Again rejoicing Natare sees 
Her robe assume its vernal hues, 

Her leafy locks wave in the breeze. 
All freshly steeped in morning dews. 

In vain to me the cowslips blaw. 
In vain to me the violets spring ; 

In vain to me, in glen or shaw, 
The mavis and the lintwhite sing. 

The merry plough-boy cheers his team, 
Wi' joy the tcutie seedsman stalks ; 

But life to nie 'rf a weary dream, 
A dream of aiie that never wauks. 

The wanton coot the water skims, 
Amang the reeda the dncklingfl cry, 



The stately swan majestic ewims^ 
And everything is blessed but I. 

The shepherd steeks his faulding slap, 
And ower the moorluud whistles shiJll ; 

Wi' wild, unequal, wandering step, 
I meet him on the dewy hm. 

And when the lark, 'tween li^t and dark. 
Blithe waukens by the daisy's side. 

And mounts and sings on iSittering wmgs, 
A woe- worn ghaist I hamfewara glide. 

Come, Wlntet, mt\v IVsixiR, «sisff^ \>Kssa\-» 
men n^Xwift ^^» «>ft,>S»fc^»ft\ 
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Ae Fond Kiss. 

* These exquisitely affecting stanzas contain the essence of a thousand loTe-tales.' 
—Scott.' 



Ae fond kiss, and then we sever ; 

Ae fareWeel, alas I for ever I 

Deep in heart-wrung tears I'll pledge 

thee. 
Warring sighs and groans I'll wage thee. 
Who shall say that tortune grieves him, 
While the star of hope she leaves him ? 
Me, nae cheerf u' twinkle lights me ; 
Dark despair around benights me. 

I'll ne'er blame ray partial fancy, 
Naething could resist my Nancy ; 
But to see her was to love her ; 
Love but her and love for ever. 



Had we never loved sae kindly. 
Had we never loved sue blindly, 
Never met — or never parted, 
We had ne'er been broken-hearted. 

Fare-thee-weel, thou first and fairest I 

Fare-thee-weel, tbou best and dearest I 

Thine be ilka joy and treasure, 

Peace, enjoyment, love, and pleasure 1 

Ae fond kiss, and then we sever; 

Ae f areweel, alas I for ever I 

Deep in heart-wrung tears ni pledge 

thee. 
Warring sighs and groans 111 wage thee. 



My Bonny Mary. 



Go fetch to me a pint o' wine, 

And fill it in a silver tassie ; 
That I may drink, before I go, 

A service to my bonnv lassie ; 
The boat rocks at the pier o' Leith, 

Fu' loud the wind blaws f rae the Perry ; 
The ship rides by the Berwick-law, 

And i maun leave my bonny Mary. 



The trumj)et8 sound, the banners fly, 

'Die glittering spears are ranked ready ; 
The shouts 0' war are heard afar, 

The battle closes tliick and bloody ; 
But it 's not the roar o' sea or shore 

Wad make me langer wish to tarry ; 
Nor shouts o' war that 's heard afar — 

It 's leaving thee, my bonny Mary. 



Mary Morison. 

* One of my juvenile works.*— -Burns. ' Of all the productions of Bums, the 
pathetic and serious love-songs which he has left behind him in the manner of old 
ballads, are perhaps those which take the deepest and most lasting hold of the mind. 
Such are the lines of "Mary Morison," Ac.'— Hazmtt. 



O Mary, at thy window be, 

It is the wished, the trysted hour I 
Those smiles and glances let me see. 

That make the miser's treasure poor : 
How blithely wad I bide the stoure, 

A weaiy slave frae sun to sun, 
Could I the rich reward secure, 

The lovely Mary Morison. 

Yestreen when to the trembling string 
The dance gaed through the lighted na^ 

To thee my fancy took its wing, 
I sat, but neither neard nor saw. 



Though this was fair, and tiiat was braw, 
And yon the toast of a' the town, 

I sighed, and said amang them a', 
* Ye are na Mary Morison.' 

O Mary, canst thou wreck his peace, 

Wha for thy sake wad gladly die ? 
Or canst thou break that neart of his, 

Whase only f aut is loving thee ? 
If love for love thou wilt na gie. 

At least be pity to me shewn ; 
A thought ungentle canna be 

The thought o' Mary Morison. 



Bruce' s Address. 



Scots, wha hae wi* Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has af ten led 
Welcome to your gory bed. 
Or to victory I 

Now'8 the day, and i:ow*B the hoxir ; 
See the front of battle lour ; 
^^o appTxyach proud Edward's powei— 
Cbainaand slavery | 



Wha will be a traitor knave ? 
Wha can fill a coward's grave ? 
Wha sae base as be a slave? 
Let him turn and flee ! 

"Freedom' e. «>NNCi\ii^"^v ^Vt^vs.'^-^ $a»w^ 
YTecmwa. «Xaxv(i^-OT ^x^\a»5i.^ ^ 
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By oppression's wOcs and pains ! Lay the prond usurpers low I > 

By your sona in servile cliaius ! Tyrants fall in every foe I 

We \vill drtiin our dearest veins, Liberty's in every blow I 
But they shall be free I Let us.do or die ! 

A Vision* 

As I stood by yon roofless tower, By heedless chance I turned mine eyes, 

Where the wa' flower scents the dewy And, by the moonbeam, sliook to see 

air, A stern and stalwart ghaist arise, 

Where the howlet mourns in her ivy Attired as minstrels wont to be. 
bower. 

And tells the midnight moon her care ; Had I a statue been o' stane. 

His darin' look had daunted me : 

The winds were laid, the aii* was still, And on his bonnet graved was plam. 

The stars they shot alang ihe sky ; The sacred posy — • Libertie !' 
The fox was howling on the hill. 

And the distant echoing glens reply. And frae his harp sic strains did flow, 

Might roused the slumbeiing dead to 

The stream, adown its hazelly path, hear ; 

Was rushing by the ruined wa's. But, oh ! it was a tale of woe, 

Hasting to jom the sweeping Nith, As ever met a Britoij's ear. 
Whose distant roaring swells and fa's. 

He sang wi' joy the former d ly. 

The cauld blue north was sti-eaming forth He weeping wailed his latter times ; 

Her lights, wi' hissing eerie din ;, But what ne said it was iiae play — 

Atliort the lift they start and shift, ' I winna ventur 't in my rhymes. 
Like fortune's favours, tint as win. 

To Mary in Heaven, 

Thou ling' ring star, with lessening ray, 
\ That lov'st to greet the early mom, 
Aealn thou usher'st in the day 

My Mary from my soul was torn. 
O Mary I dear departed shade 1 

Where is thy place of blissful rest 7 
See'st thou thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast? 

That sacred hour can I forget. 

Can I forgot the hallowed grove. 
Where by the winding Ayr we met, 

To live one day of parting love 1 
Eternity will not efface 

'I hose record8 dyar of transports past ; 
Thy image at our last embrace ; 

Ah I little thought we 'twas our last I 

• A favourite walk of Burns, during hia residence in Dumfries, was one aiong the 
right bank of the river above the town, terminating ac the ruins of Lincluden Abbey and 
CEurch. which occupy a romantic situation <»n a pi«ico of rising ground in the angle at the 
junction of the Cludeu Water witli tiie Kith. These ruins include many fine fragments 
of ancient decorative jircljitecture, and are ensliriued in a natural Kcene of the utmost 
beauty. Burns, according to liis ehlest sou. often mused amidst the Lincluden ruins. 
There is one position on a little mount, to tlie south of the church, where a couple of 
land.scapes of witching lov(^linef*s are obtained, set. as it were, in two of the windows of 
the ancient l)uilding. It wa - probably the Calvary ' of the ancieut church precinct. 
This the younger Hums r.^nenilvred to liave been a favourite resting-place of the poftt. 

Such is the locality of tlie grand and thrilUua odos. ev\X\Wfe^ A VtH^u /\vk. >Ki\\vSvx>ass 
hints— tor mora than h hiut con Id not bo veuivweA \i\Hm— \\\a »viw*ft '^^ >i>E^^ i^'^*^**''^*v^»i^ 
£jjo iiucwut m:ialy spirit of his country under the cou*evx«>XiN^ V&ttttxa viiXXia v***"™*^** 
—Chambbrs'b Ifurna. 
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Ayif gurgling, kissed his pebbled shore, 

O'erhung with wild woods, thick'ning green I 
The fragrant birch, and hawthorn lioar, • 

Twined am'rous round the raptured scene ; 
The flow'rs sprang wanton to be pi-est. 

The birds sang love on every spray- 
Till soon, too soon, the glowing west 

Proclaimed the speed of winged day. 

Still o'er these scenes my mem'ry wakes. 

And fondly broods with miser care I 
Time but th- impression stronger makes. 

As streams their channels deeper wear. 
My Mary I dear departed shade I 

Where Is thy place of blissful rest? 
See'st thou thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast?* 

KICnARD GAIiL. 

HiCHARD Gall (1776-1800), whilst employed as a printer in Edin- 
burgh, threw off some Scottish songs that became favourites. * My 
Only Jo and Dearie O,' for pleasing fancy and musical expression, is 
not unworthy of Tannahill. ' I remember,' says Allan Cunningham, 
*when this song was exceedingly popular; its sweetness and ease, 
rather than its originality and vigour, might be the cause of its suc- 
cess. The third verse contains a very beautiful picture of early attach- 
ment — a sunny bank, and some sweet soft school-girl, will appear to 
many a fancy when these lines are sung.* 

* Burns, in his ' Remarks on Scottish Songs, ' written for the Laird of Glenriddel, has 
describod the above partlujf scene * My LligTiland lassie,' he says, ' was a warm-hearted, 
charming young creature as ever blessed a man with generous love. Alter a pretty long 
tract of the most ardent reciprocal attachment, we met by appointment on the second 
Sunday of May, in a sequestered spot by the banks of Ayr. wnere we spent the day in 
taking a farewell before she should embark for tlie West Highlands to arrange matters 
among her friends lor our projected change of life. At the close of autumn following she 
crossed the sea to meet mo at Greenock, where she had scarce landed when she was 
seized with a malignant fever, which hurried my dear girl to the grave in a few days be- 
fore 1 could even hear of her illness.' Cromek heightens the interesting picture: 'The 
lovers stood on each side of a small purling brook ; they laved their hands in its limpid 
stream, and holding a Bible between them pronounced their vows to be faithful to each 
other. They parted, never to meet again. ' Subsequent investigation has lessened the 
romance of this pure love-passage in the poet's life. The * pretty long tract of attach- 
mout,' if we take the expression literally, must have been before Burns's acquaintance 
with Jean Armour, who soon eclipsed all the other rustic heroines. When Jean and 
her parents soruihlossly broke otf the connection. Burns turned to Highland Mary ; but 
when Mary embarked fir the West Highlands. Jean Armour again obtained the ascen- 
dant, and four weeks after the parting with Mary (June 12). we find the poet writing: 
'Never man loved, or rather adored, a woman more than I did her (Jean Armour); and 
to confess a truth..! do still love her to distraction. ' Mary is no more heard of. and is 
not mentioned by Burns till three years after her decease. Her pn^mature death had re- 
called her love and her virtues, and embalmed them for ever. The parting scene was 
exalted and hallowed in his imagination, and kept sacred— not. perhaps, without some 
feeling of remorse. To Dr. Moore, to his Ayrshire friends, and to Clarinda he spoke 
freely of all his early loves except that of Mary: his vows to her seem never to have 
been whispered to any ear but her own. The rapid changes illustrate the poet's 'mo- 
bility,' or excessive susceptibility of iinm(;diate impressions, which also characterised 
Syrou, and wMdi Byron, less reticent, has defended: 

'Tis merely vjlvvit is called mobility— 

A thing of temperamcul -AmV ivo\. \jt «.xX.j 

Tho ugh seemiug so iruia us sxv^povs.e'i \^t\\.\Vi ;. 

And false, thoujib true •- lov^^uxft\j J^^lJ^J^^^^^r^^, i^,»^ ^ ^^ 

Who are Btrongly ac\.eOL oul \>7 vi\xaXAa^«i*s«»V own. 4-wi.u^^ -k^u 
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My Only Jo and Dearie 0. 



Thy cheek is o' the rose's hue, 

My only jo aud dearie O ; 
Thy neck is like the siller-dew 

Upon the banks sae briery O , 
Thy teeth are o' the ivory. 
Oh, sweet's the twinkle o' thine ee I 
Nae joy, nae pleasure, blinks on me. 

My only jo and dearie O. 

The bird sings upon the thorn 
Its sang o' joy, fu' cheerie O, 
Rejoicing in the summer mom, 

Nae care to mak' it eerie O ; 
But little kens the sangster sweet 
Aught o' the cares I hae to meet. 
That gar my restless bosom beat, 
My only jo and dearie O. 



Whan we were baimies on yon brae, 
And youth was blinking bonny O, ^ 
Aft we wad daif the lee-lang day 

Ours joys f u' sweet and mony O ; 
Aft I wad chase thee o'er the lea, 
And round about the thorny tree. 
Or pu' the wild-flowers a' for thee, 
My only jo and dearie O. 

I hae a wish I canna tine, 

'Mang a' the cares that grieve me O ; 
I wish thou wert for ever mine. 

And never mair to leave me O : 
Then I wad daut thee night and day, 
Nor ither wardly care wad hae. 
Till life's warm stream forgot to play, 

My only jo and dearie O. 



Farewell to AyrsJdre, 

This song of Gall's has often been printed as the composition of Bums, a copy In 
Bums's handwriting having been found among his papers. 



Scenes of woe and scenes of pleasure, 

Scenes that f onner thoughts renew ; 
Scenes of woe aud scenes of pleasure, 

Now a sad and last adieu 1 
Bonny Doon, sue sweet at gloaming, 

Farc-thee-weel before I gang — 
Bonny Doon, where, early roaming, 

First I weavud the rustic sang I 

Bowers, adieu I where love decoying. 
First enthralled this heart o' mine ; 

There the safteat sweets enjoying. 
Sweets that memory ne'er shau tine ! 



Friends so dear my bosom ever. 
Ye hae rendered moments dear ; 

But, alas I whtn forced to sever. 
Then the stroke, oh, how severe I 

Friends, that parting tear reserve it, 

Though 'tis doubly dear to me ; 
Could I think I did deserve it, 

How much happier would I be I 
Scenes of woe and scenes of pleasure. 

Scenes that former thoughts renew ; 
Scenes of woe and scenes of pleasure; 

Now a sad and last adieu I 



ALEXANDER WILSON. 

Alexander Wilson, a distinguished naturalist, was also a good 
Scottish poet. He was a native of Paisley, and born July G, 1766. 
He was brought up to the trade of a weaver, but afterwards pre- 
ferred that of a peolar, selling muslin and other wares. In 1789 he 
added to his other commodities a prospectus of a volume of poems, 
trusting, as he said. 

If the pedlar should fail to be favoured with sale, 
Then 1 hope you'll encourage the poet. 

He did not succeed in either character; and after publishing his 
poems, he returned to the loom. In 1792 he issued anonymously Ms 
best poem, * Watty and Meg,' which was at first attributed to Burns.* 
A foolish personal satire, and not a very wise admiration of the prin- 
ciples of equality disseminated at the time of the French Revolution, 

• As Barns waH one day sitting at his desk by tho Hvdft ot ^\\q "^N.\i\«^ "^'^'^^"^^^i!^ 
hawker, ^NndriiW Biishop.wtmt past cry iuK: • U'dtly uud >le(K'a.\vNivj\vAX\.^^,Xr>5;^^/^ 
BariiB. ' The poet hwked out aud said : ' That ' ft a lee, kT\eiTC';>N , "^^^V^'^r^^T^^l^. 
plAck » b&ubeeifU were mine.' Tliia wo heard ^t», "axji'ixA^ \Jtt» v»v ^^^^A»^ -^ 
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drove Wilson to America in the year 1794. There he was once more 
a weaver and a pedlar, and afterwards a schoohnaster. A love of 
oruilliology gained upon liim, and he wandered over America 
collecting specimens of birds. In 1808 appeared his first volume of 
* American Ornithology,' and he continued collecting and publishing, 
traversing swamps and forests in quest of rare birds, and undergoing 
the greatest privations and fatigues, till he had committed an eighth 
volume to the press. He sank under his severe labours on the 2& of 
August, 1813, and was interred with public honours at Philadelphia. 
In the ' Ornithology ' of Wilson we see the fancy and descriptive 
powers of the poet. The following extract is part of his account of 
the bald eagle, tmd is extremely vivid and striking: 

Tlie Bald Eagle, 

The celebrated cataract of Niagara is a noted place of reeort for the bald ea^le. as 
well ou accoiinl of the iksh procured there, as for the uam*. rous carcases of squirrels, 
deer, briars, aud various other auiuiuls that, in their attempts to cross the river above 
the falls, have bccu dragged into thecnrreut, and precipitated down that U'emeudooB 
gulf, wliere, among the rocks that bound the rapids below, they furnish a rich repast 
for the vulture, ilie raven and the bald eagle, the subject of the present account 
Ue lias been long known tg naturalists, being common to both coutments, and occa- 
sionally met with from a very high northern latitude to the borders of the torrid zone, 
but churtty in tho vicinity of the sea. and along the shores and cliffs of our lakes aud 
large rivers. Formed by nature for braving the severest cold, feeding equally on the 
produce of the sea and of the land, possessing powers of flight capable of outstrip- 
ping even the tempests themeelvtjs, unawed by anything but man, and, from the 
ethereal heights to which he soars, looking abroad at one glance on an immeasurable 
expanse of forests, fields, lakes, aud ocean deep below him, he appears indifferent to 
the little localities of change of seasons, as in a few minutes he can pass from sum- 
nirr to winter, from the lower to the higher regions of the atmosphere, the abode of 
eternal cold, and from thence descend at will to the torrid or the arctic r^ons of the 
earth. 

In procuring fish, he displays, in a very singular manner, the genius and energy 
of his character, which is fierce, contemplative, daring, and tyrannical ; attributes 
not excrtrd but on particular occasions, but when put forth, overpoweiing all oppo- 
sition. ElevatiKl on the high dead limb of some gigantic tree that commands a wide 
view of the neighljouriiig shore aud ocean, he beems calmly to contemplate the 
motions of the various feathered tribes that pursue the'ir busy avocations below ; 
the snow-white gulls slowly winnowing the air; the busy tringsp cour.-'ing along the 
sand.*^ ; trains of ducks stn'aming over the surface ; silent and watchful cranes intent 
find wading; clamorous crows; and all the winged multitudes that subsist by the 
bounty of this vast liquid magazine of nature. High over all these, hovers one 
whos(; action instantly arrests his whole attention. By his wide curvature of wing, 
anl smlden ouspviusion in air, he knows him to be the fish-hawk, settling over some 
dev»)lt' I vietiiu of the deep. His eye kindles at the sight, imd balancing himself with 
hall-upeued wings on the branch, he watches the result, Down, rapid as an arrow 
from lieaveu, descends the distant objwt of his attention, the roar of its wings 
reaching the ear as it disapi)ear8 in the deep, making the surges foam around. At 
this moment the (jagiT looks of the eagle are all ardour; aud, levelling his neck for 
flight, he sees the fish-hawk once more emerge, struggling with his prey, and mount- 
ing in the air with screams of exultation. These are the signal for our hero, who, 
JaiwchJng into the air, instimtly gives chase, and soon gains ou the fish-hawk ; each 
exerts Ma iitmoat to mount above t\\e other, disphiying in these rocontros the most 
e/oeant and sublime aijrial evolmioutt. T\ve \\\\eive\i\s!^«tw\. vi.Vk.'^Ui rapidly advances, 
audkijntii on the point of reaching U\a owovieuX., \\\i'auv«VOa."a. -svA^viw «kx^vv«^. xjro- 
pablyof despair and houet^t execration, XV\vi \a\,lviT ^o^*^^^^^*:^^ 't^^^ysvHsci^.'t 
liimaelf for a momaut, as if to take a more cettaixi a^Kv, ^«*»\i^\^^ ^ '«\j»N»vs&> 
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suatchcs it in liis graep ere it reaches the water, and bears his ill-gotten booty silently 
away to the woods. 

By way of preface, 'to invoke the clemency of the reader/ Wilson 
relates the following exquisite trait of simplicity and nature : 

In one of my late visits to a friend in the country, I fonnd their youngest son, a 
fine boy of eight or nine years of age, who usually resides in town for his education, 
just returning from a ramble through the neighbouring woods and fields, whore he 
had collected a large and verj handsome bunch of wild-flowers, of a great many dif- 
ferent colours ; and, presenting them to his mother, said : ' Look, my dear mj.rama, 
what beautiful flowers I have found growing on our place ! Why, all the woods are 
full of tlKMii ! re»l, orange, and blue, and 'most every colour. Oh ! I can gather you 
a whole parcel of them, much handsomer than these, all gi"Owiug in our own woods ! 
Shall I. mamma? Shall I go and bring you more?* The good woman rec<'iv<?d the 
bunch of flowers with a smile of affectionate complacency ; and, after admiring for 
some time the beautiful simplicity of nature, gave her willing consent, and the Tittle 
fellow wont off on the wings of ecstacy to execute his delightful commission. 

The similarity of tliis little boy's enthusiasm to my own struck mo, and the reader 
will need no explanations of mine to make the application. Should my conutry re- 
ceive with the same gracious indulgrence the specimens which I here liumbly pre- 
sent her ; should she express a desire for me to go and bring her more, the highest 
wishes of my ambition will be gratified ; for, in the language of my little friend, our 
whole woods are full of them, and I can collect huncfreds more, much handsomer 
than these. 

The ambition of the poet-naturalist was amply gratified. 
A Village Scold. — From ' Watty and Meg.* 



V the thrang o' stories tellin,* 
Shakin' iiands and jokin' queer. 

Swith ! a chap comes on the hallan — 
* Muiigo ! 18 our Watty here ?' 

Maggy's weel-kent tongue and hurry 
Darted through him Bke a knife : 

Up the door flew — like a fury 
In came Watty's scoldiu' wife. 

* Nasty, gude-for-naething being I 

O ye snuffy drucken sow 1 
Briii^n' wife and weans to ruin, 
Dnnkin' here wi' sic a crew I 

* Rise I ye drucken beast o' Bethel I 

Drink 's your night and day's desire ; 
Rise, this precious hour I or faith I 'U 
Fling your whiskey i' the fire !' 

Watty heard her tongue unhallowed, 
Paid his groat wi' little din, 

Left the house, while Maggie followed, 
Flytln' a' the road behm.* 

Folk frae every door came lampin*, 
Maggy curst them ane and a', 



Clapped wi' her hands, and stampin', 
Ix)st her bauchel(l} i' the snaw. 

Hame, at length, she turned the gavel, 
Wi' a face as white 's a clout, 

Ragin* like a very devil, 
Kickin* stools and chairs about. 

* Ye '11 sit wi' jour limmers round yo — 

Hang you, sir, I '11 be your death I 
Little hands my hands, confound you. 
But I cleave you to the teeth I' 

Watty, wha, 'midst this oration, 
Eyed her whiles, bat durst na speak. 

Sat, like patient Resignation, 
Trembling by the ingle-cheek. 

Sad his wee drap brose he sippet — 
Maggy's tongue gaed like a bell — 

Quietly to his bed he slippet, 
Sigmn' af ten to himsel : 

* Nane are free frae some vexation, 

nk ane has his ills to dree ; 
But through a' the hale creation 
Is nae mortal vexed like me.' 



1 Old shoes 



END OB' VOLXTNia '^. 
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